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Labor Month in Review 


The November Review 


Much of economic analysis involves 
tracking change through fairly complex 
trails of data. The three feature articles in 
this issue are united in this approach, 
although they differ markedly in the trails 
they follow. Jonathan Weinhagen tracks 
price changes through the stages of 
processing that provide the framework for 
the BLS producer price index program. His 
very carefully laid out investigation finds 
that the stage of processing framework 
continues to provide a statistically 
significant route to understanding price 
change. However, the degree to which 
the approach explains variance in prices 
has declined in recent years. 

Mitra Toossi follows the path laid by 
consumer spending and its impact on 
projected employment growth. She 
projects consumer expenditure growing 
at about 3-4 percent per year through 
2010, while the average growth rate of 
employment as a result of personal 
consumption expenditures slows to 1.3 
percent per year. Part of the implied 
increase in productivity might be 
explained by the relatively rapid growth 
in professional jobs related to personal 
consumption: Such employment is 
projected to rise at a 2.6-percent annual 
rate, often in order to meet demand for 
more sophisticated services. 

Richard Bavier uses the complex 
longitudinal data trails provided by the 
Census Bureau’s Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (SIPP) to investigate 
the impact of welfare reform. He finds that 
while there was improvement in income 
for post-reform leavers, those who left the 
program more voluntarily tended to have 
fewer economic difficulties. 


Wages overseas fall to 
two-thirds of U.S. 


Average hourly compensation costs in 
U.S. dollars for production workers in 
manufacturing in 29 foreign economies 
declined to 67 percent of the U.S. level in 
2001 from 71 percent in 2000. 


Compensation costs in Japan fell below 
the U.S. level in 2001 for the first time in 3 
years. The U.S. average costs also were 
higher than the trade-weighted average for 
Europe (although five European countries 
had higher hourly compensation costs 
than did the United States) and for the 
combined 29 economies. (Note that the 
statistics for foreign economies presented 
here reflect fluctuations in exchange rates 
as well as changes in hourly compensation 
expressed in each country’s national 
currency.) For additional information, see 
news release USDL 02-549, “International 
Comparisons of Hourly Compensation 
Costs for Production Workers in 
Manufacturing, 2001.” 


Moonlighting in 2001 


In May 2001, 7.8 million persons worked 
at multiple jobs in the United States, a 
figure representing 5.7 percent of all 
workers. Why did these persons choose 
to work more than one job? More than 1 
in 3 of these “moonlighters” worked 
multiple jobs in order to earn extra money, 
a category that could include saving for 
the future or getting extra money to buy 
something special. An additional 27.8 
percent moonlighted in order to meet 
current expenses or pay off debt. 
Among the other common reasons for 
working multiple jobs, enjoyment of the 
second job was reported by 17.4 percent, 
and 4.6 percent wanted to build a business 
or get experience in a different job. For 
additional information on reasons for 
moonlighting, read “Twenty-first century 
moonlighters,” /ssuwes in Labor Statistics, 
Summary 02-07. (See also “Multiple 
jobholding by State,” pp. 39-40, this issue. 


Fewer teens 
join labor force 


The July labor force participation rate for 
teens dropped from 65.4 percent to 62.3 
percent between 1994 and 2000. This 
happened even as the unemployment rate 
for teenagers was falling to its lowest level 
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in three decades. If adverse labor market 
conditions, the usual explanation for lower 
labor market activity among teens, were 
not the reason for the decline, it could have 
been increasing school enrollment during 
the summer. The share of teenagers 
enrolled in school in July increased from 
19.5 percent in 1994 to 27.0 percent in 2000. 

Labor force participation rates for teens 
that are in school are roughly 20 
percentage points below those for teens 
that are not enrolled in school. Thus, the 
increasing enrollment rate has exerted 
downward pressure on teen labor force 
participation rates. For more information 
see, “Declining teen labor force 
participation,” /ssues in Labor Statistics, 
Summary 02-06. 


Using computers for work 


In September 2001, 72.3 million persons 
used a computer at work. These workers 
accounted for 53.5 percent of total 
employment. The most common use for a 
computer at work in September 2001 was 
to access the Internet or to use Email. Of 
the workers who did use a computer on 
the job, 71.8 percent said that they used 
the computer to connect to the Internet or 
use Email. Other common uses included 
word processing (67.0 percent), working 
with spreadsheets or databases (62.3 
percent), and calendar or scheduling (52.9 
percent). Less commonly reported uses 
were graphics and design (28.8 percent) 
and programming (15.2 percent). 

Not quite 1 in 10 of the population 
ages 16 and older reported using the 
Internet to search for a job between 
January 2001 and September 2001. Men 
and women were about equally likely to 
have used the Internet to search for a 
job. Nearly | in every 10 reported using 
the Internet to look for a job. Similarly, 
about 9 percent of both whites and 
blacks used the Internet in their job 
search, but fewer than 6 percent of 
Hispanic individuals used these 
resources. For more information, see 
“Computer and Internet Use at Work in 
2001,” news release USDL 02-601. oO 


Price Transmission 


Jonathan Weinhagen 


Jonathan Weinhagen 
is an economist in the 
Division of Producer 
Price Indexes, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The 
opinions expressed 
here are the author's 
and do not 
necessarily reflect 
those of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


An empirical analysis of price 
transmission by stage of processing 


An empirical examination of causal price relationships 
from a stage-of-processing approach reveals that 

changes in the indexes for crude- and intermediate-goods 
prices often preceded changes in the cri during the 1970s 
and 1980s; since the early 1990s, however, 

the relationship has become more tenuous 


emphasizing the stage-of-processing (SOP) 

ystem as the key structure used in analyzing 
the behavior of producer prices. This system 
allocates commodities among three categories: 
crude goods, intermediate goods, and finished 
goods. Crude goods are defined as unprocessed 
commodities that are not sold directly to the 
consumer. /ntermediate goods are either com- 
modities that have been processed, but that still 
require further processing, or nondurable, phys- 
ically complete goods purchased by business firms 
as inputs for their operations. Finished goods are 
commodities that are ready for sale to the final- 
demand user, either an individual consumer or a 
business firm.' The SOP model can be extended to 
encompass consumer prices by including the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) as the fourth “stage of 
processing.” 

According to the SOP system, commodities at 
earlier stages of processing can be considered 
inputs to commodities at later stages of processing. 
Economic theory predicts that price changes may 
be transmitted forward through the stages of 
processing. The study presented in this article (1) 
uses econometric techniques to determine the 
causal directions of price changes by means of the 
SOP system and (2) examines the stability over time 
of the causal relationships found. 

Several authors have investigated the causal 
relationship between commodity prices and 
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consumer inflation. S. Brock Blomberg and Ethan 
S. Harris examined the relationship between the 
core CPI, on the one hand, and the Commodity 
Research Bureau spot index, the Journal of 
Commerce index, the crude-goods PPI, the 
National Association of Purchasing Managers 
price index, and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia’s prices-paid index, on the other.’ 
The authors discovered that the commodity 
indexes had a statistically significant positive 
effect on core CPI inflation from 1970 to 1986, but 
that from 1987 to 1994 all of the commodity 
indexes, except for the Journal of Commerce 
index, had a negative effect on core CPI inflation. 
Fred Furlong and Robert Ingenito analyzed the 
relationship between CPI inflation and the 
Commodity Research Bureau’s indexes for all 
commodities and for raw materials.’ The authors 
showed that both price indexes, excluding oil 
prices, were strong indicators of CPI inflation in 
the 1970s and early 1980s, but from the mid-1980s 
to the mid-1990s, the indexes performed poorly 
as CPI inflation indicators. Todd Clark studied 
the relationship between PPI SOP models and the 
CPI by building models that forecast the CPI 
using producer price indexes.* He found that 
using information about the PPI improved 
forecasts of the CPI for the overall period from 
1977 to 1994 and for the subperiod from 1977 to 
1980. However, for the subperiods from 1986 to 
1989 and 1991 to 1994, including the PPI in 
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forecasts of the CPI detracted from the forecasts, suggesting a 
breakdown in the relationship between producer price indexes 
and the cpI. C. Alan Garner discovered that the explanatory 
power of the price of gold, the Commodity Research Bureau 
index of commodities futures prices, the Journal of Commerce 
index, the Center for International Business Cycle Research index, 
the Paine Weber index, and the past CPI to explain movements in 
the current CP! decreased significantly since 1983.° Tae-Hwy 
Lee and Stuart Scott used vector error correction models to 
examine price transmission within the SOP system and found 
significant forward price transmission from 1985 to 1996.° The 
common finding in the majority of these studies was that the 
power of commodity prices to predict CPI inflation has 
diminished since the 1980s. 

The next section of this article visually examines historical 
movements of various PPIs and the CPI in order to study the link 
between producer and consumer prices. The aim is to confirm or 
disconfirm previous authors’ findings that a change in the nature 
of the inflationary relationships within the SOP system occurred 
in the late 1980s. The section that follows estimates unrestricted 
vector autoregression (VAR) models to further investigate the 
causal price transmission relationships between the PPI SOP 
indexes and the CPI. The final section constructs impulse 
response functions and variance decompositions from the VAR 
models to show how price changes at various stages of 
processing are transmitted throughout the SOP system. 


Historical movements of the sop indexes 


This section visually examines historical trends of SOP indexes 
in order to determine whether movements of PPIs lead 
movements of the CPI. Toward that end, instances are sought 
in which changes in PPIs appear to precede changes in the 
CPI. The examination also attempts to discern whether the 
causal relationship between producer and consumer prices has 
changed over time. Chart | presents the 12-month percent 
changes in the PPIs for crude, intermediate, and finished goods 
from 1975 to 2001 and in the CPI for commodities for those same 
years. All indexes exclude food and energy. 

The top panel of the chart compares price movements in 
the PPI for crude materials with changes in the CPI. In some 
instances, price changes in the index for crude materials 
appear to precede changes in the CPI. In October 1977, prices 
for crude materials began accelerating, a trend that continued 
through March 1979. The CPI went through a similar period 
of acceleration; however, it did not begin until March 1978, 5 
months after the acceleration in prices for crude goods began, 
and it persisted 8 months longer. In July 1985, the index for 
crude goods began a long period of acceleration that lasted 
through May 1988. This acceleration preceded a run-up in 
consumer prices that began in May 1986 and continued 
through February 1989. In contrast, since the early 1990s, 
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crude-goods prices have exhibited three noteworthy periods 
of acceleration that were not followed by significant run-ups 
in the CPI. These periods of faster increase in the prices of 
basic industrial materials began in September 1991, July 1996, 
and January 1999, respectively. 

The middle panel of the chart presents historical price 
movements in the PPI for intermediate materials and in the CPI. 
Prior to the early 1990s, there were several periods of acceleration 
and deceleration in the prices of intermediate materials that 
foreshadowed similar movements in the CPI. A rise in the rate of 
increase for intermediate-materials prices beginning in March of 
1976 was followed by a period of acceleration in the CPI that 
started in May 1976. An extended period of deceleration in 
intermediate-goods prices began in March 1980 and lasted 
through January 1983. This slower rate of increase in the prices 
of intermediate goods preceded a similar deceleration in the CPI 
that began in December 1980. Periods of slowing price increases 
for intermediate goods beginning at the end of 1988 and the 
early part of 1991 were followed by similar decelerations in the 
CPI. However, three significant periods of price acceleration in 
intermediate goods since the early 1990s cannot be traced to 
similar movements in the CPI. 

The bottom panel of the chart compares historical movements 
of the PPI for finished goods with changes in the CPI. An 
examination of these historical price changes reveals that, 
since 1975, movements of the PPI for finished goods and 
changes in the CPI have been similar. In most instances, the 
two time series’ movements actually coincide with each other, 
so a visual examination does not reveal any distinct causal 
trend between them. 

A visual comparison of the PPIs for crude and intermediate 
materials with the CPI indicates that the link between them may 
have weakened since early 1990. However, such a simple visual 
inspection may not reveal the intricate causal relationships 
between the SOP indexes. To examine the issue further, more 
rigorous empirical testing is necessary. 


Unrestricted vector autoregression model 


This section uses VAR models to examine the nature and 
consistency of causal price transmission relationships 
among price indexes at various stages of processing. VAR 
modeling involves estimating a system of equations in which 
each variable is expressed as a linear combination of lagged 
values of itself and all other variables in the system.’ 

VARS were estimated from the PPIs for crude materials, 
intermediate goods, and finished goods and from the CPI for 
commodities, using monthly data from January 1974 through 
December 2001. Core price indexes, which exclude food and 
energy, were chosen because the excessive volatility of food 
and energy prices can distort underlying trends between SOP 
indexes. All data were seasonally adjusted and converted to 
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annualized percentage growth form by multiplying the change 
in the logged data by 1,200. 

A time series is stationary if the mean, variance, and 
covariances of the series are not dependent on time. The 
construction of a VAR with nonstationary data is problematic, 
because the tests used to estimate the significance of the 
coefficients of the VAR will not be valid. To test for stationarity, 
the Dickey-Fuller test was applied; in this one-tailed test, the 
null hypothesis is that the time series is not stationary. A large 
negative test statistic rejects the null hypothesis and implies 
that the time series is stationary.* Dickey-Fuller tests performed 
on the SOP indexes indicated that, when the data are converted 
to annualized percentage growth form, all of the time series 
involved are stationary. 

The Akaike and Schwarz information criteria were used to 
determine the optimal number of lags to include in the VARs.’ 
The Schwarz criterion suggested that estimating the VARs by 
using one lag was optimal, whereas the Akaike criterion 
indicated that four lags were best. Residual tests implied that 
estimating the model with one lag would result in significant 
levels of autocorrelation; therefore, the VARS were con- 
structed by using four lags of all variables. 

In order to investigate the stability of the causal price 
transmission relationships, two separate VARs were estimated, 
using data from 1974 to 1989 and from 1990 to 2001. The 1989-90 
breakpoint was chosen because the visual examinations 
conducted in the previous section suggested that the causal 
relationships between PPIs and the CPI weakened around 1990. 
Furthermore, a couple of earlier studies found that in the late 
1980s there was a breakdown in the usefulness of commodity 
prices as predictors of consumer inflation.'® These studies were 
conducted with the use of data that began in either 1959 (Clark) 
or the 1970s (Blomberg and Harris), ran through the mid-1990s, 
and focused on price transmission from early stages of 
processing to the CPI. This article expands the earlier investi- 
gations by including data through 2001 and examining 
relationships among all of the SOP indexes. 

Table 1 shows the results of VAR-model tests of the joint 
statistical significance of the lagged values of the SOP indexes 
in predicting the PPIs for crude, intermediate, and finished 
goods, as well as in predicting the CPI. Wald tests were used 
to test the null hypothesis that the joint significance of the 
explanatory variables is zero. Wald tests are based on 
measuring the extent to which the unrestricted estimates fail 
to satisfy the restrictions of the null hypothesis.'' A small p- 
value of the Wald statistic rejects the null hypothesis of no 
feedback from lagged SOPs to the dependent variable, and a 
large p-value of the Wald statistic implies that the null 
hypothesis is not rejected. 

Table | also shows the R-squared values of the equations 
within the VAR systems. R-squared values measure the 
amount of variation of the dependent variables explained by the 
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regression equation. An R-squared close to unity indicates a 
good overall fit of the regression, while an R-squared of zero 
suggests a failure of the regression equation to explain variations 
of the dependent variable any better than could be explained by 
the sample mean of the dependent variable." 

The results presented in table | indicate that, during both 
subperiods, price movements within each stage of production 
can be explained by price changes occurring at earlier stages. 
Highlighting this result is the finding that, in the regression 
equations for intermediate goods, finished goods, and the CPI 
from both subperiods, the coefficients of the lagged explanatory 
variables of previous processing stages are jointly significant. 
For example, during both subperiods, the lagged values of crude 
and intermediate goods are jointly significant in the finished- 
goods equation. 

The Wald tests also suggest that in most cases price changes 
within the SOP model cannot be explained by price movements 
at /ater stages of processing. Only in the finished-goods 
equation from 1990-2001, in which the lagged values of the CPI 
are jointly significant, is an explanatory variable (or a 
combination of explanatory variables) at a stage of processing 
after the dependent variable statistically significant. 

Results of the VAR estimation do not imply that commodity 
prices have lost their power as predictors of consumer inflation. 
The R-squared values, however, indicate a decrease in the 
usefulness of commodity prices in that regard: R-squared fell 
from 0.59 in the 1974—89 CPI equation to 0.30 in the 1990-2001 
CPI equation. The R-squared values in the finished-goods 
equations behaved similarly. In addition, in the CPI equations, 
the chi-square statistics testing the joint significance of crude, 
intermediate, and finished goods suggest that the coefficients 
are statistically significant in both periods, but that the level of 
significance declined in the 1990-2001 period. Similarly, in the 
finished-goods equations, the combined lagged values of crude 
and intermediate goods are statistically significant in both 
estimation periods; however, the level of significance decreased 
from 1990 to 2001. 

Year-ahead, out-of-sample forecasts also were constructed, 
using 8-year blocks of data to estimate the VARs. The 8-year 
blocks were rolled forward on a monthly basis. In contrast to the 
previous R-squared values and Wald tests, the average absolute 
error of the forecasts from 1982 to 1988 was higher than from 
1990 to 2001, indicating greater predictive power in the second 
period. However, the out-of-sample tests were somewhat limited, 
because 8 years of data were necessary to estimate the VAR 
models. Accordingly, because the time series began in 1974, no 
forecasts could be constructed prior to 1982. 


Impulse response, variance decomposition 


VAR coefficients are difficult to interpret, due to the multivariate 
nature of the models. Accordingly, impulse response functions 
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and variance decompositions were developed to overcome this 
difficulty. Impulse response functions measure the effect of a 
one-standard-deviation innovation of a variable on current and 
future values of the variables in a system of equations. Variance 
decompositions show the percentage of forecast variance (that 
is, the percentage of variance in the forecast) in one variable of 
the VAR that is explained by innovations of all variables within 
the VAR." This section constructs impulse response functions 
and variance decompositions that examine the causal 
relationships between the SOP indexes and the CPI. 

Innovations within a VAR are generally not contempo- 
raneously independent of each other: a random innovation to 
one variable often occurs simultaneously with innovations to 
other variables in the system. To overcome this problem, 
innovations can be orthogonalized by a Cholesky de- 
composition in which the covariance matrix of the resulting 
residuals is lower triangular. Therefore, an innovation to one 
variable within a VAR affects only variables ordered after that 
variable, and the VAR is given a causal interpretation." 

In order to calculate the impulse response functions and 
variance decompositions, the innovations were orthogonalized 
by a Cholesky decomposition following the ordering crude 
goods, intermediate goods, finished goods, CPI. This ordering 


was chosen because economic theory predicts that price 
changes transmit forward through the stages of processing as 
input costs of producers change. The unrestricted VARS 
estimated in the previous section suggest that this has been the 
case historically. Chart 2 presents cumulated impulse response 
functions of one-standard-deviation innovations from 1974 to 
1989 and from 1990 to 2001. In addition, standard-error bands of 
two standard deviations representing the statistical significance 
of the responses are shown. The standard-error bands were 
calculated with the software package EVIEWS 4.0. 

The impulse response functions in chart 2 indicate that 
during both subperiods price changes at various stages of 
processing were transmitted forward through the SOP system. 
While some causal price relationships appear to have weakened 
since the 1990s (as previous analysis has suggested), others 
have remained stable or even have strengthened. 

From 1974 to 1989, price changes at the producer level were 
transmitted forward to the CPI. During this period, shocks to 
crude goods, intermediate goods, and finished goods produced 
statistically significant responses from the CPI. (The impulse 
response function is statistically significant when both standard- 
error bands are above or below zero on the y-axis.) For example, 
a one-standard-deviation shock to crude goods (approximately 
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NOTE: For each plot, horizontal axis is number of months and vertical axis is percent change. 
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ei loli@z Continued—Accumulated responses to a one-standard-deviation shock, 1974-89 and 


1990-2001 


1990-2001 Response function 
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Price Transmission 


22.1 percent) resulted in a 4.4-percent increase in the CPI. 
Beginning in 1990, the power of commodity indexes as 
predictors of CPI inflation appears to have declined: only 
innovations in the finished-goods index affected the CPI 
significantly since then. However, in comparison with the 
earlier subperiod, shocks to finished goods resulted in 
stronger and more statistically significant responses from 
the CPI. 

Price changes at the crude and intermediate stages of 
processing were passed forward to finished goods from 1974 
to 1989. Shocks to the indexes for crude and intermediate 
goods caused statistically significant changes in the prices 
of finished goods. Over the 1990-2001 subperiod, the power 
of the crude- and intermediate-goods indexes to predict 
movements in finished-goods prices decreased substantially. 
Impulse response functions estimated during this period show 
that changes in crude-goods prices did not significantly affect 
the finished-goods index and that shocks to intermediate-goods 
prices produced only marginally significant responses from the 
finished-goods index. 

Price changes in crude goods have consistently caused 
changes in the index for intermediate goods. During both 
subperiods, an unanticipated shock to crude-goods prices 
can be traced forward to a statistically significant movement 
in the index for intermediate goods. 

Table 2 presents variance decompositions of the SOP 
indexes after 36 months. Like the impulse response functions, 
the variance decompositions were estimated from the two 
subperiods 1974-89 and 1990-2001. 

The variance decompositions in table 2 reinforce the 
earlier finding in this article that the nature of the transmission 
of inflation within the SOP system has changed over the past 
three decades. The share of the CPI’s forecast error variance 
that can be explained by commodity price shocks differed 
substantially between the two subperiods. Innovations to 
crude and intermediate goods accounted for a significantly 
larger share of the CPI’s forecast error variaice from 1974 to 
1989 than from 1990 to 2001. However, the share of the CPI’s 


Variance decompositions 


forecast error variance explained by shocks to finished goods 
has increased approximately 12 percent since 1990. 

Variance decompositions at the earlier stages of processing 
also differ between the two subperiods. Shocks to crude and 
intermediate goods accounted for a considerably smaller share 
of finished goods’ forecast error variance from 1990 to 2001 than 
from 1974 to 1989. However, since 1990, the portion of inter- 
mediate goods’ forecast error variance that can be explained by 
price changes in crude goods has increased by approximately 
15 percent. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS PRESENTED AN EMPIRICAL INVESTI- 
GATION of the nature and consistency of causal price 
relationships within the stage-of-processing (SOP) system. A 
visual examination of price movements shows that, during 
the 1970s and 1980s, changes in the indexes for the prices of 
crude and intermediate goods often preceded changes in the 
cpl. Since the early 1990s, however, price movements at early 
stages of processing do not appear to have foreshadowed 
movements in the CPI. Wald tests of var coefficients 
estimated with data from 1974 to 1989 and from 1990 to 2001 
indicated that, in the equations for the CPI, finished goods, 
and intermediate goods, the combined lagged values of all 
variables in earlier stages of processing to the dependent 
variable were jointly significant. However, the levels of 
significance, as well as the equations’ R-squared values, 
declined in the 1990—2001 subperiod. 

Confidence regions of impulse response functions estimated 
from the VAR models’ coefficients illustrate that, from 1974 to 
1989, price movements in crude, intermediate, and finished 
goods were transmitted forward to the CPI. In comparison, from 
1990 to 2001, only changes in the PP! for finished goods caused 
movements in the CPI. Variance decompositions told a similar 
story, with the share of the CPI’s forecast error variance explained 
by shocks to crude and intermediate goods declining from 
1990 to 2001. However, the share of the CPI’s forecast error 
variance explained by finished goods increased over the same 
period. 


Percentage of forecast errors due to— 
Decomposition variable al 
Crude | Intermediate Finished | cPi 
Variance decompositions after 36 months, 1974-89: 
92.03 4.05 2.14 1.79 
29.69 68.54 56 1.21 
10.35 32.99 53.45 3.20 
12.06 24.43 8.05 55.46 
Rav dat tdateas coc stearaatse coer swaeeuty «Wace cede swe ous arecarcenenent Sener ante ee ey Re 92.01 2.24 2.51 3.23 
BS sauce tsor ree ust neer tear ra cecuaCac cet rece cect ants Ree Ta enn TE ery ee 44.87 50.29 2.24 2.60 
5.24 9.89 79.83 5.03 
4.58 ; 
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At the earlier stages of processing, impulse response 
functions show that innovations to crude- and intermediate- 
goods prices caused changes in the finished-goods index 
from 1974 to 1989. As with the CPI, movements in the prices 
of crude goods were not passed forward to finished-goods 
prices from 1990 to 2001. Price changes at the intermediate 
stage of processing were passed forward from 1990 to 2001; 
however, the relationship was relatively weaker during that 
subperiod. Variance decompositions show a dramatic 
decrease in the forecast error variance of finished-goods 
prices explained by innovations to crude- and intermediate- 
goods prices between the two subperiods. Impulse response 
functions and variance decompositions illustrate that there 


Notes 


was a causal link between the prices of crude goods and the 
prices of intermediate goods during both periods. In fact, the 
relationship was relatively stronger in the second subperiod. 

Taken as a whole, the results from the various empirical 
tests suggest that there was significant forward price 
transmission in both subperiods examined. However, from 
1990 to 2001, price transmission from the earlier stages of 
processing—crude and intermediate goods—to the later 
stages of processing—finished goods and the CPl—was 
weaker relative to the earlier subperiod. By contrast, the 
causal price relationships between the finished-goods index 
and the CPI and between crude- and intermediate-goods 
prices have strengthened since 1990. L 
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Consumer Spending and U.S. Grov 


Consumer spending: an engine 


for U.S. job growth 


Personal consumption expenditures continue to account 

for more than 60 percent of total employment 

in the U.S. economy, with consumers increasingly shifting their 
purchases to a sophisticated array of personal services 


onsumer decisions about what to buy, 

how much to buy, and when to buy from 
( ve myriad of goods and services that are 
available today not only satisfy their own needs, 
but also determine how much of which goods 
and services ultimately will be produced. The pro- 
duction of these goods and services creates jobs 
in all sectors of the economy. Some of the jobs 
that are created are the direct result of production 
in industries that produce goods and services to 
meet consumer demands (final goods), and the 
rest are generated in industries that provide 
inputs for the production of final goods and 
services (intermediate goods). Whether em- 
ployment is generated in the final-goods 
industries or in related intermediate industries, it 
originates from consumer choices and reflects the 
wishes of those consumers. Each component of 
gross domestic product (GDP), which consists of 
personal consumption expenditures, investments, 
exports, and government expenditures, contributes 
in varying degrees to the level and distribution of 
output and employment. Personal consumption 
expenditures, accounting for the largest share of 
GDP, are the main generator of employment in the 
economy.' 

In 2000, employment generated by consumer 
spending was 83.2 million, accounting for 62 
percent of total employment in the economy. 
Consumer spending is projected to add 11.3 
million net new jobs by 2010, so that total 
employment resulting from consumer spending 
will reach 94.5 million, or 61 percent of all 
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employment that year. The annual growth rate of 
employment generated by consumer spending 
is projected to be 1.3 percent, considerably less 
than the 1.8-percent growth rate during 1990— 
2000. 

From 2000 to 2010, as in the previous decade, 
virtually all nonfarm wage and salary employment 
growth is expected to be in the service-producing 
sector. Despite continued strong output growth 
resulting from consumer expenditures for durable 
goods, the goods-producing sector is, in fact, 
anticipated to lose employment, because growth in 
the demand for intermediate and final goods in that 
sector is concentrated in industries with high 
productivity increases. 

Within the service-producing sector, the 
services industry is expected to have the highest 
growth rate, accounting for a net increase of 8.9 
million jobs during 2000-10. The next-largest 
providers of employment are the retail trade and 
wholesale trade industries, which are projected 
to add another 2.0 million jobs. These two in- 
dustry groups combined are projected to generate 
about 97 percent of the total increase in the 
nonfarm wage and salary jobs over the projection 
period. 

In addition to providing an estimate of 
employment related to consumer spending by 
industry, this article presents estimates of 
changing occupational demand due to changes 
in personal consumption expenditures. The 
growth of various occupations depends primarily 
on the growth of industries in which those 


occupations are concentrated. In conformity with past trends, 
two major occupational groups—professional and related 
occupations, and service occupations—are projected to be 
the fastest growing, accounting for about 7.9 million jobs. 
These two major occupational groups will likely be 
responsible for more than 70 percent of the total increase in 
jobs over the 2000-10 period. 


Methodology 


The main focus of this article is to measure the domestic 
employment generated by consumer spending on domestically 
produced goods and services. That aim is part of an effort by 
the BLS Office of Occupational Statistics and Employment 
Projections to carry out medium-term economic projections 
of industrial and occupational employment every 2 years. 
The projection process involves forecasting GDP (sales to 
final purchasers), measuring the industrial outputs and 
employment generated by those sales, and converting the 
employment figures to occupational estimates through the 
use of an industry-occupation matrix.” The framework for such 
an analysis is personal consumption expenditure data from 
the National Income and Product Accounts and input-output 
data, both of which are prepared by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis.’ 

The input-output system provides a snapshot of all 
transactions within the economy at a given point in time— 
sales of commodities to each industry for further processing 
(intermediate production) and sales to final users, including 
consumers, businesses, government, and foreigners (GDP, or 
final production). By tracing the purchase of a good or service 
through the entire chain of production, the employment 
required in each industry to produce that good or service can 
be measured. 

First, a total requirements table is derived from the input- 
output “use” and “make” tables.’ The total requirements table 
shows the total production required to support a dollar of 
final demand. The term “total” in this case includes both direct 
and indirect input requirements to production.° After its 
generation, the total requirements table is transformed by 
productivity factors (the employment-output ratio for each 
industry is used as a proxy for productivity) to convert the 
production required per dollar of demand to the employment 
required per dollar of demand. The resulting table, known as 
an employment requirements table, demonstrates how 
industry interrelationships in the economy affect employ- 
ment. The employment requirements tables are import 
adjusted; that is, they are modified to account only for 
domestically produced sales of goods and services to final 
users. The process relating consumer demand to industry 
output and to the employment that is generated as a result is 
exhibited in the following diagram: 


Consumer | _ 
demand Employment 
Industry Trends in related to 
> setae + labor consumer 
sumer : i 
: productivity spending, 
Interindustry Sealand) by industry 
production |— 
relationships 


The trends in labor productivity will dictate whether increases 
in demand are coincident with decreases or increases in 
employment and labor requirements. 

Industry employment is translated to occupational employ- 
ment with an industry-occupation matrix that shows the 
distribution of jobs by occupation within each industry. The 
information on staffing patterns is developed from the Bureau’s 
Occupational Employment Statistics survey.° Using the 
industry-occupation matrix, researchers multiply industry 
employment by these staffing patterns to generate the 
occupational employment attributable to consumer spending 
on domestically produced goods and services. 

In the sections that follow, consumption expenditures are 
discussed both in the aggregate and as a component of GDP. 
Then industrial outputs are examined in light of consumer 
demand. Finally, the demand for occupations related to 
personal consumption expenditure is discussed. 


Personal consumption expenditures 


During the past three decades, personal consumption expendi- 
tures grew rapidly, and its share in GDP increased consistently. 
(See table 1.) In 1970, as baby boomers became a dominant force 
in the U.S. economy, consumer spending rose to 64.8 percent of 
GDP. The share increased to 65.2 percent in 1980 and 66.7 percent 
in 1990. In the economic expansion of the 1990s, along with 
rising disposable incomes, consumer spending’s share of the 
GDP increased further, to 67.8 percent by 2000. The Bureau 
projects that, by 2010, 68.5 percent of GDP will be accounted for 
by personal consumption expenditures. 

During both the 1980-90 and the 1990-2000 period, 
consumer spending grew at 3.4 percent each year, 0.2 
percent higher than the growth of GDP. The higher growth 
of personal spending relative to GDP was made possible 
by a declining savings rate, as well as the wealth effect of 
an ever-increasing value of stock market assets. BLS 
projections for the U.S. economy during 2000-10 show 
growth of 3.5 percent for personal consumption 
expenditures, 0.1 percentage point higher than the GDP 
growth rate.’ 

The components of personal consumption expenditures— 
durable goods, nondurable goods, and services—all enjoyed 
growth during the past several decades, but at different rates. 
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Table 1. | Personal consumption expenditures, 1980, 1990, and 2000 (actual) and 2010 (projected) 
: j Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual rate of change (percent) 
Category 
1980 1990 2000 2010 1980-90 1990-2000 2000-10 
Gross domestic product ............0:eee $4,900.9 $6,707.9 $9,224.0 $12,835.6 3.2 3.2 3.4 
Personal consumption expenditures ... 3,193.0 4,474.5 6,257.8 8,786.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 
DurableiqoodSieseceeseete cee ees 279.8 487.1 895.5 1,455.4 Bal, 6.3 5.0 
New light vehicles .............:::-+ 88.3 159.9 218.6 307.3 6.1 3.2 a 
Other motor vehicles and parts ..... 54.1 86.2 129.3 176.2 4.1 = 
Persomalicomputensi..ccste-er-eonees a0) 1.6 108.8 802.4 (') 52.1 22.1 
SOfMWANGL OAS. fesccessofacccnte renders dovexes 0 17.8 36.3 (') 43.7 7.4 
PUriituiouectttccte terest ene 95.5 160.4 294.6 483.2 5.3 6.3 5.1 
Ophthalmic products ..............00 6.2 16.1 20.4 27.7 10.1 2.4 fe 
Other durable goods ..............:.10+ o!5 80.8 152.9 256.1 4.2 6.6 5 
Nondurable'qQoOGS ices .srsccessctrsesorsears 1,065.8 1,369.6 1,849.9 2,635.5 Pats) 3.1 3.6 
Food and beverages .... 585.4 722.4 881.3 1,102.8 eat 2.0 2.3 
Clothing and SNO6€S ..............:::e09 124.0 197.2 335.3 S110 4.7 §.5, 4.3 
Gasoline and motor Oil .........-....04+ 94.8 113.4 136.6 169.8 1.8 1.9 ane 
Riel oitanalcoalleererecscccecestecescrs-s 17.7 13:31 13.8 15:5 -3.0 6 1.1 
Tobacco products ........ 65.6 52.0 42.8 46.5 2.3 -1.9 8 
Drugs and medicines 54.5 80.3 139.9 316.6 4.0 Bi 8.5 
Other nondurable goods ................ 138.9 194.3 305.7 497.5 3.4 4.6 5.0 
SEINICOS I Aceree sn eeecesescrecreeecee teers 1,858.4 2,616.2 3,82727 4,784.5 3.5 3.0 3.1 
FIOUISIM Gjeserenceence:<caez-eseeeeesieree 541.5 696.2 850.1 1,070.2 25 2.0 2.3 
Household operation ..........::1ee 202.9 259.8 377.6 579.2 Pgs) 3.8 4.4 
FIOCIriCI nese cceerces cone ceenan 66.7 83.2 103.9 evar a2 22 2.9 
Natural gas ..... Cacesieasspees sees tatees 31.1 29.5 32.8 30.8 =—5 ile —.6 
TT@IQONON Gia cosets c seewvseesteoeeses-s, 40.0 62.6 141.8 296.2 4.6 8.5 7.6 
OLUNG aceren as eterna ares 66.2 85.9 100.8 142.5 2.6 1.6 3:5 
Transportation ServiCes ............:2 124.7 173.4 251.3 318.5 3.4 3.8 2.4 
Motor vehicle leases .................. _ 5:5 37.6 49.1 () 21.2 PLT 
— 168.1 213.6 269.2 @) 2.4 23 
487.6 710.9 903.9 1,174.9 3.8 2.4 2 
79.7 145.0 227.0 408.1 6.2 4.6 6.0 
242.8 363.2 554.8 759.0 41 4.3 3.2 
Financial S@rviCes ............::ce00 94.4 154.2 222.7 292.5 5.0 3.7 2.8 
147.4 209.0 332.4 467.4 3.6 4.7 3.5 
170.8 267.0 362.3 488.3 4.6 3.1 3.0 
Residual’ yer. cee A Slee -35.6 -20.5 -68.7 -789.4 
Personal consumption expenditures = 
GD PR erie Coca ne coee ie ae 65.2 66.7 67.8 68.5 
‘Undefined because of denominator with value zero. Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
°Not applicable. 5 ER Sorical on ue eRe 
Ri A ara the difference between the first line and the sum of the ae eee Burau of Econonue Analysis, Diojected asta: 


Of the three consumption categories, consumer durables have 
had the fastest growth in the past and are projected to remain 
fastest in the future. Durable goods grew at a remarkable rate of 
6.3 percent per year between 1990 and 2000. Personal computers 
grew 52.1 percent annually, and software was up 43.7 percent a 
year, truly a noteworthy surge in consumer spending. The 
Bureau projects that the growth of personal computers and 
software will slow a bit over the 2000-10 period, to 22.1 percent 
and 7.4 percent annually, respectively, but will still remain the 
main force behind the growth of consumer durables, at 5.0 percent 
annually, during the 2000-10 period. 

The growth of individuals’ purchases of nondurable goods is 
also projected to accelerate, from a 3.1-percent annual rate during 
1990-2000 to a 3.6-percent annual rate between 2000 and 2010— 
solid growth, but considerably slower than the growth of 
expenditures for consumer durable goods. As a person’s income 
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rises, the proportion of that income spent on nondurable goods 
such as food and clothing increases at a slower pace than it 
increased at lower levels of income.* However, the category of 
drugs and medicines, a component of nondurable-goods 
purchases, is anticipated to enjoy a healthy $.5-percent growth 
in the 2000-10 period, due to the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, strong demand for prescription drugs and medicines, 
and a burgeoning array of new pharmaceuticals that increasingly 
are being marketed directly to consumers by way of aggressive 
media advertising campaigns. 

Services are projected to grow at a rate of 3.1 percent 
annually during 2000-10, slightly faster than the 1990-2000 
growth rate. Population growth during the projection period 
is expected to boost demand for housing services and 
household operations—telephone services in particular. 
Significant growth in housing services, along with rapid 


growth in recreation services, is responsible for the overall 
growth of the service sector. 

Personal consumption expenditures are presented in table 
1 as they appear in the National Income and Product 
Accounts, including their import content. In order to measure 
domestic employment generated by consumer spending, 
these consumption estimates must be adjusted to reflect only 
domestically produced goods and services. Accordingly, 
consumption levels adjusted for their import content are 
presented in table 2 and are used to estimate the growth of 
both output and employment associated with consumer 
spending. 


Consumer spending and employment 


Consumer spending has always been a major generator of 
employment. Table 2 shows the level and growth rate of 
personal consumption expenditures and their relative share 
of total final demand for domestically produced commodities 
from 1985 to 2010. The table also shows consumer-related 
employment and its share of total employment for the same 
period. The share of personal consumption expenditures 
spent on domestic production declined from 61.3 percent in 
1985 to 59.1 percent in 2000. The share of employment related 
to personal consumption expenditures, however, increased 
from 61.5 percent to 62.2 percent over the same period. The 
Bureau projects that consumer spending will make up 55 
percent of final demand in 2010 and will generate 61 percent 
of total employment in the economy that year. 

The decreasing share of consumer spending in total domestic 
final demand is expected to occur simultaneously with an 
increasing share of investment. In the most recent BLS 
projections of the U.S. economy, the growth of business 
investment outpaces that of household consumption as 
companies continue to invest in technology to enhance 
productivity.” However, historically, the share of consumer- 
related employment in final demand has stayed relatively stable 
at about 61 percent to 63 percent between 1985 and 2000. 

During 1990-2000, consumer spending on domestically 
produced goods and services increased 3.3 percent per year. 
The employment generated from this spending grew at 1.8 
percent annually. The Bureau projects that, over the 2000-10 
period, consumer spending will grow 3.6 percent annually 
and the employment generated by consumption will grow 1.3 
percent each year. The reason that the growth of consumer- 
related employment is expected to be less than the growth of 
consumer expenditures on domestically produced goods and 
services is that increases in productivity improvements and 
trends in efficiency and automation will likely result in more 
labor-saving modes of production and changes in input 
requirements of the industries, both of which tend to dampen 
employment growth. 


Consumer-related employment within industries and by 
occupation is influenced by the following factors: 


e = The size of consumer spending and its detailed commodity 
distribution. Changes in the distribution and composition 
of consumer spending create varying levels of employment 
across industries and among occupations. 


e Changes in technology. Changes in technology have 
been quite significant in some industries, such as computers 
and communications, while other industries have 
experienced slower rates of technological growth. Shifts in 
technology have greatly affected the labor intensity of 
many industries, resulting in less employment in some areas 
even while consumption continues to increase. 


e Import shares. Purchases of imports of goods and 
services by consumers, businesses, and governments 
generally have an effect, albeit limited, on employment 
related to personal consumption expenditures. For 
example, rising imports of apparel and shoes have cut 
into domestic production of these items and have 
lowered related domestic employment. 


e Labor productivity. The growth of nonfarm labor 
productivity is projected to average 2.4 percent per year 
from 2000 through 2010, continuing the very strong 
productivity growth experienced in the Nation since 
1995. 


Consumer spending and major industries 


The U.S. economy is composed of a broad range of industries 
with different characteristics. Industries are characterized as 
either goods producing or service producing. Goods-producing 
industries include agriculture, forestry, and fishing; mining; 
construction; and manufacturing. Service-producing industries 
encompass transportation, communications, and public utilities; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
services; and government. Continuing a longstanding trend, 
the U.S. economy is experiencing a shift from goods-producing 
employment to service-producing employment. This trend can 
be seen in historical data, as well as in the projected numbers for 
the 2000-10 period, during which virtually all employment 
growth is expected to occur in service-producing industries. 
(See table 2.) 

Personal consumption expenditures from the goods- 
producing sector grew at annual rate of 2.7 percent during 1990— 
2000, even as consumer-related employment in the sector 
declined at an annual rate of 0.7 percent. Meanwhile, over the 
same period, purchases from the service-producing sector grew 
at an annual rate of 3.5 percent, with an accompanying 2.3- 
percent increase in consumer-related employment. The Bureau 
projects that consumer-generated employment in the goods- 
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Table 2. | Domestic consumption and employment, by major industry sector, 1985, 1990, 1995, and 2000 (actual) and 2010 
(projected) 
Personal consumption expenditures Domestic final demand spending 
on domestically produced commodities (billions of 1996 dollars) 
Sector (billions of 1996 dollars) 2 
1985 1990 1995 2000 2010 
IANS OCLONS veccceseeceecnevteseteccssence=eee 6,035.7 702039), 7,956.5 | 10,101.6 | 15,457.8 
GOodS|ProdUGing |e eesertecseeeteeees 1,965.5 2,200.1 2,472.6 3,339.4 5,724.7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ... 52.9 59.4 58.4 78.6 107.1 
Mili jceceesstsceeccce-ccervescesstoestaavensdessenes 39.7 28.7 28.2 36.6 40.1 
GOMSURUICTION icccecectoscscocesseacerscsesetvester: 594.9 608.7 626.0 779.3 993.9 
MamUfacturiing|ieccsccseccecesssecsecessescssaee 1,278.0 1,503.3) 1,760.21 2,444.9 4,583.5 
Durables iia...25. ccsssessscerecatersteaueaustss 659.5 800.6 970.3 1,565.0 3,417.4 
Nondutablasi- sees coerce cree : ; : : 618.5 702.7 789.7 879.9 1,166.1 
SOlVICE | PLOGUCING)eeeecseseceessseeeee- sees 3,004.9 | 3,535.6 | 4,030.8 | 4,975.1 | 6,842.1 4,070.2 4,830.8} 5,483.9 6,762.2 9,733.1 
Transportation e.:ccrseccteseseeseesceseees 80.2 86.2 106.5 140.2 197.4 140.1 172.0 211.2 255.3 382.6 
COmMUMICAtion esssessetseeeteet eres eee 62.8 85.2 112.5 167.2 337.4 75.9 103.9 136.1 201.7 388.0 
WJtHtiOS oc. cteccsasestocsesscucucsecoucetsorvese 127.3 139.5 151.8 164.0 203.5 142.9 162.5 179.8 198.6 248.4 
WACO cet, cece svosescaeseesceceicesics cocceacsseres 772.8 904.3 | 1,036.5} 1,365.3} 1,878.7 882.8 1,044.5} 1,227.5 1,629.3 2,513.2 
Finance, insurance, and real 
COStALG arses rae cee receceeeeeeeee 1,033.4 | 1,162.1 | 1,391.8] 1,956.6 977.1 1,129.4) 1,286.5 1,563.0 2,272.8 
Services .......... f : 1,448.2 | 1,721.8)| 2,267.7 1,077.3 1,348.0} 1,570.0 2,027.0 2,962.2 
Government : : 37.2 41.4 60.4 813.1 913.7 928.4 987.0 1,078.3 
SpecialiimGUstieS ccceeccerstersserescerteccass : ! -24.1 -16.6 -59.6 -39.0 43.2 —55.6 -99.7 -112.4 
Consumer-related employment Total employment 
(thousands) (thousands) 
x — : 
1985 1985 1990 1995 2000 2010 
AlluSeCtorSiacau..savaceaican 61,342 99,740 111,580} 119,361 133,741 155,722 
GoodSiproducing tecscescaeseceeteseerrt=s= 11,769 26,510 26,712 26,239 27,921 29,668 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ... 1,202 1,665 1,806 1,973 2,211 2,611 
Mining teeters cect cans evs eet 2 360 928 709 581 543 488 
CONSTRUCUOM eerste sceeeeceee eet eee stare 822 4,668 5,120 5,1601 6,698 7,522 
Manufacteininclesccseenestores-meesense teres 9,385 19,250 19,077 18,524 18,469 19,047 
Durables)-2cicese ate eee Se etecc dee 3,397 11,461 11,109] 10,683.3 11,138 11,780 
Nondurables 222, c.ccccectcseersonee 5,988 7,789 7,968 7,841 7G 7,267 
SOMnviCe PrOdUGING |erereeseeers-eeeeceeeeeeee 49,573 73,230 84,868 93,122 105,820 126,055 
hranSpomtationiies-cxccrescetereeccess 1,797 2,997 3,510 3,904 4,529 5,466 
Communication \ee sees creo erasesecs 1,014 1,318 1,309 1,318 1,639 1,916 
WU OS ceeeeeeeeseteee eer coereceeereeree 715 916 957 911 851 893 
TAG ee ee et eee anaes 19,243 23,048 25,774 27,565 30,331 34,200 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 5,066 5,950 6,709 6,806 7,560 8,247 
Services .......... 20,294 22,607 28,305 33,313 40,230 52,898 
Government 1,443 16,394 18,304 19,306 20,680 22,436 
Special industries .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 | .0 
Personal consumption expenditures as a Annual average growth rate of personal 
percent cf domestic final demand spending consumption expenditure (percent) 
1985 1990 | 1995 2000 2010 1985-90 | 1990-95 |1995-2000 |1990-2000| 2000-10 
All sectors 61.3 61.1 60.9 59.1 54.9 3.0 Pads 4.2 3.3 3.6 
Goods producing 35.3 34.6 33.1 29.8 28.8 1.9 Wes 4.0 2a, 5:2 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ... 46.8 53.7 62.9 58.9 56.8 OY 2.8 4.7 3.8 2.8 
Mining een Aen eal eer oc 4 45) 3) 5 58 4.6 9 3.8 2.3 -2.3 
GConstrictionicscsessssccsten ratte eeneee 0 0 0 0 0 .0 0 0 0 0 
Mamtstacttningpeescsstcscse secrets 52.3 48.4 44.4 38.8 34.7 lays 1.4 3.9 2.7 BS 
DUraDlOsy sve. ots sarees secnccesesreoscs oe 25.2 23.5 21.2 20.8 23.9 2.5 1.8 9.6 5.6 9.6 
Nondurables vec cvcsectcss.ceasteccessreres 81.2 76.9 72.9 70.8 66.3 1.5 1.3 1.6 1.4 22 
S@PViCE PrOGUGCING .................--ceceeseree 73.8 73.2 73.5 73.6 70.3 3.3 2.7 4.3 3.5 3.2 
ransportation\e-cacsesctrcessteee- erence 572 50.1 50.4 54.9 51.6 Was 4.3 5.6 5.0 3.5 
(CommMUNiGatiOntenseeresererss se eetecers 82.7 82.0 82.7 82.9 87.0 6.3 Si 8.2 7.0 eS) 
WMS Tce eteverctarccesccsv es ctceee eee 89.1 85.9 84.4 82.6 81.9 1.8 Uez/ 1.6 1.6 a2 
WiAdO Gs Ries emir, Cen, 87.5 86.6 84.4 83.8 74.8 3.2 2.8 i/ 4.2 3:2 
Finance, insurance, and real 
OSLALO 0.0... seersersnecrneernvecnscensersnecnesses 92.2 91.5 90.3 89.0 86.1 2.8 2.4 3.7 3.0 3.5 
SOIVICOS serra seen eee rho eee 94.2 93.6 92.2 84.9 76.6 4.4 2.8 3.5 3.2 2.8 
Government ..... 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 5.6 2.6 1.1 De lez, 3.8 
Special industries -37.7 23.1 43.4 16.7 53.0 192.0) 19.3 —/.2 5.2 13.6 
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Table 2._ Continued—Domestic consumption and employment, by major industry sector, 1985, 1990, 1995, and 2000 
(actual) and 2010 (projected) 
Consumer-related employment lai sean do a a aus ren 
as a per consumption 
Sector : percent of total employment expenditures (percent) 
1985 1990 1995 2000 2010 1985-90 | 1990-95 |1995-2000/|1990-2000| 2000-10 
LIPS OGROUS cst casceeteecersecects ns 61.5 62.1 63.0 62.2 60.7 xs) 1.6 eal 1.8 1.3 
GOOUS PrOGuGlNG ex... .csecc-2e- oes ccoseee cee 44.4 42.8 41.7 38.2 34.4 -.6 -.9 -.5 —7 -.4 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ... Were: 3A 75.6 72.1 69.3 1.9 2.5 1.3 1.9 1.3 
Mining sesssesecnessessssnesussneraeeacensennesneeneess 38.8 39.9 36.5 32.1 26.1 4.7 -5.6 -3.9 4.7 -3.1 
GONSUUGHON actrees cee eexcresscasenee rns 17.6 14.3 11.9 11.8 10.8 -2.3 -3.4 5.2 8 3 
MamNUTAGIUFIN Gee cores cece eee oscar 48.8 47.6 46.5 43.8 39.2 -.6 -1.1 -1.2 -1.2 -8 
BUT ADIOS Fe cotee ent ceed Saseeeescashesenccancee 29.6 28.3 27.9 27.3 24.5 -1.5 -1.0 4 -.3 —5 
Nondurables 76.9 74.6 71.8 68.9 63.1 -.1 -1.1 2.1 -1.6 -1.0 
SONVICE: PIOGUGING <c:chesccncevonsececscccscns 67.7 68.2 69.0 68.5 66.9 3:1 2a 25 23 les 
WFANSPOMAOMs.cergccesvesaceteee ne recsenes | 60.0 57.0 57.0 57.9 54.8 2.2 2.2 303 PATE 1.3 
Gormlinicationicasiveccstersccsscts. eens 76.9 76.6 lee 76.8 17.3 —2 3 4.3 2.3 1.6 
RSH OS oot acces teesececssy-tBese-tatenadceeact 78.0 76.8 76.1 73.9 70.6 6 1.2 —1.9 =1.5 .0 
FN sacs sc ceiens See oscawetctace ec nateceesss 83.5 83.4 83.5 84.8 81.2 Pye 1.4 2.3 1.8 8 
Finance, insurance, and real i 
SE £2 2 PAR ee ern eer ee 85.1 85.0 84.6 83.5 79.4 2.4 2 1.8 1.0 4 
CIID OS) cies escussccecsexcsceetttnecewtescsesescccs 89.8 89.6 90.1 85.9 82.2 4.6 3.4 2.9 oul 2S 
(Gro STC] fei Cenc ten ae ete ep 8.8 8.5 7.8 6.9 6.2 .0 0 .0 0 AO) 
Special industries .................:scsesses .0 0 0 .0 0 .0 .0 0 0 0 
Note: The negative values of personal consumption expenditures in as from the impact of the noncomparable imports industry (goods not 
special industries result from an accounting convention used to move capable of being produced in the United States) and the scrap, used, and 
expenditures in the United States by foreigners from personal consumption secondhand goods industries. Total final demand spending in mining is 
expenditures to exports. The negative values of total final demand spending negative because purchases of imports outvalue purchases of 
in special industries result from this same accounting convention, as well domestically produced goods. 


Serv 
new 


producing sector will continue to decline, despite a 5.2-percent 
annual rate of growth in production, while employment in the 
service-producing sector will grow at a 1.5-percent rate, with 


about 12 million jobs added as a result of consumer spending. serv 


ices sector, which is projected to add a net 8.9 million 
jobs by 2010. The services sector encompasses a variety 


of different subsectors, such as personal services; auto repair 


ices and garages; miscellaneous repair shops; motion 


picture, amusement, and recreation services; business 


Goods-producing sector. Although consumer expenditures 
on the goods-producing sector of the economy are projected to 
increase by 5.2 percent over the 2000-10 period, growth within 
the different industries is likely to vary significantly and have a 
differential impact on employment. Continuing the trend from 
1990 to 2000, employment in the goods-producing sector is 
projected to decline by 0.4 percent per year, with the sector 
losing approximately 440,000 jobs over the 2000-10 period. 
Within the goods-producing sector, the only two industries 
that are projected to have a positive growth rate of employment 
are agriculture, fisheries, and forestry, at 1.3 percent per year, 
and construction, increasing by 0.3 percent each year. The 
projected 1.3-percent growth rate of employment in agriculture, 
fisheries, and forestry is due primarily to BLS expectations 
regarding landscape and horticulture services and veterinary 
services. The expected 0.3-percent rate in the construction 
industry is based on the anticipated demand for new housing 
and continued growth in the construction of roads, bridges, and 
tunnels. Every other industry in the goods-producing sector is 
projected to have negative employment growth, despite consistent 
increases in consumer spending over the projection horizon. 


Serv 


with 
diffi 


2: 


Service-producing sector. Within the service-producing 
industries, the largest impact of consumer spending is on the 


Health services. 


ices; health services; and social services. The different 


categories of services are mostly labor-intensive industries 


varying amounts of labor productivity, which is usually 
cult to measure. More than three-fourths of the projected 


job growth in the services sector is concentrated in the last 
three subgroups—business services, health services, and 
social services: 


Business services. Business services includes a variety 
of different services, such as computer and data-processing 
services, personnel supply services, advertising, services 
to buildings and miscellaneous equipment, and rental and 
leasing services. The business services group is expected 
to be the fastest-growing industry group in the services 
division. 

The health services component, which 
includes hospitals, offices of health practitioners, and 
health-care services, is anticipated to add a large number 
of new jobs as aging baby boomers—the population 
born between 1946 and 1964—demand more of these 
types of service. It is worth noting that the baby boomers 
will be aged 46 years to 64 years in 2010. 
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3. Social services. Social services include day care and 
residential care services. As the labor force 
participation rate of women in all age groups has 
increased, the demand for child care has accelerated, 
and this trend is expected to continue into the next 
decade. Employment in residential care services also 
is projected to increase as a result of the aging cohorts 
of the population looking for alternatives to nursing 
homes and hospital care. 


Projections for the other industries within the service- 
producing sector are as follows: 


4. Communications. Communications services are another 
high-employment sector that is projected to grow as a result 
of consumer spending. The dominant industries in this 
sector are telephone and telegraph communications and 
the communications service industry. Strong demand for 
residential and business wired and wireless systems, cable 
systems, and high-speed Internet connections are expected 
to contribute to a 1.6-percent growth rate of employment in 
the sector. 


5. Transportation. An increase of 3.5 percent in consumer 
demand and expenditure is anticipated to permit the 
transportation sector to enjoy a 1.3-percent rise in employ- 
ment. The growth in the industry is projected to be led by 
an increase in employment in the trucking, courier services, 
and warehouse and storage industries. Trucking and 
warehousing are expected to provide the most new jobs. 
As a result of population growth and urban sprawl, local 
and urban passenger transit also is projected to account for 
a large number of new jobs in the sector. 


6. Wholesale and retail trade. In general, overall economic 
growth drives both of these industries, which provide the 
means for getting products from manufacturers to 
consumers. Because consumption accounts for such a large 
share of economic growth, employment related to con- 
sumption in these industries is expected to be quite large as 
well. 


7. Finance, insurance, and real estate. Employment growth 
in this sector is expected to decline from the 1990-2000 
rate of 1.0 percent to 0.4 percent in the 2000-10 period. 
The finance sector of the industry—including de- 
positary and nondepositary institutions and securities 
and commodity brokers and dealers—is projected to 
grow as a result of the financial needs of the baby-boom 
generation, which will be at the height of its saving years. 
The growth of tax-favorable retirement plans and the 
globalization of securities markets are other factors 
aiding employment growth in this sector. Counter to the 
trend, however, employment in depositary institutions 
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is expected to decline, due to the surge in Internet 
banking, automated teller machines, and debit cards. 


Industry ranking 


Consumer-related employment as a percent of total em- 
ployment was estimated and ranked for 192 industry groups 
in 2000 and also projected for 2010. The resulting ranking 
shows that most of the 192 industries are dependent on 
consumer spending to some degree, either directly or in- 
directly. The degree to which an industry depends on 
consumer spending for employment can be estimated by the 
ratio of consumption-related employment to total employment 
for each industry. Table 3 lists the 22 industries that are most 
dependent on consumer spending. All but one of these 
industries (private households) is a service-producing 
industry. 

As a result of high consumer demand stemming from the 
combined effects of the aging of the population and advances 
in medical technology, the health services group is projected to 
be a prime source of consumer-related employment. Top 
industries providing health services are hospitals, offices of 
health practitioners, and nursing and personal care facilities. In 


Consumer-related employment as a percent 


of total employment, 2000 (actual) and 2010 


(projected) 
Employment generated by 
consumption as a percent of 
industry total Industry employment 
2000 2010 
Othenlodging|placeswes.s.-.s cesses eree 100.0 100.0 
FOS ital Siheen-ceects-cseosccccoteesrersecemereseteeenace 100.0 100.0 
EducationaliSenviceSiassse- cues eeeteee 100.0 100.0 
ealth,SCrviceS Im: G:Carseecuse eens rere tries 100.0 100.0 
Museums and botanical and 
ZOOIOGICAl| GAneN Sreeeceseeae recente: 100.0 100.0 
BOWIIMO(GOMLCTS aeccerec ste ssercesaveesecenccnecereeee 100.0 98.6 
Rrivateinouseholds ieee seerecstseceeen re 100.0 100.0 


Amusement and recreation services, 


IN. Q2CE tears carccnershcscvevsscdvs-sueces¥rceecsrenterce 99:9, 100.4 
Beauty and barber shops 99.5 99.2 
Nursing and personal-care 

fACHIt CS A ee eee oe eee ee 99.3 99.1 
Offices of health practitioners ................ 99.4 98.4 
Funeral services and crematories .......... 99.0 98.1 
Videotapettentalinesstent. eee meee re 98.8 97.7 
Membership organizations ............0.00.0.2.. 98.7 97.8 
Eating and drinking places ................000.. 98.4 97.8 
Child day care Services ............cccccceeeeeee 97.5 OAT. 
Personal Services, .€.C. .........cecccceseseees 97.4 95.8 
Individual and miscellaneous social 

SOINVICES yuu. crete ce raet eee een 96.8 96.9 
Watch, jewelry, and furniture repair ........ 96.6 96.3 
Cable and pay television services ......... 96.3 94.8 
Beverages: ai merircetrs eee 94.7 92.1 
ResidentialiGaneye. sven eee 94.4 95.4 
Retail trade, excluding eating and 

drinking places: seas se eee e eee ee 93.8 89.8 
Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere clasified. 


the 2000-10 projection period, the aging of the baby-boom 
generation is expected to lead to the expansion of outpatient 
and ambulatory services and the continued expansion of home 
health care services, producing greater employment oppor- 
tunities in the health-related industries. 

Educational services, a labor-intensive industry with a 
strong link to consumer spending, is anticipated to be another 
top employment generator. High demand for education, 
mainly as a result of a growing elementary-school-age 
population, as well an increasing need for postsecondary 
education and corporate training services, will keep this 
industry a large generator of employment during 2000-10. 

Projected strong growth in income and the resulting consumer 
affluence will likely benefit industries with high income 
elasticities of demand, such as recreation industries, as 
consumers spend more resources on leisure time and sports 
activities. The Bureau anticipates that museums, botanical and 
zoological gardens, bowling centers, amusement and recreation 
services, videotape rental services, and cable and pay television 
services will create a vast amount of employment, virtually all 
from consumer demand. 

Retail trade continues to generate large employment 
increases, due to population growth and rising disposable 
income, as well as the labor-intensive nature of the industry. 
Similarly, all sectors of the restaurant industry—fast-food 
establishments, moder-ately priced restaurants, and fine- 
dining establishments, are expected to maintain their position 
as another large generator of employment. 

Although service-producing industries increasingly have 
been responsible for the largest share of employment related to 
consumer spending, some manufacturing industries, such as 
household furniture, jewelry, silverware, and plated ware, as well 
as toys and sporting goods, also have been, and are projected 
to remain, among the large creators of employment. (See table 3.) 


Major occupational groups 


Employment generated by consumer spending is distributed 
across all occupations, to varying degrees. The transition 
from industry employment to occupational employment is 
accomplished through the use of an industry-occupation 
matrix that shows staffing patterns, or share distributions of 
occupations within each industry. Staffing patterns in various 
industries are developed by the BLS Occupational 
Employment Statistics survey. 

The distribution of employment among the 10 major 
occupational groups listed in the Standard Occupational 
Classificational Manual’° is shown in table 4. It should not be 
surprising that, among these groups, service occupations 
rank as the largest generator of consumer-related 
employment, with 19.5 million jobs in 2000. The category is 
expected to maintain its leading position in 2010, with a 
projected 23.4 million jobs owing, at least in part, to consumer 
spending. In 2010, consumer spending employment as a 
percent of total employment is anticipated to be 80 percent, 
the same as in 2000. 

Professional and related occupations accounted for 13.2 
million jobs in 2000, good enough for a third-place ranking. 
During the 2000—10 period, the group is expected to create 3.9 
million additional jobs as a result of consumer expenditures, 
moving it up to second place in 2010. Office and administrative 
support occupations employed 15.1 million of the workforce 
and ranked second in 2000. Over the 2000—10 period, the 
category is projected to create 874 thousand additional jobs 
as aresult of consumer spending, placing it third in 2010. Two 
occupational groups—farming, fishing, and forestry; and 
production—are expected to see their total number of jobs 
related to consumer spending decline, due chiefly to the 
adoption of new technologies, ongoing productivity gains, 


Table 4. c §=Consumer-related employment, by major occupational group, 2000 (actual) and 2010 (projected) 
[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
| Abella hath. Average annual rate 
Total wage and salary Consumer-related employment as a of change in 
employment employment percent of total employment (percent) 
Major occupational group employment 
Related to 
2000 2010 2000 2010 Change 2000 2010 Total consumption 
+ IE | 
Total, all occupations ......... 133,741 155,722 83,179 94,513 11,334 62.2 60.7 1:5 es 

Management, business, and 

‘nancial bee ee ee eee 12,637 14,849 7,267 8,241 974 OD oS) 1.6 Wee 
Professional and related 

OC CUP ANORS ceesscrcses-onenaneae= 24,844 31,601 13,192 17,112 3,920 53a) 54.2 2.4 2.6 
SOMVICO te ee etoast rtteccsesectesrenerenes 24,321 29,293 19,477 23,416 3,939 80.1 79.9 1.9 1.9 
Sales and related occupations . 13,430 15,294 10,992 11,894 902 81.8 77.8 1.3 8 
Office and administrative 

SUP Olitiseeneecsocsee.ceettaetanensecers 23,3939 25,640 15,078 15,952 874 64.5 62.2 9 6 
Farming, fishing, and forestry ... 1,231 1,299 829 823 -6 67.4 63.4 45) -.1 
Construction and extraction ..... 6,135 7,002 fenizat Apeae 96 18.3 17.4 133} 8 
Installation, maintenance, and 

L(G) oft cence ese 06: brane eco roceceeD 5,382 6,053 S216 3,485 272 0.7 57.6 ite 8 
PKG CUICTIOMN tes scccrecesen cs eeecevers<zeeese-x 12,699 13,496 6,252 6,089 -163 49.2 45.1 6 -—.3 
Transportation and material 

aris hse eee hee ERO EEE 9,669 11,194 5,719 6,250 531 59.1 55.8 ko 9 
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and a continuing gradual substitution of capital for labor, 
especially in the production sectors of the economy. 

Of the major occupational groups, professional and related 
occupations are projected to grow the fastest, 2.6 percent 
between 2000 and 2010, twice the rate of growth of overall 
occupational change. The high employment growth of this group 
is predicated largely upon an increase in demand for some of its 
jobs. A variety of computer-related and health services 
occupations, including physician’s assistants and dentists, 
dental hygienists, physical therapists, nuclear medicine 
technologists, respiratory therapists, and radiological 
technologists, belong to the group. 

At a projected rate of 1.9 percent per year, the service 
occupations group would have the second-highest rate of 
employment growth from 2000 to 2010. This rate is the same for 
both consumer-related and total service employment. Service 
occupations are a major generator of jobs. Within the category, 
health care support occupations, social services occupations, 
and protective service occupations are among the fastest- 
growing subgroups. 

The most rapidly growing occupations in the professional 
and related occupations major group are concentrated in 
industries with high rates of growth. In contrast, production 
occupations are projected to grow more slowly than overall 
employment, largely because nearly 3 out of 4 such 
occupations are in the slow-growing manufacturing sector." 
Production occupations, which have the lowest growth 
among all occupations, include farming, fishing, and forestry 
occupations; construction and extraction occupations; and 
installation, maintenance, and repair occupations. 


Detailed occupations 
At a detailed level, the Bureau projects employment for almost 
350 occupations for the U.S. economy. Consumption-related 
employment estimates for each of these occupations were 
sorted by their average annual growth over the projection 
period. The occupations projected to be the fastest growing 
are listed in table 5. Professional and related occupations, 
including computer support specialists and systems 
administrators, computer software engineers, systems 
analysts, computer scientists, database administrators, and 
desktop publishers, dominate the list. Computer support 
Specialists and systems administrators, and computer 
software engineers, have the highest projected annual growth 
rates, 5.7 percent and 5.6 percent, respectively. Increasing 
demand for computer-related occupations is expected to 
reflect ongoing momentous advances in high technology and 
the continuing development of new computer applications, 
as well as the rising use of highly sophisticated software by 
an increasingly computer-aware group of consumers. 

A number of other occupations from the service occupa- 
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tions group are projected to have significant rates of growth, 
including medical assistants, physician’s assistants, medical 
records and health information technicians, physical therapist 
assistants and aides, and occupational therapists. Rapid growth 
among health-related occupations demonstrates the aging of 
the baby-boom generation and the increasing stratification by 
skill level of the health care professions. In addition, a wealthier 
population is better able to afford quality health care, and 
advances in medical technology permit an increasing number of 
health problems to be treated more effectively.'? The demand for 
special-education teachers is expected to grow by 4.2 percent 
annually as a result of an increase in the number of people with 
certain needs and disabilities that, sometimes by law, require 
special education. 

Note that the rankings in table 5 are based on the growth rates 
of the occupations and not on the actual number of jobs 
generated. Some high-growth occupations with a small 
employment base will create small numbers of jobs, while some 
slow-growing occupations with a large base will provide a large 
number of new job opportunities. 

Table 6 lists the detailed occupations employing the 
highest number of employees, both in 2000 and projected for 
2010. A variety of service occupations, including food and 
beverage servers and related workers; chefs, cooks, and food 
preparation workers; and building cleaning workers, are at the 
top of the list. Some sales occupations, such as retail 
salespersons and cashiers, also are expected to maintain a large 
number of jobs. Other occupations with a large number of 
workers are the health-related jobs, including registered nurses 
and psychiatric and home health aides. Office and administrative 
occupations, such as information and record clerks, secretaries 
and administrative assistants, and financial clerks, also are 
among the large-base occupations. Human services assistants, 
nurses, medical assistants, physician’s assistants, and physical 
therapist assistants and aides are among the fastest-growing 
professional specialty occupations. The rapid growth of service 
industries, in addition to the fact that 75 percent of the entire 
professional specialty occupations are located within the service 
industries, explains the large number of job openings in the 
aforementioned occupations. 


CONSUMER DEMAND IS THE MAIN FORCE BEHIND THE US. 
ECONOMY and, by extension, is the prime source of employment 
and economic growth. The significant share of GDP held by 
personal consumption expenditures gives consumers a power— 
reflected in their preferences—to command the direction and 
propel the growth of output and employment in many different 
sectors of the economy. The analysis and projections pre- 
sented in this article indicate that, over the 2000-10 period, 
consumer expenditures will continue to shift employment from 
goods-producing to service-producing industries. Service- 
producing industries—including transportation, com- 


Table 5. Projected fastest-growing occupations, 2000-10 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
| Employment | Average annual 
| Occupation Change rate of growth 
2000 2010 (percent) 

Computer support specialists and systems administrators ........ 324 566 242 5.73 
Computer Software ENGINGELS) <cccc-cecceccec-cecssececesackstoesecoccasdevceacekes 179 308 129 5.58 
SEMICONGUCLOMPlOCESSOLS ae... eee eee ee ee 10 16 if 5.31 
Personal and home care aides 416 681 265 5.05 
Social and human service assistants 193 3165 123 5.04 
Medicaliassistantc etait ates id ee A ees aerate eee 316 502 186 4.75 
| Physician assistants 54 86 32 14 
Medical records and health information technicians ...............0+- 128 197 69 4.38 
BISSKOp PUDISMENS Reese. caeaeeosucenccherteweecs eves oe ee ee 26 39 13 4.26 
Speech-language pathologists and audiologists ... 56 84 29 4.22 
pleachetsySpecialteaducationireno-.c.ssecestace: cote cccsuteae-caseesetee cas 116 174 59 4.19 
| Physical therapist assistants and aideS ..........cececeeeeeeeeeceeeee 79 117 38 3.98 
EVelorinananstccne: roe ec cee ete Sh ees Oa ee ae <Y/ 55 18 3.93 
| Systems analysts, computer scientists, and database ° 

CLCUMMINIS A LOTS earache oes Mena nee ek 329 482 153 3.90 
Occupational therapist assistants and aides ..........0..c:ccceceeeeeee 23 33 10 3.78 


Table 6. . Occupations with the largest consumer-related employment, 2000 (actual) and 2010 (projected) 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Average annual 
Occupation 2000 2010 Change rate of growth 
(percent) 

Food and beverage servers and related Workers .......-.....:c0006 6,105 7,195 1,090 1.66 
BARA SOS OMS ONS eucee nc wea ee seen oe aes ncece ee reer eese ec ai ey soar co gas tease 3,593 3,899 306 82 
IMFOTMAUON ARE FECOMG CLOTRS iors sto case ee ccacre Bese seeks cscs ranntecacics 3,480 4,064 584 1.56 
SRS RNS ee ee 3,054 3,365 312 98 
Material-Moving OCCUPATIONS 1.00.2... ee seeeeeseeeeeeees 2,996 3,186 190 .62 
Building Cleaning WOrKETS ...........:ecceseeseeeeeeeeeeees 2,928 3,182 254 83 
Chefs, cooks, and food preparation workers 2,448 2,768 320 1.24 
Material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and distributing 

occupations, except postal workers 2,351 2,380 29 12 
VF] aketa Vesta Wee a 9 oer ee ee nS ea ee 2,330 2,364 35 15 
Secretaries and administrative assistants .............:ccccsessesseeeees 2,270 2,421 151 .65 
PLO SPO HOCUS OS ene necaete ate taestanane ee nentacacsnucervasesesceraredcnscne aren ace 1,981 2,579 598 2.67 
Nursing, psychiatric, and home health aides .... 1,8378 2,439 601 2.87 
HOP CXCCULIVOS ci c-c0sccccazeteosacssccnesevnsasecesostsceconnsess 1,802 1,982 181 .96 
Truckdrivers and drivers/sales workers ... 1,767 1,949 182 98 
COMICS CIETKS NOEMCMAL | s-e-enactevasedvnecerstarcvrs abe 1,622 1,833 211 1.23 
SalGS WOIKEN SUDEIVISONS: .ccusercetvactstencserserascoeds ks sanexavststitor antes 1,338 1,430 92 67 
Teachers, preschool, kindergarten, and elementary, middle, 

ANGISECONGALY SCNOOM coe.-c cn sccscastececccece sete desecUaneccexaercet asatvanesn 1,231 1,585 354 2.56 


a le te 


munication, and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and services—are 
expected to account for nearly all of the 11.3 million new wage 
and salary jobs generated by consumer spending over the 
period. Continuing the employment growth patterns of the 
1990-2000 period, the services and trade industry divisions 
will amount to nearly 97 percent of new wage and salary 
employment growth. 

Services make up the largest and also the fastest-growing 
major industry group whose growth is due to consumer 
spending. Services are projected to add 8.9 million new jobs over 


the 2000-10 period, so that by 2010, the sector will provide 
employment for nearly 85.3 million people. More than three- 
fourths of this projected job growth is concentrated in three 
sectors of service industries: business services, health services, 
and social services. The expansion of the service-producing 
industries is anticipated to create demand for many service- 
related occupations, but the expected employment growth is 
likely to be different among different occupational groups, with 
professional and related occupations and service occupations 
growing the fastest and generating more jobs than any other 
occupational group over the projection horizon. CJ 
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Notes _ 


' Personal consumption expenditures are defined as the market 
value of spending by individuals and not-for-profit institutions on all 
goods and services. Personal consumption expenditures also include 
the value of certain imputed goods and services—such as the rental 
value of owner-occupied homes—and compensation paid in kind— 
such as employer-paid health and life insurance premiums. After-tax 
wages, salaries, interest income, dividends, and property income, in 
addition to transfer payments such as Social Security, unemployment 
insurance, and welfare payments, are the main sources of income at 
consumers’ disposal for spending. 


> For a more complete discussion of the methodology used, see Bis 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2414 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
September 1992), chapter 15, “Employment Projections,” pp. 128-39. 


’ Tbid. 


* The input-output tables for the U.S. economy were last published 
in Benchmark input-output accounts of the U.S., 1992 (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, September 
1998). The input-output model consists of two basic tables. The first, 
the “use” table, describes the sale of every commodity, both to final 
purchasers, for use in its unaltered state, and as an intermediate product, 
for use as an input to the production process of other industries. This 
table is so named because it reflects the use of commodities by industries. 
The second table, called the “make” table, displays the production of 
commodities by each industry and reflects the reality that a commodity 
can be produced by a multiplicity of industries. 


> Direct employment measures the employment actually 
necessary to produce a good or service within the producing 
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industry. Indirect employment is the employment generated in alli 
of the industries that support the producing industry with their 
inputs. All of these employees, direct and indirect, earn income, 
and their income will generally be spent on consumer goods, which, 
in turn, will generate a third type of employment: induced 
employment (also referred to as “income multiplier effects on 
employment”). The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not attempt to 
measure induced employment. 


® The latest published Occupational Employment Statistics data are 
in Occupational Employment and Wages, 2000, Bulletin 2549 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, April 2002). 


’ For further discussions, see Betty W. Su, “The U.S. economy to 
2010,” Monthly Labor Review, November 2001, pp. 3-20. 


8 H. S. Houthakker, “An International Comparison of Household 
Expenditure Patterns, Commemorating the Centenary of Engel’s Law,” 
Econometrica, 1957, pp. 332-551. 


° See Jay M. Berman, “Industry output and employment 
projections to 2010,” Monthly Labor Review, November 2001. pp. 
39-56. 


'0 Standard Occupatienal Classification Manual (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, October 2000). 


'' For a further discussion of the category, see Daniel E. Hecker, 
“Occupational employment projections to 2010,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 2001, pp. 57-84. 


"2 bid. 
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Welfare Reform Impacts 


Welfare reform impacts 


in the sipp 


Data from the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) 
suggest that families who left the rolls due to welfare reform 

were more prone to economic difficulties than other leavers, 
however, income improved for most post-reform leavers 


early 6 years after enactment of the 
Neeson! Responsibility and Work 

Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 
(PRWO or simply “welfare reform’) most analysts 
have found generally positive outcomes. 
Welfare dependence has declined; by 1999, 
average monthly welfare caseloads stood at less 
than half the 1994 pre-reform peak for the 
predecessor Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC). In addition, the economic 
status of women who head families with children, 
the group affected most directly by welfare 
reform, has improved according to annual data 
from the March Current Population Survey 
(cps).! After a post-1995 dip, even the poorest 
families showed economic gains in 1999 and 
2000, though these were lost in the recession 
year of 2001. 

Analysis of expenditure levels provides a 
more optimistic picture. Several samples 
specially created to monitor what happened 
under the new program, Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families (TANF), have also reported 
income gains. The Urban Institute’s National 
Survey of American Families found that families 
leaving welfare in 1999 did as well or better 
economically than 1997 leavers.? Researchers 
employing data from the Women’s Employment 
Project, find that “work pays” for post-reform 
welfare leavers.* However, other researchers 
have also found that some families lost ground 


economically after leaving welfare. In their first 
year off the rolls, nearly half of all leavers had 
average monthly income lower than their last 
months on welfare.° 

These descriptive analyses tell us what has 
happened, often termed “outcomes,” since 
enactment of welfare reform. A smaller number 
of analyses has tried to estimate the difference 
that welfare reform has made for families, often 
termed “impacts.” So far, estimates of welfare 
impacts have been limited largely to annual data 
from the March cps.° The earliest CPS analyses 
focused on how much of the historic post-1994 
caseload decline was due to welfare reform and 
how much was due to the strong economy of 
the late 1990s.” In a 2000 study, Robert Schoeni 
and Rebecca Blank found positive impacts of 
pre-reform welfare waivers on the employment, 
earnings, and income of lower skilled females in 
the cPS.* Neeraj Kaushal and Robert Kaestner,’ 
and June O’Neill and M. Anne Hill’® found even 
larger positive impacts of welfare reform on 
welfare participation and employment among 
subgroups of women likely to be affected by 
reform. Because, until recently, the March CPs 
did not permit identification of welfare 
transitions, these analyses cannot tell us 
whether the impacts reflect the experience of 
parents leaving welfare due to reform or parents 
deterred from welfare by reform. The longitudinal 
character of the Survey of Income and Program 
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Participation (SIPP) allows us to estimate impacts of reform 
on more precisely defined groups. Welfare leavers can be 
identified and followed in the sipp. And although 
identification of deterred persons remains a challenge, the 
SIPP allows specification of a more precise proxy than the 
CRS: 


Limitations of the SIPP 


Sample loss and item nonresponse are the principal cautions 
with SIPP data. These surveys never manage to collect all the 
data they want from every household in their sample. 
Moreover, with panel surveys, some households that provide 
information at the start, move and are lost, or refuse to provide 
information at subsequent visits. In addition, households 
that do provide some information may not answer all the 
questions they are asked. 

Sample loss and item nonresponse, have been growing in 
national Federal household surveys, including the SIPP. By 
the end of the 4-year 1996 panel, about one-third of the sample 
had been lost.'' Of the households still in the sample, about 
half did not provide amounts for some types of income. These 
sample loss and nonresponse levels are higher than those in 
the 1993 SIPP panel wave files. 

The Census Bureau corrects for sample loss by increasing 
the sample weights, or the number of households each sample 
household is assigned to represent. And it corrects for item 


nonresponse by imputing answers based on othe 
information that the household has provided and responses 
provided by other households with similar characteristics. 
As with other surveys, sample loss from the SIPP is not 
random, but tends to occur more frequently with households 
that have less economic stability.'2 Analysis of welfare 
leavers from the first few waves of the 1996 panel found that 
those who remained in the sample were more likely to have 
earnings in their exit month.’ Thus welfare leavers who 
remain in the sample may be a little more successful than 
those who are lost. 


Income of leavers over 24 months 


Findings reported earlier from the first 3 years of the 4-year, 
37,000 household SIPP panel that began in 1996 were largely 
consistent with major themes from the many State-level 
“leavers studies,” and also with analysis of income trends 
among women who maintain families in the CPS.'* Release of 
data from the last year of the 1996 SIPP panel allows us to 
follow families through 1999. This expands the pool of families 
for impact analysis. It also provides a reasonably large number 
of leavers (n=695) who can be observed for 24 months 
following their exits.'* The longer observation is significant 
because many leavers do not realize income gains until their 
second year off the rolls. 

Chart 1 shows the monthly household income of AFDC/TANF 


| Chart 1. | AFDC/TANF leavers observable for 24 months in 1996 sipp panel-thirds ranked 
by post-exit household income 
Monthly income Monthly income 
4,500 4,500 
4,000 - | 4,000 
| Top third 
3,500 - | 3,500 
3,000 - 3,000 
20008 2,500 
2,000 | Middle thle ois dus ceca. de, Sule tunes creme - | 2,000 
{edo Sane See as 1,500 
1,000 1,000 
500 | | | | | | | | | | | | We | | 
500 
Gn month 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
fonssPoe ms Post-exit month of observation 
SOURCE: Data are from the 1996 Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). 
| 
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AFDC/TANF leavers observable for 24 post-exit months in 1996 sIPP panel—middle thi 
ranked by post-exit household income P desig 


Monthly income 


Monthly income 
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Source: Data are from the 1996 Survey of Income and Program Participation (sipP). 
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leavers who remained in the 1996 SIPP panel sample for at 
least 24 post-exit months.'® In chart 1, leavers are grouped 
into thirds based on their post-exit household money income 
plus food stamps, adjusted for household size. The top third 
experienced strong income gains over their first two exit years. 
The tracks for the middle and bottom thirds are fairly flat.’ 

Chart 2 presents a detailed picture of the incomes of the 
middle third of all leavers from chart 1. Chart 2 may be 
regarded as presenting the experience of typical leavers, 
around the median for all leavers. During the first post-exit 
year, monthly household income remained below income for 
the last months on the rolls, but then remained above during 
the second year. The chart starts at a point labeled “on the 
rolls.” This is the average income of the last two pre-exit 
months for each leaver. First, notice the changes from the 
left-most values, labeled “on the rolls,” to the first post-exit 
month. As expected, income from AFDC or TANF declines 
sharply, and food stamps do too, although less so. The line 
between “personal earnings” and “child support” does not 
decline as steeply, showing that earnings made up some of 
{ the loss. About half of leavers represented in chart 2 had 
4 some earnings in their last month on the welfare rolls, thus 
§ income for leavers in a typical month on welfare probably 
) was not as high as the last month. 

Leavers sometimes received other transfers besides TANF 
or food stamps. These transfers are included in the area 
* labeled “other personal income.” Five to ten percent of all 


leavers reported general assistance or some other cash 
welfare other than TANF. Around one-fifth of all leavers 
received Supplementary Security Income (SSI), either for 
themselves or on behalf of a child. Seven percent reported 
Social Security benefits. 

In the exit-month, 29 percent of leavers reported that they 
were residing in public housing or otherwise receiving rental 
assistance. However, the monthly amounts of that kind of 
transfer are not included on the SIPP file and so are not 
included in charts 1 and 2. 

In any single month, between | percent and 4 percent of 
all leavers reported no household money income or food 
stamps. About the same share reported only food stamps or 
rental assistance. No leavers had zero household income 
over the entire 24 month period. 

If the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) were added to post- 
exit incomes of eligible earners, income levels would be higher. 
Similarly, if work expenses, positive income taxes, and payroll 
taxes were subtracted, net gains would be lower. 


Income received by others 


In any single month, around half of all leavers lived with 
other family members with income.'* The thickest layer on 
Chart 2 is labeled “income of other family members,” which 
includes earnings, transfers, and other income received by 
others in the leavers’ families. By comparison, in any given 
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| Table 1. | Income of other family members of welfare 
leavers, 1996 panel, Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (SIPP) 
Observed in month 8 of the 1996 SIPP panel Monthly 
income 
All welfare leavers | 
Total family pretax money income plus food stamps ......... $1,699 
Leaver’s personal pre-tax money 
income plusmMoodestampsicec.cc1sceecesuescceseeee eee eee 907 
Income of other family MEMbDENS o1....... cc. cee cpese-saceesee 793 
Leavers with a spouse (22 percent) ............cceeceseeeenreeeneees 
INGOMEJONSPOUSC A. cay ecunaceere te ceccan cae a aeen erent erty 1,305 
Earnings: Of SDOUSC 2 irecncece tices ecccseunectncs some caer epeneeon ete deers 987 
Cash transfers received by SpOuUSEC.................:::cceeeeeeeee 165 
Food stamps received by SPOUSE ................:::cceeeeeeeerreeees 58 
Leavers residing with a parent (17 percent) 
Incomesofiiparenticrs ce ree nee eee 1,477 
Eamings:of panemticccececccnccsncctesceescor tr eocormenereseecer ee en 1,145 
Cash transfers received by parent ...............cccceeeeeeereees 166 
Food stamps received) by parent ............0.-...:eseeeceeeneeeee 45 
Leavers residing with a child 15 or older (13 percent) 
Incomelofichildi(@StOWOlGCN) merece erences meee rete 681 
Earningscofechilan(oiomolGen)neaaseeereenesreeee eee ear 560 
Cash transfers received by child (15 or older) ................. nts 
Food stamps received by child (15 or older) ................. 4 
NOTE: The tabie shows income from other family members of 
welfare leavers observable for at least 24 post-exit months. Monthly 
income amounts are from month 8 of the panel, using relationship detail 
from the topical module from wave 2. 


} Chart 3._ | Mean household income of disadvantaged welfare leavers in the 1996 siPP panel 


Monthly household income 


month, only 8 percent or 9 percent of leavers lived with 
unrelated household members who had income. The amounts 
of income received by other family members and by unrelated 
household members were similar—around $2,000 per month 
by the end of the period. But for all the speculation about the 
importance of “boyfriends” in understanding falling 
caseloads, data from the SIPP indicate that leavers were about 
5 times as likely to live with other family members than with 
any kind of unrelated household members. And only 5 
percent of leavers in the 1996 SIPP panel described 
themselves as living with an “unmarried partner.” 

With wave 2 of the SIPP, the 1996 panel asked very detailed 
questions about the relationships of everyone in the 
household to everyone else. These one-time data are the 
basis of the most complete view of income from other family 
members. 

Table 1 accounts for nearly four-fifths of the income received 
by other family members in month 8 of the 1996 sIPP. More than 
one-fifth of leavers with income from other family members 
resided with a spouse who had income. A little less than one- 
fifth of leavers with income from other family members resided 
with at least one parent with income. About | in 8 lived with a 
child (not necessarily a minor) who had some income. On 
average, earnings made up more than three-fourths of all the 
income of other family members shown in table 1. 


Monthly household income 
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Source: Data are from the 1996 Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). 
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Disadvantaged groups 


Mean household income of leavers with labor market 
disadvantages display a similar pattern of gradual 
improvement over the observation period. (See chart 3.) As 
expected, monthly incomes of these groups fall below the 
average for all leavers. 

About one-fourth of leavers in the 1996 panel did not 
reside at any point during 24 post-exit months with anyone 
else who received income. Poverty rates for those who had 
only their personal incomes throughout stood at 70 percent 
in the exit month. Still, as chart 3 shows, there was some 
improvement over the observation period, principally in 
earnings. 

Leavers who did not reach grade 12 constituted 37 percent 
of all leavers in the 1996 panel. This subgroup worked in 40 
percent of all months in their first 2 post-exit years, compared 
with 63 percent for leavers who attended grade 12. 

Among leavers who could be followed for 24 post-exit 
months, 17 percent reported a medical condition at the time 
of exit that limited the kind or amount of work they could do. 
They were employed in only about one-fourth of all months, 
and were more likely to return to TANF. In any month, from 
one-fourth to more than one-third of leavers with work 


limitations reported receiving Supplemental Security Income 
for themselves. 


Comparisons with earlier periods 


Earlier SIPP panels provide perspective on the 1996 panel 
experience portrayed in charts 1, 2, and 3 above. In chart 4, 
the income of leavers who could be followed for at least 24 
post-exit months in the smaller 1993 SIPP panel shows gradual 
improvement over the observation period, as in chart 3. 
Overall, the picture appears very similar to the 1996 panel, 
with perhaps a little less improvement over time. 

Chart 5, which compares monthly income to simulated 
monthly poverty thresholds in the 1993 and 1996 panels, also 
suggests that, although the volume of leavers increased 
dramatically with welfare reform, their experiences off the rolls 
have been similar to years just prior to enactment.'? 


Multivariate analysis 


Descriptive statistics suggest that the experience of recent 
leavers has not been very different than the experience of 
earlier leavers. Once off the rolls, leavers typically see 
improvement over the first 2 years, even those with labor 


| Chart 4 Mean household income of disadvantaged welfare leavers in the 1993 siPP panel 
Monthly income Monthly income 
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Chart 5. | Percentage of poor welfare leavers based on monthly household pretax-money plus 
food stamps and simulated poverty thresholds in the 1993 and 1996 sipP panels 
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Source: Data are from the 1993 and 1996 panels of the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP). 


market disadvantages. However, given the stronger economy 
in the second half of the 1990s, would we not expect 1996 
panel leavers to have even steeper income increases 
compared to 1993 panel leavers? Or, if the volume of leavers 
swelled in mid-decade with families who otherwise would 
have stayed on welfare, would we not expect that these 
welfare reform-induced leavers would depress the income 
trajectory of leavers as a group? These are questions about 
the impacts of welfare reform. To answer them, we need to 
compare what actually happened to estimates of what the 
poverty and income experience of leavers would have been if 
PRWO had not been enacted. These estimates are based on 
the experience of pre-reform leavers, after controlling for 
differences in the characteristics of the leavers and the 
strength of the economy. 


Positive impacts. The CPS-based impact analyses of O’ Neili 
and Hill and of Kaushal and Kaestner cited earlier found lower 
welfare participation and positive employment impacts 
among groups likely to be affected, principally women who 
maintain families. Starting with the broader group of all women 
aged 18-65, Schoeni and Blank’s preferred approach for 
isolating TANF impacts found negative impacts on welfare 
participation and poverty, and positive impacts on 
employment and income.” sIpP data provide evidence of 
similar beneficial impacts of welfare reform.?! 

The SIPP analysis that follows includes observations from 
1993-99, but these years are covered by only two panels. 
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The 1993 panel includes observations from 1993 to 1995, and 
the 1996 panel includes observations in that year to the early 
months of 2000. To first test consistency with the CPS-based 
findings, independent point-in-time samples of women who 
maintain families were identified from January 1994 (n=1,868) 
and from January 1998 (n=3,216). Because only one pre- 
welfare reform and one post-welfare reform cohort are 
employed, this design cannot distinguish the effects of 
welfare reform from other uncontrolled time-varying factors, 
as the CPS analyses attempt to do. 


The model. Whether female i receives welfare at any point 
during a year of observation (Y,) was estimated with the 
following logit model: 


Yi'=a+bDTANF + b2'x: + bsstatei (1) 
lfor Yi'>0 
Y = { cmeer 


TANF = | for the January 1998 cohort. 


X, is a vector of control variables for female i, 
including personal characteristics, household 
characteristics, and resident State welfare benefits, 
unemployment rates, and unemployment change.” 


state is a vector of dummy variables for 41 States 
with at least one case in each cohort. 


Consistent with the positive findings of the cps-based 
impact analyses, the 74NF dummy coefficient is negative and 
significant for welfare receipt and poverty.” It is positive 
and significant for earnings and monthly household income. 
Controlling for other demographic and economic variables, 
women who maintain families in the later cohort are less likely 
to receive welfare, less likely to be poor, and more likely to 
have earnings. They have higher real monthly incomes, 
adjusted for household size. In the later SIPP cohort, women 
who maintain families also are more likely to live with other 
family members—an indication that welfare reform changed 
the way families shared resources and expenses. 
(Coefficients, standard errors, and significance measures are 
presented in appendix table A—1.) 


Most caseload impacts from exits rather than entries. The 
impacts of reform on welfare participation could result from 
impacts on exits from welfare, on entries, or both. The SIPP’s 
longitudinal design permits us to address this issue. 

Women who were maintaining families in January 1993 or 
January 1997, | year before the cohorts chosen for appendix 
table A—1, are disaggregated into those who were receiving 
welfare and those who were not. From those subgroups, 
those who could be observed for the next 11 months are 
identified. Equations like equation | are formulated to observe 
whether the 74NF dummy variable is significantly associated 
with exits and entries, after controlling for demographic and 
economic factors. 

Women maintaining families and who reported receiving 
welfare in January 1997 were more likely to exit the rolls by 
the following December than were January 1993 recipients. 
Those not receiving welfare in January 1997 were less likely 
to receive benefits the following December. The results 
appear in appendix table A—2. Both exit impacts and entry 
impacts contributed to the welfare impacts on appendix table 
A-1.% 

The magnitude of the exit impacts was larger. By this 
_ measure, impacts of PRWO on exits reduced participation 
among women who maintain families by about 7 percentage 
points, and entry impacts reduced participation by about 2 


percentage points.” 
) Welfare leavers 


| An inference from the significant coefficient on 74NF for 
) welfare exits in appendix table A—2 is that leavers shown in 


@ charts 1, 2, 3, and 5 include some who would have remained 


on the rolls longer if PRWO had not been enacted. We do not 
| know which individual exits were policy-induced. However, 
+ because parents who stay longer on welfare tend to have 
less to offer the labor and marriage markets than those who 


of PRWO, would have a harder time in the labor market than 
other leavers. 

This line will be explored in two stages. First, the economic 
experience of post-reform leavers will be compared with pre- 
reform leavers’, controlling for personal characteristics, the 
strength of the economy, and program parameters. Second, 
several hypotheses about the incidence of the differences in 
experience will be tested. 

All females in the 1993 (n=338) and 1996 (n=1,002) panels 
who stopped receiving AFDC or TANF for at least 2 months 
and remained in the panel for at least 11 consecutive months 
after the exit month were selected.”° Models like equation 1 
were estimated for a range of outcomes, including whether 
the leavers had any exit-year earnings, whether the leavers’ 
households were poor in the final quarter of their exit year, 
whether the mean monthly income in the second half of the 
observation year was $50 lower or higher than in the first 
half, and whether the leavers returned to welfare for at least 2 
months. 

One significant change in the independent variables for 
the leaver model was the addition of a trend variable. In the 
two panels, exits that could be followed for 12 months 
occurred each year from 1993 to 1998. Thus, a trend variable 
based on the year of exit was added to control for other time- 
varying factors not explicitly controlled. In the results, this 
variable generally shows favorable trends—employment 
rising, and welfare participation and poverty falling. As 
intended, the coefficients may reflect factors not modeled 
explicitly, such as expansions of the Earned Income Tax 
Credit. 

A final significant change to the model was the 74NF 
variable. Initially, a dummy variable was set at 1 beginning 
the month the leaver’s State of residence converted from AFDC 
to TANF, or earlier if the State had operated a broadly based 
waiver demonstration with TANF-like time-limit or sanction 
policies. This TANF-conversion dummy was negative and 
significant in predicting any earnings during the exit year, 
and positive and significant predicting a return to welfare 
and poverty in the final quarter, but not for a $50 per month 
change in income over the second half of the exit year.’ 

More significant results were obtained by setting TANF to 
1 for all exits beginning July 1996 or later.** The earnings and 
poverty coefficients were similar to results with the TANF- 
conversion dummy. With the July 1996 specification, post- 
reform leavers were found to be more likely to experience a 
$50 per month income loss in the second half of the exit year, 
and less likely to experience a $50 per month income gain. 
The July 1996 dummy did not predict a return to welfare. 
Mean values of the independent variables appear in appendix 
table A—3 and regression results are presented in appendix 
table A-4.” 


Whether the impacts appear with conversion to TANF or 
in mid-1996, they seem to emerge before welfare reform 
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policies could actually have been applied to individual 
cases.*” Consequently, any causal connection measured by 
the July 1996 or TANF conversion date dummies appears to 
be, in part, anticipatory. We know that some staff re- 
commended that parents preserve months of eligibility by 
moving into the workforce as soon as possible, but we do 
not know how frequently this occurred, or to what effect.*! 
Heightened welfare stigma and new “signals” from welfare 
staff have been reported as well, although, again we have no 
quantitative measures of their frequency or effect.’ 
Moreover, media attention to welfare dependency, and 
reports of its harmful effects on families, accumulated in the 
first half of the decade.*? The message would appeal to 
parents’ natural concern for the well-being of their children. 
When this new ethos of welfare was publicly confirmed in 
mid-1996 by enactment of reforms intended to replace welfare 
with employment, parents may already have been prepared 
to respond. 


TANF sanctions. Although the impacts appear prior to 
application of welfare reform policies, some link with policies 
that sanction welfare parents with benefit reductions for 
failure to comply with program requirements also is 
suggested. The TANF statute allows for more severe and 
immediate penalties for noncompliance, and other 
researchers have found that sanctioned families are less 
successful than other leavers.*4 

Starting with the 1996 panel, the SIPP asked welfare leavers 
to provide reasons for up to two exits in each wave. In the 
early waves of the 1996 panel, it is not possible to identify 
directly those families whose welfare benefit ends due to 
noncompliance. However, we can identify leavers who do 
not report any of three generally positive reasons for their 
exits: increased earnings; family structure change; a decision 
not to participate, though eligible. Leavers not offering a 
positive reason are no more or less likely to have any earnings 
during their exit year. The positive coefficient on the dummy 
variable predicting poverty just fails conventional standards 
of significance, while the positive coefficient on the dummy 
predicting a return to welfare is significant. If these are 
sanctioned cases, many appear to be “curable” in program 
jargon, meaning that benefits are restored after compliance. 
The size and significance of the coefficients on the sanctions 
proxy dummy indicate that it should be viewed as a 
supplemental, rather than a substitute, explanation for 
economic difficulties among post-reform welfare leavers.*° 


Incidence of exit-year difficulties 


The 74NF dummies in table A—4 are significant after 
controlling for observable personal characteristics. So the 
greater likelihood of post-reform economic difficulties is not 
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entirely a matter of greater frequency of low educational 
attainment, work-limiting conditions, large families, or other 
observable disadvantages among post-reform leavers. Mean 
values of independent variables in table A—3 confirm that 
those with observable labor market disadvantages were 
represented among leavers at about the same rates before 
and after reform.*® 

The next step is to test several other hypotheses about 
the incidence of the greater likelihood of post-exit difficulties 
among post-reform leavers. The hypotheses are tested by 
comparing coefficients in models estimated with pre-July 1996 
leavers to coefficients estimated with later leavers. 


Hypothesis 1 - After mid-1996, the effects of observable 
labor-market disadvantages, such as low educational at- 
tainment, were amplified among both policy-induced leavers 
and other leavers, regardless of their State of residence. 


Hypothesis 2 - The negative impacts measured in the July 
1996 dummy were concentrated among leavers in States with 
rigorous sanction and time-limit policies. 


Hypothesis 3 - The negative impacts measured in the July 
1996 dummy were concentrated among policy-induced 
leavers, regardless of their State of residence. 


Under the first two hypotheses, welfare reform made exit 
years harder for both policy-induced leavers and those who 
would have left anyway. Hypothesis | posits that this was a 
general impact, whereas under hypothesis 2, the impact was 
concentrated in States that adopted certain policies. Under 
the third hypothesis, welfare reform changed the composition 
of the group of families that left welfare by adding families 
more likely to experience economic difficulties. 

Models estimated separately with pre-July 1996 leavers 
and later leavers, support the third hypothesis.*” Hypothesis 
1 predicts that coefficients on observable characteristics 
associated with post-exit economic difficulties would be 
larger and more significant in the post-reform model, but they 
are not. Hypothesis 2 predicts that the coefficient on a 
variable identifying States that other researchers have 
classified as adopting especially rigorous sanction and time- 
limit policies would be negative and significant for earnings 
and positive and significant for poverty.*® But neither 
coefficient is significant. 

By its nature, hypothesis 3 is not subject to direct 
confirmation with these data because we have not identified 
policy-induced leavers. We cannot rule out unobserved 
employment demand or policy factors behind the significant 
July 1996 dummies on appendix table A-4. But we have 
reason to expect that leavers who would have remained on 
the rolls except for welfare reform are more apt than other 
leavers to possess unmeasured personal characteristics 


associated with lower labor market success. 

The importance of unobservable characteristics in labor 
force participation among disadvantaged adults is well- 
known from the employment and training literature2® An 
expert panel advising the Department of Labor that an 
experimental design would be necessary to avoid biased 
estimates of the impacts of the Job Training Partnership Act 
noted: 

... the decision to enter a program is a result of 

systematic differences between those who enroll and 

those who do not, even if both groups have the same 
observable demographic characteristics and economic 
histories before enrollment.*° 


Controlling for selection bias has been a central issue in 
econometric estimates of the labor market effects of welfare 
as well.*! 

The concern over unobservables can be illustrated with 
equation 2, a modification of equation | in which V, indicating 
participation in a voluntary training program, is substituted 
for TANF. 


Yi=atbwW +b:2'xi+ bsstatei (2) 


If Y,’ in equation 2 measured whether the person received 
any earnings (or exited welfare) during the year, we would 
suspect positive bias in the coefficient on V on the grounds 
that unobservable variables, such as motivation, both 
increase the likelihood that someone will participate in a 
voluntary training program and the likelihood that she will 
have earnings, whether or not she participated in training. If 
we could somehow measure the relevant unobservable 
variables accurately, and add, for example, b,motivation, to 
equation 2, we would reduce the positive bias in the 
coefficient measuring the impact of the training program, V.” 

Introduction of b,motivation, into equation 1 likewise 
would alter the coefficient on TANF in table A-4. However, 
with equation 1, we expect the improved specification to make 
the coefficient less negative. In this case, the policy variable 
is not likely to correlate positively with motivation. The new 
PRWO policy regime is not voluntary, and it applies to all 
recipients. Rather than identifying a subgroup with relatively 
i higher levels of motivation, table A—2 tells us that TANF 
identifies a group that includes many who would have 


¢ remained on welfare except for PRWO. We expect motivation 


to correlate negatively with welfare participation, and those 
) who would have remained on welfare without PRWO to possess 
i lower levels of motivation than those who would have left the 
© rolls anyway. So variation between pre- and post-reform periods 
- in unmeasured motivation that correlates with lower probability 
1 of post-reform exit-year earnings would be captured by the TANF 
_ dummy in equation 1. 
_ Hypothesis 3 predicts that if mean values of motivation 


were added to appendix table A—3, levels among pre-reform 
leavers would be higher than among post-reform leavers. 
Unfortunately, we cannot measure motivation directly. So 
the support for hypothesis 3 amounts to results that are 
inconsistent with hypotheses 1 and 2, but consistent with 
hypothesis 3 and expectations about the likely role of 
employment-correlated unobservables in the models that 
generated table A-4. 

It is also possible that the TANF program altered the 
motivation of policy-induced leavers. This would seem 
consistent with the earlier observation of an anticipatory 
response to reform. If PRWO eliminated all relevant differences 
in unobservables, such differences between policy-induced 
leavers and other leavers could not explain the significant 
coefficients on TANF. However, the possibility that welfare 
reform altered motivation does not entail that the new regime 
or the new ethos eliminated all differences in relevant 
unobservables. 


Unobserved instead of unobservable 


The preceding discussion assumed that the July 1996 dummy 
variable TANF reflected the effects of unmeasured personal 
characteristics that were strictly unobservable, such as 
motivation and self-confidence. Instead, the relevant 
unspecified variables may just be unobserved, such as 
domestic violence, substance abuse, transportation barriers, 
or other observable characteristics typically not included on 
national household surveys, even one as content-rich as the 
SIPP, but linked to lower exit rates and poor employment 
experience.*? If we suppose that such characteristics and 
conditions inhibit employment, we would predict that they 
would be more common among families that remain on the 
rolls than among leavers. Then reforms that induced more 
exits among families that otherwise would have remained on 
welfare would be expected to increase the proportion of 
leavers with these barriers, and thereby lower mean economic 
success among welfare leavers as a group. 


Families deterred from welfare 


In addition to its impacts on recipients, welfare reform may 
have deterred or diverted families from joining the welfare 
rolls in the first place. A decline among welfare entries is 
evident in administrative data, including among individuals 
reporting that they had never received welfare before.“ Like 
welfare leavers, families that would have joined the welfare 
rolls but were deterred by reform might be experiencing 
economic success or economic difficulty on that account. 
From appendix table A—2, we see that women who maintain 
families not on the rolls in January 1997 were less likely to be 
receiving welfare the following December than a parallel cohort 
from January 1993. In other words, some families who would 
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have joined the welfare rolls did not due to reform. Some of 
these families may actually have been recipients at some point 
prior to January 1997, and were diverted from returning to 
welfare. Their experience would be reflected in appendix table 
A-3 which includes some returning families. However, the lower 
entry rate of the January 1997 cohort in table A—2 also reflects 
some parents who were never recipients and who might have 
been deterred from welfare by reform. 

Because persons deterred from welfare are not as easy to 
identify as leavers, a proxy group must be chosen. For the 
analysis that follows, women who maintained families at some 
point in the 1993 panel and received no AFDC at any point 
during the panel (termed “never on AFDC” here, although 
they might have received welfare prior to the start of the 
panel; n=1,422), and a parallel group from the 1996 panel 
(n=3,315), were selected if they could be followed for 12 
consecutive months.** Women who maintain families have 
high welfare participation rates, and if any parents were 
deterred from welfare by reform, some of the deterred 
probably were in this subgroup. However, this proxy group 
will also include unaffected families whose experience may 
dilute or confound the measure of impacts on the deterred. 

Mean monthly household income among high-school 
dropouts never on AFDC/TANF in the 1996 panel showed 
improvement over a 2-year observation, increasing from 
about $1,800 to about $2,900. After controlling for the 
demographic and economic variables employed throughout, 
the regression coefficient on the July 1996 dummy variable 
for any earnings in the observation year among women 
maintaining families and never on AFDC/TANF was negative, 
but fell just short of significance by conventional standards. 
There were no poverty impacts. The July 1996 dummy was 
positively and significantly associated with the probability 
that individuals never on AFDC/TANF would reside with other 
family members at some point during the year. The dummy 
was positive and significant for marriage in the last 
observation month, as well.*° The significant family formation 
dummies may help explain the lack of poverty impacts despite 
the negative coefficient on the dummy predicting earnings.*” 


Perspectives 


The descriptive statistics examined earlier show post-exit 


Notes 


economic improvement among leavers in the 1996 SIPP panel 
(although this is not to suggest that no families were worse 
off economically as a result of reform). In chart 1, most of the 
income gains appear among the most-successful third of 
welfare leavers. But even towards the bottom of the 
distribution of leavers, chart 5 finds declining poverty over 
the first two post-exit years. Disadvantaged subgroups of 
leavers in the 1996 panel (chart 3) show improvement as well. 
A straight-forward reading of chart 2 is that the typical welfare 
leaver averaged /ower household income the first post-exit year 
than on the rolls, but higher income the second post-exit year. 
(And keep in mind that chart 2 does not reflect direct taxes, 
including the Earned Income Tax Credit, or work expenses, and 
that income shown for the months before exit probably is higher 
than income on the rolls most months for these recipients when 
earnings were less common.) A separate question is whether 
any of the improvement is attributable to welfare reform. Impact 
analyses address that question. 

From the perspective of all women who maintain families, 
welfare reform impacts in the SIPP (table A—1) and in the CPS 
analyses cited earlier were positive. Controlling for other 
demographic and economic variables, welfare reform reduced 
welfare participation and poverty among female family heads, 
changing the number and composition of leavers, and 
increased employment and household incomes. 

Participation impacts were driven principally by exits, 
although entry impacts were detected as well. There are 
indications that policy-induced exits among post-reform leavers 
were more prone to economic difficulties, although the 
descriptive data and table A—1 do not suggest that policy- 
induced leavers were generally worse off than if they had 
remained on welfare.“* The policy-deterred among women 
maintaining families but never on welfare may have coped with 
reform by marriage or otherwise residing with family members. 

Once reform had pushed many families off the rolls who 
otherwise would have remained longer, the July 1996 dummies 
in table A-4 indicate that the exit-year incomes of policy- 
induced leavers would have been lower and their poverty 
rates higher than other leavers’, all else being equal. But 
charts 3, 4, and 5 show that the exit year incomes of 1996 
panel leavers were not lower, and poverty rates were not 
higher, than 1993 panel leavers’.”” All else was not equal, 
principally the stronger economy of the late 1990s. (ay 
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Program Entrants and Recipients,” prepared for the Fourth Annual 
Welfare Reform Evaluation Conference, 2001. 


** The marginal effect of 74NF on exits was estimated by applying 


the coefficient on the dummy 74NF variable in the exit model to the 
proportion of the recipient sample in the January 1997 cohort. That 
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product was multiplied by the proportion of the entire recipient 
sample that exited within 12 months to estimate the share of all exits 
that were due to 74NF. To estimate the effect of 74NF-associated exits 
on participation rates of female family heads, the share of all exits 
due to 74NF was multiplied by the proportion of the entire sample from 
January 1993 and January 1997 who were recipients at the start. 
Entry impacts were calculated by substituting nonrecipient sample 
and entry values. 


26 Only women were included so that the leaver sample would be 
similar to the other samples employed in this analysis. The same 
analysis was performed on all leavers of both sexes with no important 
differences in results. Around 88 percent of research sample leavers 
were female. 


27 Output from this model is available from the author. 


28 The following table displays a sensitivity test for placing the 
post-reform dummy variable at July 1996. Controlling for the 
changing economy, post-reform welfare leavers were somewhat less 
likely to have exit-year earnings. The sensitivity test aims to establish 
the onset of this impact. To screen out effects of earlier and later 
periods, only 1996 exits are included. It appears that the dummy 
variable could most reasonably be set for July or August. 


Test of alternative definitions of July 1996 dummy variable using 
only 1996 exits: 


1996 Coefficient Probability 

exit month of a large 
Chi squared 

APA ee ee —1.6559 .3022 

INV EN a a eather or Aerie ee Re er —1.4299 EO Sil 

LASTER Ree ese te Aner napi ater alent —1.167 .0088 

ULV cee eee eee eee een —1.0606 .003 

AIG ce se rr te nee —1.2481 .0003 

SCD eee ee —.728 .0365 

OCRR eS fe eae eee pene esos —1.1909 .0005 

IN OV eee ee ee —6707 .0477 


°° The impacts identified by the dummy July 1996 variable in 
appendix table A-4 are quite large, and may reflect interaction with 
other time-varying factors, such as steady improvement in em- 
ployment. Tests of interaction between the July 1996 dummy and the 
state unemployment variable did not yield a significant coefficient. 
The author is grateful to Brian O’Hara of the Census Bureau for 
suggesting a further specification test. Control variable coefficients 
developed from the pre-July 1996 leavers were used to predict the 
proportion of post-July 1996 leavers who would have earnings during 
their exit years. This estimate was compared to a similar prediction 
based on coefficients from a model using post-July data. The pre- 
period coefficients estimated more employment than the post-period, 
and the difference was significant at the 90 percent confidence level, 
indicating that the magnitude of negative impact reflected in the July 
1996 dummy in appendix table A-4 is too large. At the same time, the 
post-period coefficients estimated significantly more employment 
than actually occurred, indicating that the significance of the July 
1996 dummy is not disproved by differences in the coefficients of the 
pre-reform and post-reform control variables. Additional tables 
showing these findings are available from the author. 


*° ‘It is easy to overlook the early onset of impacts when focusing 
on the standard administrative data measure, mean monthly caseload, 
a measure of stock. Mean monthly caseload declines were greatest in 
1997. (See Bavier, “Welfare reform data from the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation,” 2002, table A-2.) Welfare exits, a 
measure of flow, were highest in the second half of 1996 in the sipp. In 
the 1993 panel, about 94,000 welfare exits were occurring each month 


over 1993-94. In the first 6 months of calendar year 1996, the level 
was about the same (97,000). Then a surge in exits occurred in the 
second half of 1996, averaging 146,000 per month, before falling 
back to 110,000 per month in 1997 


*' Amy Brown, Dan Bloom, and David Butler, “The View from the 
Field: As Time Limits Approach, Welfare Recipients and Staff Talk 
About Their Attitudes and Expectations” (Ny, Manpower De- 
monstration Research Corporation, 1997), pp. 14-15. 


* Besharov and Germanis, “Welfare reform—four years later,” 
2000. 


*S See, for example, Leon Dash’s series of eight articles about Rosa 
Lee Cunningham and her family, The Washington Post, starting Sept. 
18, 1994; Thomas Sancton, “How to Get America Off the Dole,” 
Time, May 25, 1992, pp. 44-47; and Ann Blackman, James Carney, 
Richard N. Ostling, and Richard Woodbury, “Vicious Cycle,” Time, 
June 20, 1994, pp. 25-33. 

Andrew Cherlin, Linda Burton, Judith Francis, Jane Henrici, 
Laura Lein, James Quane, and Karen Bogan, “Sanctions and Case 
Closings for Noncompliance: Who is Affected and Why?” Policy 
Brief 01-1, Welfare, Children, and Families: A Three-City Study 
(Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University, 2001). 
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Results supporting this finding are available from the author. 
© In a related finding, several data sources show that the 
concentration of such disadvantages in the residual TANF caseload has 
not grown, as it might have if exits were concentrated among less 
disadvantaged recipients. Sheila R. Zedlewski and Donald W. Alderson, 
“Before and After Welfare Reform: How Have Families on Welfare 
Changed?” Assessing the New Federalism Policy Brief B-32 
(Washington, pc, The Urban Institute, 2001); Robert Moffitt and 
Andrew Cherlin, “Disadvantage Among Families Remaining on 
Welfare,” 2002, prepared for the Joint Center on Poverty Research 
Conference, “The Hard to Employ and Welfare Reform.” While 
generally in agreement, the sipp data do show an increase in the share 
of TANF recipients reporting a health condition that limits the kind or 
amount of work they can do. This trend continues in preliminary 
data from the 2001 sipp panel. 


2001 
1996 panel panel 
Month Month Month Month Month Month 
] 12 24 36 48 1 
Physical or mental 
work-limiting 
COMGILOMG 2.2..-2:. ve) 22 26 24 26 38 
Work-preventing 
CONGIGMON ..5.2:.---- 16 16 19 21 Da Ds 


37 Results are available from the author. 


38 The classification of States by the rigor of their sanction and 
time-limits policies was developed from: Ladonna Pavetti and Dan 
Bloom, “Sanctions and Time-limits.” The New World of Welfare, 
Rebecca Blank and Ron Haskins, eds. (Washington, pc, Brookings 
Institute, 2001), pp. 245-69; Robert Rector and Sarah Youssef... ane 
Determinants of Welfare Caseload Decline” cba99—44 (Washington, 
pc, The Heritage Foundation, 1999). 
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Gary Burtless and Larry L. Orr, “Are Classical Experiments 
Needed for Manpower Policy?” The Journal of Human Resources, 
1986, vol. XXI, no.4, pp. 606-39. 


*° Howard Bloom, and others, “Recommendations of the Job 


Training Longitudinal Survey Research Advisory Panel” (Washington, 
p.c., U.S. Department of Labor, 1985), p. 4. 


“ Robert Moffitt, “Incentive Effects of the U.S. Welfare System: 
A Review,” Journal of Economic Literature, March 1992, vol. XXX, 
2. JIS), 


* For convenience, the text refers to employment-correlated 
unobservables collectively with the positively-correlated variable 
motivation. However, other relevant unobservables may be negatively 
correlated with employment. 


43 All of the following papers were presented at a February 28 — 


March 1, 2002 conference organized by the Joint Center on Poverty 
Research, “The Hard-to-Employ and Welfare Reform.” Copies of 
the papers are available on the Internet at: www.jepr.org. Dan 
Lewis, Bong Joo Lee, and Lisa Altenbernd “Serious Mental Illness and 
Welfare Reform,” 2002; Peter D. Brandon and Denis P. Hogan, “The 
Effects of Children with Disabilities on Mothers’ Exits from Welfare,” 
2002; Marcia K. Meyers, Henry Brady, and Eva Y. Seto, “Disabilities 
in Poor Families: The Consequences for Economic Stability and 
Welfare Use,” 2002; Richard Tolman, Sandra Danziger, and Dan 
Rosen, “Domestic Violence and Economic Well-being of Current and 
Former Welfare Recipients,” 2002; Cynthia Needles Fletcher, Steven 
Garasky, and Helen Jensen, “Transiting from Welfare to Work: No 
Bus, No Car, No Way,” 2002; and Harold Pollack, Sheldon Danziger, 
Rukmalie Jayakody, and Kristin S. Seefeldt,” Substance Abuse Among 
Welfare Recipients: Trends and Policy Responses,” 2002. 


44 Oellerich, “Welfare Reform: Program Entrants and Recipients,” 
2001. 


4 When, as usually was the case, the female family head met the 
criteria in more than | month of the panel, the first month in which 
the criteria were met was selected for the start of the observation 
year. Thus an individual can appear only once in the sample. 


4° Impacts on marital status were not found for all female family 
heads, nor for welfare leavers. 


47 Data are available upon request from the author. 


48 Also see Danziger, and others, “Does it Pay to Move from 
Welfare to Work?” 2001. 


49 Charts 1, 2, 3, and 5 show all leavers in the 1996 sipp panel, 
including those leaving before July 1996. Those who left in July 1996 
or later and could be followed for 12 months had simulated exit month 
poverty rates of 51 percent that declined to 39 percent by the 24" 
month. Declines among 1993 panel leavers were from 50 percent to 
42 percent. 
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Appendix: Logit models, based on data from the sipp 


Four tables presenting results of logit models mentioned in _ and will tend to be understated for that reason. Other results 
the text follow. Note that estimates of standard errors do not _— mentioned in the text are available upon request from the 
fully take into account the complex design of the SIPP sample, —_ author. 


Logit model results for female family heads with children in January 1994 or January 1998, by welfare status 


Table A-1. 


With earnings With welfare With adult relatives 
Dependent variable 
Coefficient Standard error Coefficient | Standard error | Coefficient | Standard error 
Share with dependent variable ........................... 0.632 Shp 0.218 ar 0.341 
IndependentVanlableSme serene enteric 
Did not exceed 11th grade .......... eee -1.272 30.079 842 30.082 336 30.075 
Atrican-AMetiCaline. saat eti eae —.263 3.082 741 3.090 258 3.075 
Work-limiting condition at observation start ... -1.924 3.114 1.237 3.410 —.088 104 
Three or more children in household at start . -.502 3.078 796 3.082 -.103 .076 
Childiundenrage:sivce.-- ces eens cee —.740 3.080 256 3.087 749 3.078 
Never-mamedrat stantcs....ccset ee noes —.299 3.081 377 3.088 PO5Ir 2.077 
AGE: GROUP) ate cee eee .180 3,025 -—.189 3.027 RIA 3.023 
State unemployment rate ... -.055 103 e237) catia Ke) 134 .098 
AE DGIVANEDeneniSie ws tee eee —.001 001 -—.003 2001 -.001 .001 
Did not reside in metropolitan area at start.... —.260 3.097 —.035 110 .084 .091 
HOOSCONO ili sae mae eres: Meee eecarence eee eee KV ATA 3.138 —.672 3.168 448 ale 
4 
Poor Household income 
Dependent variable 
Coefficient Standard error | Coefficient Standard error 
T 
Share with dependent Variable ...............c:ccccccssssesseseesseeestess 0.324 
IndependentiVaniables).a..csascee. res nseeees os cezsaeseeess scenes 
Diginotexceed miithiGradel esses arcsec reece eeeereee ce arose .979 30.075 -0.918 30.063 
AfricansAMeniCancstcs. ta. ata aie ee ek eee 595 3.079 —.595 3.062 
Work-limiting condition at observation start 743 3.102 —.746 3.084 
Three or more children in household at start ...........0...0.0..... .926 3.074 —.870 3.062 
Giilditnderageisi. ster ace eee ee 147 1079 -.137 2 064 
Nevermarnniedi atistantrsccc cs creier eesl eee ere ene 101 .079 —.060 .062 
Age group ........... Roe ee eee —.132 3.024 152 2.018 
State unemployment rate -.041 100 .031 .075 
AED CMANENDENE TtSteancenmsessreaseee ise. scene toners -.001 .001 .001 .001 
Did not reside in metropolitan area at start 376 3.093 —.293 2073 
MSSS COMOM re tare ete eens a cence ce race Oy een eae eee —.255 CaSY/ .288 elOe 
Ie 
Significant at .10. 3 Significant at .01. 


2 Significant at .05. 
{SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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Table A-2. Lte’sa LOgit model results for female family heads, in January 1993 or January 1997, by welfare status 


January recipient exits January nonrecipient is 
Dependent variable during the year welfare recipient in December 
Coefficient Standard error Coefficient Standard error 
Share with dependent variable .o..........cccccccecccecccececeeveeveceeeees 0.307 0.049 
Independent variables 
Didi not exceed! 11th Grade)... 2.o....ccsececeeccoeusestevecesetsesnccsens —.089 0.124 .960 LO) WT 
AINCAN-AMELIGAN cies cox sk o ctee eos ee -.479 3.148 661 3.188 
Work-limiting condition at observation start 0.0.0... —.228 156 .655 2.270 
Three or more children in household at start.......0.0..0.000... —.397 3.126 711 Ss Nrds} 
Child under age 3 ............ See ae RR nS nn ee —.058 144 .247 192 
Never-married at start ..........000.000..... —.352 2143 .280 189 
J:NO( 30} 20 [0 0) aeaercemeeereens ry ree -.072 1.039 —.370 3,064 
State unemployment rate 00... cece ceseeseescseceeeeseesenees —.157 141 .038 .207 
State with observation-year unemployment increase .......... —.254 285 -.173 436 
AE PIGITANT DENGIIS perc oecc-c ee sescarce eect et ease rate .002 001 .000 .002 
Did not reside in metropolitan area at start ...0......ceeeee 385 2168 -.117 .228 
POS TIGONOM . oak Sool Seen As. tiene ae ey Aa 874 3.246 —.781 SUT 


' Significant at .10. 
2 Significant at .05. 


| Table A-3. Pm Independent variable means for welfare leavers with July 1996 dummy 


3 Significant at .01. 


Independent variable Exit pre-July 1996 Exit July 1996 or later 
BIGinOt ExXCeed ald tmarade siet,. a .ctkicn Mente eer treet en sraeentney ees eansreeeee 0.367 0.342 
PMETIGCAI APNG UTICA rie os zp de cates oeve esa ae se tecta cose int veaeard indir savadetec Cadcruteete 327 358 
Work-limiting condition at observation start 204 aa 
Three or more children in household at start 387 384 
CMOS AGS Sicccc nasovrectenceacvectsencecsatteres eeeercsioees antes ave oe 344 one 
Never-married at Start .......000.... occ ceeeeecee eee Ee .324 403 
Ve¥otsye| tol | © sas, nee open A nee ee a Re ee wi 1.806 1.855 
State unemployment rate 3.293 PEGE 
State with observation-year unemployment increase sae .250 .261 
AEDCHANE) DENETS CM CONAMS) Sov.55 2 ncccecessccsvcs <<. cop eeenstesvererpmerepse eneas Tecwins -e $257 $240 
Did nobreside,in metropolitan area iat Start ...ccc.:cccccnvevsoscevarseueinsseeduiceneseasses .299 22) 
HOMIE OOO LOR ALM en cec sesvses wars ceenee cnc pae vacec ence dears exsaaeSdarsesncterAueaemnmuny maesen cat as 543 


| RR a RS RS A A RE TAT ST TEE SC CT SE PBN EE IE LE IEEE EAS EE LE LE EEE SE TIT LN, 
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| Table A-4._ / a) Logit model results for welfare leavers with July 1996 dummy 


Returned to welfare Any earnings during Poor in final quarter 
; during the year the year 
Dependent variable || z + 
Coefficient Standard error | Coefficient | Standard error | Coefficient | Standard error 
Share with dependent variable .................... 0.281 se 0.675 Pe 0.428 
Independent variables 
Did not exceed 11th grade «0.0.0... 192 AST -.771 3.140 .508 2128 
African-American ncemanc.scseereeccr secre 476 3.159 —.018 .168 PAZ 148 
Work-limiting condition 
atrobsenvationiStantecam ste atep secure: 488 3.166 —1.802 eral 576 DN Ch 
Three or more children 
In MousSeholdgatstaliaeeres ee cee tees 306 Creo -.398 I NEE) 541 oo 
Childitindenagerse- teen eee —.128 .147 -.481 3.154 -.080 138 
Never-married at Start... eee .096 i151 .046 .160 .214 142 
IAQEIQIOU Die: ere ae ere ee —.047 .046 -.122 3.046 .106 2.042 
State unemployment rate ...............0... -.093 141 —.142 154 —.084 134 
State with observation year 
unemployment increase ...............:0: —.034 mo” —.012 162 .086 145 
AEDGIANESDEMetitSmac esse cei anct ce .001 .003 -.001 .003 .000 .003 
Did not reside in metropolitan area 
AtsStalitvco curmim er ce tern ornare —.238 185 143 .192 .075 169 
-.104 .088 m2) .093 -—.122 .082 
143 .262 622 PHT .602 2 246 
i 
Income $50 per month lower Income $50 per month higher 
Dependent variable “ir 
Coefficient Standard error Coefficient Standard error 
+ Ms 
Share with dependent variable .................... 0.385 wt 0.523 
Independent variables .............. 
Did not exceed 11th grade ... .091 0.127 —.094 0.124 
ATICAN=AIMONICAM peri cnasse ree erece-creaeee 25 146 -.109 .142 
Work-limiting condition 
auUODSeIVatlOniStattieac nesses ere .073 156 —.280 ey? 
Three or more children 
in householdiat stantenn...2-.c-mse tenes 225 23 -.120 .120 
Childiundemage sna eae ee 214 134 -.210 131 
Never-married at Start .................ccce .053 .140 -.115 135 
AGE :QNOUD ese stceaeeeeesiee ricer 033 .042 —.025 041 
State unemployment rate .031 .130 .028 126 
State with observation year 
unemployment increase ..............0....... é 241 1140 —.246 1138 
AFDC/TANF benefits ..............0.00::cccceee —.004 .002 .002 .002 
Did not reside in metropolitan area 
al Slaten cnerenr ce aeetrerene eae ree orgs sees -.116 Or .136 .162 
-.212 3.081 PATE 3.079 
.801 3.244 -.750 3.235 
1 Significant at .10. A eee 
eveisniicantan oe) Significant at .01. 
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Multiple jobholding 
in States, 2001 


In 2001, multiple jobholding rates were 
lower than a year earlier in 27 States and 


"Regional Trends" is prepared in the Divi- 
sion of Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. More in- 
formation is on the Internet at http:// 
www.stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm, or call 
(202) 691-6392 or Email lausinfo@bls.gov 


Multiple jobholders as a percentage of total employment by State, 2000 and 2001 annual averages 


the District of Columbia, higher in only 
17 States, and unchanged in 6 States. 
This general downward movement was 
reflected in a 0.2-percentage point de- 
crease in the national rate to 5.4 percent. 
The largest over-the-year decreases 
were recorded in the District of Colum- 
bia (-1.7 percentage points) and two 
New England States, Maine and Ver- 
mont (—1.5 and—1.4 points, respectively). 
Three other States experienced de- 
creases ofa full percentage point or more, 
and eight additional States had declines 
of at least 0.5 point. Another New En- 


gland State, New Hampshire, reported 
the largest increase in its multiple 
jobholding rate, 0.7 percentage point, 
and three other States had over-the-year 
increases of 0.5 point. 

The U.S. multiple jobholding rate has 
edged downward every year since its 
recent peak of 6.2 percent in 1996. Over 
that 5-year span, 42 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia experienced decreases 
in multiple jobholding, while only 6 
States had increases. The largest drops 
in multiple jobholding rates were regis- 
tered in Missouri (—2.5 percentage 


State 2000 2001 State 2000 2001 
| | 
United States <2. <........cccdreess. 5.6 5.4 MISSOUNIE ee eee 7.6 6.5 
fa 2) 0°21 02 eepeeete ere errr reece ae 5.1 4.1 Montanataees. .ceen 9.8 9.3 
PUASK AN 5: csecas ss cscceascecucea een 7.6 8.1 Nebraska hacen. eee 10.3 10.4 
PEIZON aoe Se aed 4.9 5.4 N@Vaddaiesere ie. cee 5.0 4.8 
IATICANISAS Gis chk Ree owieeaectte 5.4 5.0 New Hampshire ............ 6.3 7.0 
GallfOMlay eectresaeecccaee see 48 45 New Jersey...........000. 4.2 46 
COLORADO tears, cree ace } 6.0 5.8 New Mexico................... 4.8 4.3 
GONnMOCtGUE Gs. cccsssnscoreseee ea =| 6.5 6.4 NGW? YOrKecer screen -sne 5.0 4.8 
DGIAWATC arc: +. <tc iaevderectexecuceors: OeTf 5.2 North Carolina............... 4.9 5.0 
District of Columbia ............. 6.2 4.5 North Dakota ................ 10.0 9.9 
| Alo (0 Cl erheee coe -eroR eR RREP Ror ee 3.9 4.2 OniGweneenrcwe eee it 6.3 6.2 
GEOIGIA cA vecsceeesncenaierasasevaase 4.2 41 OklahOmayesxeccsye-s cers 6.4 6.0 
FRAWAll ce Steczeaeziscaserenacte escort | 9.3 9.8 QIEGON a esccescssrareccss 6.4 6.1 
IANO eres Hate. ering ess isco 7.9 8.0 Pennsylvania ................ SEih 5.6 
HLMONStereeeeseee cee nteteser ssa es 5.4 4.9 Rhode Island................. a3) Ther 
[AVC LETH baseere cpearenacneer eens aoe 6.0 6.2 South Carolina .............. 4.5 4.7 
eM arr uncreananeeee eee Re rece 8.1 8.1 SOL DakOtalee-ns we. 9.0 8.7 
IKANSA Saeco: eres: Boneresns& | 8.0 8.3 Tennessee ............:ce | OL 
K@MtUOK yrs ctarteencyeouerie tee ace eis Sf TOXAS sev nes sere csctusanaees 47 47 
LHOUISIEMa tees tteete inc eoerresvs 4.2 4.2 Ul eller ceeccoeas acne 7.0 7.4 
MAING sasssdeeesoes etree aie oes 8.6 ea NVermiontiecrstartatanteneses 9.2 7.8 
Mayland cect. era osc: cucte sas? 5.8 5.6 Minginleieers cere cecrteesceesns 5.6 4.8 
Massachusetts ...............008 5.8 4.8 Washington ..............66 7.6 6.7 
LY [eel nl fe Fe Ta eee cece rpcerBeceace nearer cenen 5.3 5.6 West Virginia ............... 5.1 44 
Minni@Sotan. se. e.e.c-cese-cenes 8.4 8.4 WVISGON SIMs: eeesen sce steecs 8.0 8.0 
MISSISSIDDlhxe-cn acces severe: 4.3 4.5 WYOMINGi. cede reeroeserors 8.8 9.1 
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points), Massachusetts (—2.4 points), 
and New Mexico (—2.3 points). Three 
additional States and the District of Co- 
lumbia recorded decreases of 2.0 per- 
centage points or more. Nebraska and 
North Dakota had the largest increases 
from 1996, 0.5 percentage point each. 
Once again in 2001, States continued 
to show a clear geographic pattern from 
North to South, as well as considerable 
variation around the U.S. multiple 
jobholding rate. Overall, 30 States had 
higher rates than the 5.4-percent national 
average, and 19 States and the District 


of Columbia had lower rates. All seven 
States in the West North Central divi- 
sion continued to register multiple 
jobholding rates considerably above 
that of the Nation, with Nebraska and 
North Dakota recording the highest (10.4 
and 9.9 percent, respectively). The 
northernmost States in the Mountain, 
New England, and Pacific divisions also 
had relatively high rates. The high mul- 
tiple jobholding rates in the Plains States 
generally coincided with above-average 
incidence of both part-time employment 
and agricultural employment. 


In contrast, 7 of the 11 States with 
the lowest multiple jobholding rates 
were along the Southern border of the 
United States. Twelve of the 16 States 
in the South region, plus the District of 
Columbia, reported rates below the na- 
tional average, while none of the other 
4 States had a rate greater than 6.0 per- 
cent. The lowest rates were recorded in 
Alabama and Georgia, 4.1 percent each, 
and Florida and Louisiana, 4.2 percent 
each. Four additional States, plus the 
District of Columbia, had rates of 4.5 
percent or less. LJ 


Multiple jobholding rates by State, 2001 annual averages 


Pacific 


Mountain 


(U.S rate = 5.4 percent) 


West 


North Central 
/ East 


7 North Central 


East 
South Central 
West 
South Central 


SOURCE: Current Population Survey 


~\. South 


9.0 percent or more 
7.0 — 8.9 percent 
5.0 — 6.9 percent 
4.9 percent or less 
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Workforce 
development and 
economic opportunity 


Federal Reserve vice chairman Roger 
Ferguson, speaking at the Commercial 
Club of Cincinnati, identified workforce 
development as one, along with home 
ownership, of the two most important 
forces driving community development 
and local economic opportunities. He 
notes, “...communities with strong busi- 
nesses and a well-educated labor force 
are more likely to be healthy, viable places 
to work.” 

The increasing role played by educa- 
tion, Ferguson points out, has paralleled 
the shift of the economy away from 
manufacturing and into services. A con- 
comitant increase in technological inno- 
vation has made life-long learning and 
training ever more necessary. He uses 
BLS projections to show that a dispro- 
portionate share of new jobs will require 
college degrees or other postsecondary 
school qualifications and that workers 
who take the initiative to improve their 
credentials will most likely find their in- 
comes increased. The community in turn 
will benefit, as an educated work force 
attracts economic development. A key 
strategy for local areas is to maintain a 
strong educational infrastructure and to 
collaborate with employers and institu- 
tions such as community colleges to pro- 
vide skilled workers and responsive edu- 
cational programs. 


| Dispersion of 
£ commercial 
i Internet use 


Basic access to the Internet is now part of 


_ the basic investment needed to do busi- 
4) ness, according to a NBER working paper 

i by Chris Forman, Avi Goldfarb, and Shane 
Greenstein. Using data from a commercial 


| market analysis shop, they found that the 


y average rate of adoption of at least the 


i} minimum capacity to use e-mail, browse, 


and passively share documents is a bit 
over 88 percent of establishments with 100 
or more employees. Such participation 
approaches saturation in most industries. 
The NAICS sectors with the highest rates 
of participation were information, utilities, 
and professional, scientific, and technical 
services. The only sectors with Internet 
participation rates below 90 percent were 
retail trade, agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting, and educational services. 

Enhanced use of the Internet—for en- 
terprise resource planning, customer ser- 
vice, education, publication, purchasing, 
or technical support was also widespread 
among industries, but at much lower rates 
than simple participation. The lead sec- 
tors for enhanced Internet use (rates in 
excess of 25 percent) were management 
of companies and enterprises and the in- 
formation sector. The overall adoption 
rate for enhanced Internet applications 
was about 12-4 percent. 

Among metropolitan areas, participa- 
tion varied by size and by the pre-existing 
spatial distribution of industries. Large 
metropolitan areas (population greater than 
1 million) had the highest participation and 
enhancement rates and small areas (popu- 
lation less than 250,000) had the lowest. 
The large metropolitan areas with the great- 
est degree of Internet participation were 
San Francisco, Denver, and Cleveland. 


Why are there tuition 
assistance plans? 


Employer-sponsored tuition assistance 
programs are a major source of funding for 
post-secondary education. Peter Capelli 
has found evidence that about one in five 
university graduate students are receiving 
some form of tuition help from their em- 
ployers. Perhaps a quarter of adult stu- 
dents, the ones most likely to be employed, 
are getting tuition assistance of some sort. 
As the larger pool of undergraduate stu- 
dents is broken down by department, as 
many as one-third of business or engineer- 
ing students receive financial assistance 
from their employers. The question is why 
do employers do it? 


As an easily transferable set of gen- 
eral skills, the academic credits accumu- 
lated by these employees could be hired 
away by other employers or the employer 
providing the tuition assistance might 
have to bid up the wages of their employ- 
ees as well as bearing the costs of the 
program. But Capelli’s research finds that 
the great majority of employers do help 
pay for post-secondary education. (One 
source he didn’t use, but could have, was 
the BLS Employee Benefit Survey which 
found that two-thirds of medium and large 
employers had job-related education as- 
sistance programs in 1997.) 

Capelli’s explanation of the phenom- 
enon is two-fold. First, tuition assistance 
programs provide a method of self-selec- 
tion of the most productive workers. The 
better, brighter, more motivated and self- 
disciplined candidates would be more 
likely to select the firm with the tuition 
benefit, all other things equal. This means 
the employers gets a more productive 
worker, presumably more productive 
enough to cover the cost of the program. 
Second, workers will stay with the firm in 
order to make full use of the program, thus 
permitting the employer to earn that addi- 
tional margin over a longer period. 


U.S. most competitive 
country 


According to the Global Competitive- 
ness Report 2002-2003, the latest in a 
series of annual rankings by the Swiss- 
based World Economic Forum, the United 
States was the most competitive economy. 
The number one ranking was based 
heavily on America’s performance in the 
technology area: research and develop- 
ment, business-academic collaboration, 
venture capital, receptivity to innovation, 
and soon. The United States also scored 
well on macroeconomic environment. In 
contrast, international business leaders 
gave the United States relatively low 
marks on its public institution, but not 
so low as to take the Nation out of the 
top spot in the competitiveness table. (J 
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Profit to nonprofit transition 


Workforce Transitions from the Profit 
to the Nonprofit Sector. By Tobie S. 
Stein. New York, Kluwer Academic/ 
Plenum Publishers, 2002, 194 pp., $75/ 
hardcover. 


This book is a description of a pro- 
gram put together by the author, “The 
Nonprofit Management and Commu- 
nications Program,” and was provided 
in the 1991-96 period to 117 dislocated 
corporate managers at City University 
of New York’s Baruch College. The 
program uniquely focused on the 
workforce transition needs of this 
group, about which little research has 
been done before. 

The book succeeds as a case study 
of changing roles, attitudes, and bar- 
riers to entry created by stereotypes 
held by nonprofit managers about cor- 
porate counterparts. How to deal with 
and overcome these transitional bar- 
riers is Stein’s challenge. The tool he 
uses is training and behavior modifi- 
cation. Participants, in cohorts of 10— 
15, took training for 5 weeks, twice a 
week, with each session 3 hours long. 
Subjects were Introductions, Assess- 
ments, Resume Writing, “Dress Re- 
hearsal,” and Mock Interview. The 
age range was 45-60, prior salaries 
$60,000 to $100,000, and 60 percent of 
participants were women. 

The author is aware of the broad task 
he has set forth, as evidenced by the 
wide range of sociological, anthropo- 
logical, and organizational studies cited 
and related to his subject. In Chapter 6, 
for example, is a 7 2-page treatise on 
“An Odyssey of the Self’ with Marga- 
ret Mead’s 1934 work as a key reference. 

His recommendations, in Chapter 7, 
are that nonprofits should widen their 
scope of recruiting. He also suggests 
that nonprofits add more organiza- 
tional development strategy to help 
recruit and retain staff. Finally, he 
suggests that nonprofits increase their 
pay/rewards to help keep managers. 


This is not an empirical study nor 
is it intended to be. Still, one would 
hope for greater appreciation by the 
author of the economic context of the 
analysis. The major changes in the 
1990s in unemployment level, overall 
job growth, and wages are simply not 
considered in terms of impacting suc- 
cessful job search, things an econo- 
mist would likely consider first. From 
a supply-side viewpoint, the study 
also begs for answers to such ques- 
tions as the following: (a) as this was 
a study of “leavers” from corporate 
manager positions, in what way were 
they different or similar to “stayers?”; 
and (b), Stein acknowledges that mo- 
tivation is a key aspect to successful 
career transition and for this reason 
administered a motivation test then 
used test results to screen applicants 
to his program, thus creating the pos- 
sibility that a “selection bias,” not any 
part of his program, was the main rea- 
son for the outcomes observed. Fi- 
nally, one would have liked to see a 
breakdown of the 117 participants in 
terms of workforce transition out- 
comes like time spent looking for a job, 
type of job taken, job pay level (rela- 
tive to prior job), and related measures. 
Including this set of outcome mea- 
sures in the context of an executive 
summary or abstract at the start of the 
book would have been helpful. 

In summary, Stein has done a fine, 
albeit limited study of an important is- 
sue that has not been studied 
enough—the workforce transition 
from profit to nonprofit sector. It is 
hoped that others will build on this 
study with more of an empirical ap- 
proach that overcomes time, sample 
size, and place limits. For now, we 
thank the author for pointing the way 
and for his contribution. 


—Stanley P. Stephenson 


San Francisco region, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Job security in the 21st century 


The Last Good Job in America: Work 
and Education in the New Global 
Technoculture. By Stanley Arono- 
witz. Lanham, MD, Rowman & Little- 
field Publishers, Inc., 2001, 273 pp., 
$27.95/hardcover. 


According to the author, the essence of 
the labor struggle is the control over time. 
For most workers, it is a matter of decid- 
ing when to work or when to spend time 
with family. This book is a series of es- 
says that characterizes the slow shift of 
this power away from laborers. At the 
heart of the issue is job security, and these 
essays—through highly political and 
ideological language—discuss factors 
that contribute to this growing concern 
faced by American workers. Once a blue- 
collar problem, the issue has spread to 
white-collar work. These essays touch a 
wide variety of topics including problems 
in educational institutions, technology, 
globalization, and race relations. 

The book starts out with a romanti- 
cized idea of work before the Industrial 
Revolution when people enjoyed work that 
“engaged” their minds as well as their 
bodies, such as blacksmiths and crafts- 
men. For the author, the last good job is a 
college professor. A detailed account of 
his routine serves to demonstrate the 
amount of freedom he enjoys as tenured 
professor. Those freedoms include the 
ability to choose research topics or par- 
ticipate in political activities without fear 
of reprisal from the college administration. 
The majority of these essays aim to de- 
scribe the effects of limiting these free- 
doms to a minority of today’s workers. 

The author sees the restructuring of 
colleges and universities along the lines 
of global capitalism as a crisis in higher 
education. Responding to rising costs, 
he sees schools either increasing tuition 
or seeking more corporate donations in 
exchange for input into curricular deci- 
sions or research emphasis. Within these 
institutions, tension grows between the 
tuling class of academia (administration) 


and the professorial ranks—particularly 
for the untenured, the “academic prole- 
tariat.” Often these workhorses of 
higher education are forced to take 
greater teaching loads, and are denied 
full title under the guise of budget cuts. 
In response, these groups formed teach- 
ers unions reflecting a trend among tra- 
ditionally nonunion occupations includ- 
ing doctors, lawyers, and civil servants, 
where it has been traditionally accepted 
that one’s academic credentials were 
sufficient to ensure job security. 

For employers, a college degree signi- 
fies the stability from being able to en- 
dure a long process sometimes leading to 
an “indefinite conclusion.” Because of 
this, Aronowitz believes that students feel 
pressured to earn “practical” degrees for 
the job market for higher job security. This 
“commodification” of higher education 
transforms liberal art institutions to voca- 
tional schools, and some students no 
longer feel they have the “luxury” of pur- 
suing an education in the humanities. 

In elementary and secondary schools, 
he calls for a more humanitarian ap- 
proach. Educators should adopt the 
medical mantra of “doing no harm” both 
for a child’s spirit and mind. Instead of 
being hallway cops and molding children 
as factory workers producing satisfac- 
tory standardized scores, teachers 
i should engage students’ imaginations. 
In his essays on technology and la- 
» bor, Aronowitz takes a Luddite view of 
science and technology as sufficient 
* means for domination where progress 
| subsumes individuals and people be- 
6 come tied to machines, revealing capi- 
i) talism as “the ruthless exploiter of labor.” 
| He sees technology as a “cultural and 
2 economic weapon of capitalism’s sys- 
i. temic reproduction.” While he points to 
| the prevalence of computers in every- 
4) day life to blame for the “tens of millions 
1 of jobs [that] have been consigned to 
4) historical memory,” he doesn’t account 
« for the number of jobs created by the 
¢ new technology. He exaggerates the ef- 
} fects of computers in reducing the role 
1 of human labor using extreme examples 


where doctors are no longer needed for 
diagnosing disease and to what he sees 
as the “end of painting.” 

In essays dealing with racial issues, 
he notes a link between slavery and capi- 
talism stating that modern labor “under 
slave-like conditions provided the basis 
for American modernity” as seen with 
the low-paying factory jobs of Mexico, 
Korea, and Vietnam. In this mode, he 
blames progress for the further dichoto- 
mization of society into virtual slave 
workers and capitalists. Aronowitz ar- 
gued that the “age-old project of mas- 
tery over nature, which had promised 
human liberation, had also made possible 
the wholesale destruction of human life. 
Rather than serving human ends, the 
machinery of progress signaled the end 
of humanity.” Marginalized workers re- 
sorted to violence in response. 

Aronowitz also addresses the issue 
of a “white flight from cities” and the 
resulting “persistence of black poverty” 
that leave an income and educational gap 
between the races. He notes that black 
intellectuals view the educational gap in 
terms of an “endemic anti-intellectual- 
ism” and a culture of victimization among 
the black community. However, he cites 
evidence to reveal that among the Ameri- 
can middle class in general, those that 
attempt to excel in school instead of “‘slid- 
ing by” and getting factory jobs are seen 
as betraying the class. 

The essays on globalization portray 
the phenomena as an extension of “com- 
peting national capital.” Rising power 
wielded by organizations such as the 
World Bank reinforce the idea of 
transnationalism weakening nation- 
states. Because of increasing numbers 
of global mergers, nation-states “are in- 
creasingly held hostage to capital” and 
lead to more displaced qualified work- 
ers. Again, workers concede to survive. 

From fear of “capital flight and the 
movement of jobs elsewhere,” workers 
accept more overtime and “the weekend 
has all but disappeared.” An unapolo- 
getic socialist and anti-capitalist, 
Aronowitz credits too much power to 


these organizations and feels that institu- 
tions such as the World Bank and the IMF 
continually align themselves with nations 
that provide military and ideological means 
that are “preconditions of their ability to 
impose regimes of austerity.” 

Regarding the diminished role of 
unions in the corporate world, Aronowitz 
shares the view common among union 
critics that political and organization prob- 
lems were to blame for the decline in union 
power. While other commentators have 
focused on the decline in terms of politi- 
cal machines and complacent leadership, 
the author sees the problem from a social 
perspective. He believes that because 
union leaders abandoned their role in 
members’ lives, they soon lost favor and 
influence among the rank and file. In their 
prime, unions served more than just places 
where people of the same occupation 
joined to better their working conditions. 
As “sites of working-class culture,” some 
unions offered activities such as photog- 
raphy classes, and many had bars and 
eating halls. The role of union press has 
also declined to what Aronowitz consid- 
ers a“mere public relations vehicle for the 
established leadership.” 

An anti-Stalinist, he favored more par- 
ticipation by the rank-and-file members in 
union decisions instead of the earlier mod- 
els of union leadership that employed a 
military approach to leadership allowing 
unions to move like large corporations. 
This authoritarian leadership created a 
suitable environment for corruption with 
occasional mob ties. He feels the masses 
must unite and form their own political 
and democratic force, for they are the pow- 
erful consumers. Without strong union 
support, workers feel more pressure to 
perform for fear of replacement. 

Throughout the book, Aronowitz pre- 
sents reoccurring themes such as how 
capitalism eats away at the human 
spirit—taking the joy away from work— 
and how workers capitulate to labor mar- 
ket and employer pressure. While his 
topics are varied, the underlying theme— 
although sometimes lost amidst the tan- 
gents and his political rhetoric—lin- 
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gered throughout the discourse with the 
central issue of job security. 


—Emy Sok 


Division of Labor Force Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Errata 


The article, “Age-adjusted labor force participation rates, 1960-2048,” Monthly Labor Review, September 2002 (pages 25— 
38), contains erroneous headings and data in chart 2 (page 28). The corrected chart is reproduced below. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment: labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (AII other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 


hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: over- 
all prices by stage of processing: and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 


rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. \n most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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Current Labor Statistics 


for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 


can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (ur) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 


ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 
for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (UcFE) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ur report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment ofa multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (oasb1), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAICS and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification ofall establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bis.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 

Wage Data 

(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 

COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 


lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 


pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
trics or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However. some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of published 
sources and cover only establishments directly 
involved in a stoppage. They do not measure 
the indirect or secondary effect of stoppages 
on other establishments whose employees are 
idle owing to material shortages or lack of ser- 
vice. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 
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Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 


calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 


technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691— 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4~1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
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ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 


nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a~sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1995: 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 


selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Ticidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www. bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


: 2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 = 1 
Ml IV | il il IV I i) il 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):! 
Labor force participation rate 67.2 66.9 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 666 
Employment-population ratio 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.8 
WNeMMPlOVMENt VALS: vn. secccdeercvscesceseencs-apeessecnee 4.0 48 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 CPi 
3.9 4.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 Sat ewe 6.0 §.9 
9.7 11.4 9.8 9.6 10.6 12 11.5 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.3 
2.8 3.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 ON7, 44 45 4.9 4.6 
44 47 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 48 55 58 5.8 6.5 
16 to 24 years 8.9 9.7 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 11.2 10.8 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.0 3:3 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 4.8 4.3 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
131,720 | 131,922) 131,876} 132,185 |} 132,559] 132,193} 131,943 131,130) 130,759} 130,706 | 130,844 
Private sector exocieesnninnrs 111,018 | 110,989) 111,219} 111,551! 111,687] 111,332} 110,939 110,085) 109,594} 109,505 | 109,574 
(GGOdS-PrOGUCINGsa... ccececccessssecsesicsayescoscsinty ceesinvonpdoaesaera 25,649 24,949 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 23,787 
MOTHNA CHUNG. cocoa ecdareseasaspnievensa vos oniilentssenemaresnestad 18,473 17,695 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 16,691 
SOMICO=PrOGUCING esa vaewncnceas adusey saee cane uaetesisersueeredslnetca 106,051 | 106,978) 106,195 | 106,559 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157] 106,755 | 106,711) 106,827 | 107,057 
Average hours: 
Private SOCtOM:..ci:csneensssesee 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Manufacturing 41.6 40.7 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 40.8 
OVEN OS ieatavsnev.cesnesthas daeczansysenetdvinioesstcapedceve dete teiewntes 4.6 3.9 45 4.4 4] 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 44 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 41 1.0 Hf Wee) 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 9 
FLIVate INGUSUY? WONKOMS sr ecccsuseeneeercancessreresesweacareanterecesvaserscness 4.4 4.2 9 Th 1.4 1.0 9 8 ad 11 6 
(Cfofefo feo) Ca(o fot he scrveserer concert eee ecreces ac cceee seaceeeceeeeacaeeer eee ae 44 3.8 9 6 1.3 7, 8 1.2 9 6 
f ek) 
SONVICO=PMOGUCIIAG occas sonzessevcscrrcrstesaccenstcesrorenweareeccecsuseascsenca 44 4.3 1.0 ye 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 qt 1.2 6 
State and local government WOFrkEIS............00cccceeseteeseteeeeteeeee 3.0 4.2 1.3 oh 9 6 ZA 6 6 4 2.2 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 2001 a0 call ee 
| | i IV I ll lil IV i] ll Ml 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Giviliann nonianerctnn scenester crea tcpeeese eee ee 4] 44 1.0 0.7 118) 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 
Private nonfarm 4.4 4.2 9 sil 1.4 1.0 9 8 ile ile 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CiviliansnOntanmn. -2-csscuneactncensccceutcanenecs<scre=s =a 3.8 37 1.1 6 weil 9 1.0 A 9 8 Th 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.8 A 6 a 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 8 2 1.3 1.0 ie -9 avs ro) 6 
Producer Price Index: 

EMSC QOOMSescaretacaancterectakeecacsas_cseteneaeses casey oa 3.5 -1.8 6 4 $8) 8 -.3 ore 1.1 2 ee 
Finished GONSUMer GOO OS. 0c 2. ccccccncstccsac stesacencecsesaccvsaant 4.3 2.4 8 si te 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 0 
Capital @Cquipnme nts: .cccsccocavexes<covccconeeeouscnitevccnasecccnsed 1.2 1.0 7.2 ili -A 7.1 -1 nil 2.9 -.3 =7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 -.2 1.0 —3 2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 14 1.1 

Guide ate als moons vvvancvuascacansswsesaansenazecsesessraecerentecsdoeareds - 31.1 -8.8 2.1 9.4 =3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BSIRESS SOCOM rascthreicactanscensts Soeut seta ve. esha: aacehsasceaseasaness 3.0 al! 4 2.1 -1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.4 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

* Excludes Federal and Private household workers. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
It IV | iH) i Ml IV I Il Ml 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PErSONS, DUSINESS SCCION cor csasecsecctacssensanasaseoacdusseshsxsarssuaceasenncs 0.9 1.4 3.0 4.2 5.3 2.0 ils) 1.4 2.4 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM..........seeceeeeseseeeeseteeeeeeeeeed 1.0 is) 2.9 3.9 4.9 1.8 1.4 1.4 2.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givilianinonlarniec: weer See es oe on eee 1.2 8 1.0 9 9 41 4A 3.9 4.0 3.7 
Private nonfarm... 9 8 11 Aen 6 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.7 
Unionsesccaee:- A 1.0 1.4 ila 1.0 1.2 3.4 4.2 4.7 45 4.7 
INGOT UCSTHO Nia so aces aess coccccnavevecsscucevesvepnecunssenscuumacuucessseasenasspecel 9 ih ils) ule! 5 41 41 3.8 3.9 3.5 
State and local GOVErNMENtS®...........scsccsccnreersscensseceseensencensenssses 2.1 6 6 4 22 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
TSMR TOIT Mita seetetesan i eeaspastavovescesteseneotarsrnev=uspapstortiivas tinencexstv anes 1.0 7 9 8 7 3.6 ong 3.5 3.5 3.2 
PRI Vate MOMAl iM ese uasvcere-e-ccnsenincesncscecsspeeaactcaenncrenbeswatvcnarenenainany 8 8 9 1.0 4 3.6 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.2 
LU pal Cole henceep actrees on ocerCenee ee rere ceremaie-creearre ene rot Cerny recreCacr csc 1.0 1.6 7 9 1.0 3.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 
INOMUIMOM tee ecascctentnnaccsess 8 at 1.0 1.0 4 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 
State and local governments 3 1.9 3) 5 3 1.8 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.1 
a 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population |.......................{ 209,699 | 211,864 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 213,206 | 213,334 | 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 | 214,225 214,429 
Civilian labor force..... _| 140,863 | 141,815 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 142,314 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 | 142,390 142,616 | 143,277 
Participation rate 67.2 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 


Employed... 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 ] 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 135,185 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.5 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 
Unemployed... 5,665 6,742 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 8,142 8,092 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 55 -5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 Big. 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050; 70,289] 70,301 70,488 | 70,613; 71,699 70,995 | 71,329 70,922 | 70,889} 71,366} 71,633 71,609 71,152 


Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ sev pee peer ee geen 92,580 | 93,659} 93,917] 94,015} 94,077} 94,161 94,228 | 94,262] 94,315] 94,414] 94,479] 94,622 | 94,694} 94,756] 94,906 
Civilian labor force.............4 70,930 | 71,590] 71,805] 71,940} 71,935] 71,988] 71,534] 71,718] 71,723| 72,098 | 72,428| 72,288) 72,172 72,203 | 72,473 
Participation rate a 76.6 76.4 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 76.2 76.4 
EMmplOyod ssc. sccecccecsecsces 68,580 | 68,587| 68,696| 68,486| 68,204] 68,276| 67,818] 68,157| 68,013} 68,193] 68,647| 68,390] 68,405] 68,447} 68,711 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.1 73.2 73:1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 12.3 72.1 72.2 teu 72.3 WZzZ 72.2 72.4 
Agriculture... 2,252 2,102 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,129 2,138 2,256 2,221 2,226 
Nonagricultural 
INGUSTHOS 3)... escerscned 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,558} 66,354/] 66,122} 66,135] 65,611 65,973 | 65,929} 65,980 | 66,522 | 66,251 66,149 | 66,226 | 66,485 
Unemployed 2,350 3,003 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 3,757 3,762 
Unemployment rate.... oro) 4.2 4.3 4.8 52 52 5.2 5.0 SZ 5.4 See 5.4 2. 5.2 52 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' I EIR IPE | 101,078 | 102,060 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 | 103,256 | 103,335 
Civilian labor force. -| 61,565 | 62,148) 62,222 | 62,269) 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703 | 62,320| 62,724 | 62,597 | 62,481 62,590 | 62,783 | 62,929 
Participation rate......... 60.9 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 60.8 60.9 
EMmployedit c.cccssesscanev--t 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,463] 59,302; 59,288; 59,205}; 59,102 | 59,588 | 59,227) 59,333) 59,337 | 59,316 | 59,364) 59,710} 59,835 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? : 58.7 58.4 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 O77 S77 57.6 57.6 57.6 57.8 57.9 
Agriculture.............. 818 817 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 772 845 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,640 | 58,460| 58,436 | 58,346) 58277| 58,759] 58,423} 58,602| 58,577| 58,567] 58,550} 58,938} 58,991 
Unemployed........-....:00+ 2,212 2,551 2,759 2,967 3,033 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 3,073 3,094 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 41 44 4.8 4.9 5.2 48 5.0 5.0 5.4 52 5.1 5.2 49 49 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! see 16,042 16,146 | 16,163 16,195 | 16,252) 16275] 16,310] 16,293] 16,292 16,231 16,243 16,182 | 16,202 16,212 16,189 
Civilian labor force.............J 8,369 8,077 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 THOT 7,629 7,630 7,874 
Participation rate......... 82:2 50.0 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 477 47.6 47.1 47.1 48.6 
EMployed ccncsecesccetzcnnene 7,276 6,889 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 6,318 6,639 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.0 41.0 
Agriculturé...........00- 235 225 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 196 227 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 7,041 6,664 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 6,122 6,411 
Unemployed...........:00+ 1,093 1,187 1,196 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 1,352 1,312 1,236 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 14.9 15.4 16.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 7 17.2 15.7 
White 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population! ee 
Civilian labor force. 


| 174,428 | 175,888 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 | 177,486 177,628 
| 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 | 118,919 119,021 


Participation rate e 67.4 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 
EMplOVO 5. .<:cc-cncceeasvenes 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 112,282 112,446 | 112,844 | 113,010 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............1 65.1 64.4 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.6 
Unemployed..........:0.0 4,099 4,923 §,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6,233 6,075 6,011 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 4.3 47 5:0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 §.2 5.2 to fa | 5.1 §.1 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Whee Suan | 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,644 | 25,686 | 25,720] 25,752] 25,785| 25,813) 25,839] 25,868 25,898 | 25,930} 25,961 26,000 | 26,039 
Civilian labor force 16,603 | 16,719] 16,827] 16,748] 16,687] 16,833] 16,769] 16,747| 16,758 16,941 16,887 | 16,822 | 16,618 16,753 | 17,053 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.4 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.0 64.4 65.5 
Eimployedsiaa:csccvee-ser-cors 15,334 | 15,270] 15,339] 15,144] 15,040 AS12205) 1S AAS W534 14,969} 15,045] 15,168 15,027 | 14,976 15,142 15,420 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®......... Ree 60.8 59.7 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 Tere 58.2 59.2 
Unemployed 1,269 1,450 1,488 1,604 1,647 sgh 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 1,611 1,633 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 | 8.7 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 rer 10.2 10.7 9.9 | 9.6 9.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


ee 


Employment status peamae — { 2001 2002 


| 2000 2001 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. [ Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Hispanic origin | 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ sesssissssessseaern] 22893 | 23,122 | 23,288 | 23,351 | 23,417] 23,478] 23,542] 23,604] 23,664 23,732 | 23,797 | 23,867 | 23,935| 23,999] 24,065 
Civilian labor force.............- 15,368 | 15,751 15,811 15,956 | 15,932} 16,013] 15,988] 16,011 15,908 | 16,156 | 16,085 | 16,146] 16,304] 16,240] 16,294 
Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 67.7 67.7 
Employed a2. c-ccx.xccoaravnne 14,492 14,714 | 14,785] 14,824} 14,751 14,753 | 14,700] 14,867| 14,743] 14,877] 14,963] 14,959] 15,066] 15,014] 15,095 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio® 
Unemployed............ 
Unemployment rate 


| 64.7 63.6 | 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.6 62.7 
876 | 1,037 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 alpiiste) 1,279 1,122 1,187 1,238 1,225 1,198 
(All 


1 " 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


___| Annual average 2001 2002 
Selected categories - 7 
2000 2001 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


| 
T 
Characteristic | 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 | 135,185 


Men... 72,293 72,080 | 72,177] 71,871 71,570 | 71,577 | 71,114) 71,457 || 71,299 71,397 | 71,894 | 71,524) 71,509 71,552 | 72;004 
Women 62,992 | 62,827 | 62,744] 62,683) 62,478| 62,354] 62,862 | 62,595] 62,579} 62,524] 62,528] 62,536 | 62,922] 63,181 
Married men, spouse 

Ne] See et mea ee | 43,368 43,243 | 43,099 | 42,983 | 42,861 42,772 | 42,823 | 43,275 | 43,317] 43,167 | 43,548 | 43,140 | 43,273 | 43,371 43,225 
Married women, spouse | 

BN OSU 2c2iesece2 ner eniseeessns: 33,708 33,613 | 33,604 | 33,227} 33,330] 33,209 | 33,174] 33,703 | 33,552] 33,446] 33,371 33,362 | 33,361 33,723 | 33,997 
Women who maintain } | 

FANT OS aac cannentwiconnratdeceansast 8,387 | 8,364 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 8,419 8,357 

Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers.....| 2,034 | 1,884 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 2,031 1,927 2,054 
Self-employed workers........ 1,233 | 1,233 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 1,227 13231 1,221 
Unpaid family workers.......... | 38 27 24 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 27 24 25 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 | 122,885 | 123,327 
Government -| 19,053 19,127 | 19,290} 19,223] 19,172] 19,183] 19,047] 19,286] 19,218] 19,347] 19,811 19,630 | 19,709} 19,596} 19,442 
Private industries.............+++ 104,076 | 104,108 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 | 103,289 | 103,885 
Private households......... 890 803 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 775 810 855 887 934 
103,186 | 103,305 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 | 102,402 | 102,951 
8,674 8,594 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 8,368 8,439 


Self-employed workers... 


Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 87 91 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
ce. Ses eee 3,190; 3,672 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 4,325 4,217 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONG ica waenenssaxdnes 1,927 2,055: 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,105 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 2,723 2,880 2,687 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kcr swe. cosatsecsenacvonv axe 944 1,007 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 TASH 1,064 1,031 1,096 1,159 1,202 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONG eee sarss asthe urea 18,722 18,707 | 18,798 | 18,644} 18,587) 18,540} 18,291 18,395 | 18530] 18,793} 18,887] 19,170] 19,138} 19,120] 18,833 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


VOASONIG: oh sae tane eases 3,045 3,529 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 4,060 4,068 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS. sassisiscerececessnare 1,835 2,266 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 2h 1S 2,596 
Could only find part-time 
WOK ade os oi tae craeeyyy 924 989 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 1,074 1,131 1,174 
Part time for noneconomic 
fOASON Since wivet teas tees 18,165 148177 | 18,232] 18065| 18,007] 17,960| 17,717 | 17,886 | 18,004 | 18274} 18350] 18739] 18572 | 18609 | 18,300 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Selected categories 
8 2000 2001 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. { Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Characteristic | 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF...........:cccssceseereees 4.0 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 Of, 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7, 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. ceo! 13.1 14.7 14.9 15.4 TS:7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 Wheis Wie 15:7 
Men, 20 years and OVEM.........ceeeeeeeeeeeee 33 4.2 4.3 4.8 2 See 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 §.2 5.4 5.2 5.2 o2 
Women, 20 years and OVET.............0c0004 3.6 44 4.4 4.8 4.9 52 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 §.2 5:4 5.2 4.9 4.9 
White: total ee cceccse-ngaseccesveoeeeeserentensrsees 35 4.2 4.3 4.7 5.0 5a 5.0 4.9 5.0 5:3 oe 5.2 §.3 Sul 541 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years...) 11.4 12.7 12.7 13.1 13.5 1357 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 14.8 13.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years..........s:cescceeeee 12.3 13.8 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 Wars 19.1 17.5 15.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years..........c.c004 10.4 11.4 aller ules) Aaa 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 12:5 14.2 13.4 13.6 121 12.3 
Men, 20 years and over.... 2.8 3.7 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 47 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 47 47 
Women, 20 years and over.. 3.1 3.6 3.8 44 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 
Blackytotalis. eos ne-ewecqrststecsen 7.6 8.7 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 9.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 24.7 29.0 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 30.2 28.0 30.5 Ziel, 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... sei 26.4 30.5 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 30.0 20.5 30.5 34.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years.............00004 23.0 Pai tels) 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 24.7 33.5 22.3 30.4 34.8 30.4 20.8 
Men, 20 years and OVEF........cescees 7.0 8.0 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 8.8 9.3 
Women, 20 years and ove............-+. 6.3 7.0 Wat 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 8.3 7.9 
Hispanic origin, total...........cceeeeeees 5:7, 6.6 6.5 (el 7.4 7.9 8.1 Wiss 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 Fee) 7.4 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 ul 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3.5 3.4 3.6 
Married women, spouse present......... 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 
Women who maintain families... a 5.9 6.6 TA 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 7.3 7.2 
Full-time WOrKeYS..........0002:2eeesceersons 3.9 47 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.7 5.7 
Part-time WOrkers.-<vtes;cvecuescrccceevessereosy 4.8 5.1 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.2 4.8 By 5:2 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKOIS scv.crnyscceseserse ete meccveee scene 41 5.0 5.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 6.0 
MMHMING. cc actreenscwasseuscevasetichsu-adeertesnsevoreen 3.9 4.7 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 3.8 6.0 8.0 
Construction... al 6.4 78. 78 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 9.5 9.3 
Manufacturing) tx .vecrsicres<cceccscctrsesesacee 3.6 52 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 2 6.7 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.5 
Dura ble:goodSie ns ceseecny neces, 3.4 By} 5.8 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.0 Ths) 75 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 6.5 6.9 
Nondurable goods 4.0 Bal 5.4 5:3 5:5 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.3 6.6 TED, 6.1 5.6 5.9 5.9 
Transportation and public utilities.......... 3.1 44 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 5.7 5.9 5.3 4.8 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 2 5.0 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 Te 6.3 6.5 6.5 Wee 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 3.7 3.1 3.1 
SON VICOS seice: cies cac orate ereeesecsecertvectueeee 3.8 46 4.8 §.5 5.4 oS) 5.4 5:5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.1 
Government WOrkeIS........c:cececeeeceereceeeeed 21 ue 7a) 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 C2 2.8 (aks) 2.6 2.3 25 2.4 2a 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 75 Si, 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 95] 12.4 9.0 9.4 8.3 9.7 9.8 8.8 
Educational attainment! 
Less than a high school diploma..............-1 6.4 ‘3 Theil 7.8 8.41 8.8 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 8.5 7.9 8.7 8.4 7.8 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
EYL 33 3.5 3.9 4.2 43 4.2 41 4.3 47 4.9 47 44 4.3 4.7 
College graduates... = lev 2.3 2.5 2b 2.9 3.1 2.9 2.9 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annuai average 2001 | 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
Less than 5 WeeKS........cccesccsssesesees 2,543 2,833 | 2,807 | 3,084] 3,090] 3,024] 2,978 2,828 | 3,078| 2,793) 2,876) 2,729 2,896 | 2,880] 2,708 


5 to 14 weeks... 
15 weeks and over.. 


1,803 2,163 | 2,366) 2,522] 2,573] 2,724] 2,586] 2515 2,411 2,818 | 2,531 2,784 | 2,464| 2,431 2,511 
1,309 1,746 | 1,907 | 2,042} 2,317] 2.410] 2,546] 2561 2,688 | 2,854 | 2,952| 3,103] 2,883) 2783 2,900 


15 to 26 weeks........ ; 665 949 1,084} 1,136] 1,207] 1,295] 1,418 1,383 | 1,355} 1,360 1,316 | 1,434) 1,349] 1,309] 1,315 
27 Weeks And OVET..........ceeeeceseeees 644 797 823 906) 1,110) 1,115] 1,127} 1,178] 1,333] 1 494) 1,636) 1,669] 1,533] 1,474] 14 585 
Mean duration, in WeeKS............0.60. 12.6 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 15.4 16.6 Wed 17.3 16.4 16.2 17.8 


Median duration, in weeks... 5.9 6.8 7.3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 8.1 8.1 8.9 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
| ifr 
1 
NOD IOS CES ass aves cc sseteaceoncescanssay | 2,492 3,428 | 3,595 | 4,297| 4,501| 4,492/ 4,354| 4,326] 4,270| 4,525| 4,598] 4,579| 4,580| 4,560! 4,535 
On temporary layoff... | 842 1,049 | 1,114] 1,288} 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066] 1,095] 1,091] 1,061| 1,224] 4,151 999 
Not on temporary layoff. | 1,650 2,379 | 2,481) 3,009] 3,344] 3,385 | 3,231] 3,220] 3,204) 3,430) 3,506) 3,518] 3,356] 3,410] 3,536 
JOD IEAVETS.....c.ccceeceeeseee 775 | 832} 819) 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 836 818 824 781 
Reentrants.... 1,957 | 2,029 | 2,102} 2,113] 2,197) 2,361] 2,191) 2,268] 2,471] 2,450) 2,433] 2,360] 2375] 2,270] 2,263 
New entrants 431 453 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 619 526 
Percent of unemployed 
lob loSerSicc. ee. el | 44.1 50.8 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 55.1 56.0 
On temporary layoff... el 14.9) 15.6} 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 12.7 14.7 13.9 12.3 
Not on temporary layoff. 29.2} 35.3 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.1 40.2 41.2 43.6 
JOD lOAVETS.....ceseseeeseeees 13.7 12.3 hilly? 11.3 10.5 11.0 144 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.6 
Reantrantsc.ncaccscocccetel 34.6 30.1) 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 27.7 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 27.4 27.9 
New entrants. 7.6| oT, 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 7.0 6.8 153 6.5 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


" Includes persons who completed te 


mporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age 
2000 2001 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF........:ee0000 4.0 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 
16 to 24 years 9.3 10.6 10.8 1125 alee 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12.3 
ASWOMAG YSANS. grecccececapsesersserersce 13.1 14,7 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 
AG LOWY YCANS ie, posercrcrseseenenee 15.4 Tied 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 
18 to 19 years.. AES 13.2 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 15.6 16.1 
20 to 24 years..... Te 8.3 8.6 9.3 9:5 9.6 9:7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 9.5 
25 years and over.. 3.0 3,7 3.8 4.2 44 45 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.6 
25 to 54 YealS......0-- 3.1 3.8 3.9 4.4 46 47 47 46 4.7 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 
55 years ANd OVET......2.cesceseee 2.6 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.2 3.7 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........:00004 3.9 48 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 
16 to 24 years 9.7 11.4 TiS 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 1225; 12.9 13.0 
TO LOAD YOar sr cetrsatecsase- castes 14.0 15.9 16.0 17.2 17.7 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 
isp ton WAS (ee licseae-crermeerecencec 16.8 18.8 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7; 23.2 23.9 
18 to 19 years 12.2 14.1 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 17.4 17.4 
20 to 24 years... 7.3 8.9 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.4 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 
25 years and over 2.8 3.6 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.8 48 4.9 47 
25 to 54 years 2.9 3.7 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 
55 years And OVEL........e000+ 27 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.0 
Women, 16 years and OVer........... 44 4.7 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 515) 6.0 5.8 Shi Saf 
16 to 24 years... 8.9 9.7 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 
16 to 19 years... 12.1 13.4 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.6 
16 to 17 years 14.0 15.3 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 18.3 17.9 
18 to 19 years 10.8 12.2 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 
20 to 24 YEAS... 7.0 Tao 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 9.1 9.4 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.7 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 4.8 4.6 4.6 
25 to 54 years 3.3 3.8 4.0 44 4.7 4.8 4.6 47 4.6 §.1 5.1 4.8 4.8 
55 years AN OVES.....sceceeesees 2.6 2.7 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


ee 00 OO OOOO OOO EE L———<— | fT 
Aug. | July Aug. aie Aug. | July Aug. 
State 2001 | 2992" | 2002" 2001 | 2002" | 2002? 
+ ‘a 
Ala Dalia iiesesccnseecnceca seek cdupeaskesanecasaare 5.4 5.7 5.7|| Missouri 4.8 5.3 47 
AlaSKavevonnvecccccsrevcsciccsmeerestoncteaessennnc iver 6.3 6.7 WeGi| MOMtalassneccresscacessvacers 4.5 4.6 4.0 
ATiZONA.L 0.01 eeeeee 47 6.0 5.7|| Nebraska. 3.1 3.6 3.4 
Arkansas......... 5.2 Se BOWING VACA rece.cstenteccesanceasecoeseedensadvesnccenscsencansad 5.3 5.4 5.0 
CAlPONM Aes scscvocecseerrssvtvecec-eur ccsevowanowene 5.5 6.4 6.4]| New Hampshire...........ccccccsseseerseeeeeeneey 4.0 4.2 4.7 
(Golfo) G20 lo arn erensveinocracscceneni tere EREbereo ego) 3.8 5.2 BA NOW: SCTSCY scscexcceescrseversresncccsouctuasavsespreans 4.3 5.5 5.3 
Connecticuticrecapstsseccersecceeeretreesecnnnce 3.6 3.8 4.0|| New Mexico....... 47 6.3 6.1 
Delaware........08 3.3 3.9 3.8|| New York........ 5.0 6.1 5.9 
District of Columbia. 6.7 6.0 6.0|/ North Carolina : 57, 6.8 6.3 
BlOnid at skal ertcet teste cacatesetecatengs sect 4.9 5.4 5:6) North Dak Otainvcscuscccssescesacsesccsnescerseesesncesers 2.8 3.5 3.2 
(GO ONGIateete-ceccveprers econ ceeceaeeecenaptenetenees 4.0 4.6 AG |" OhiOiicrectrsesavctevscvscvecvareexsfenesesensxsensearer 44 5x7, 5.6 
Hawaii 4.3 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.3 
Idaho.. 4.9 5.4 6.7 7.3 7.0 
NN WOI Sire eyscayravncueinessedcceuereren: essen teense sree 5.5 6.7 4.8 5.4 5.3 
WAM ite cc vocebectesvsssceeneten ce scacecsurecavese ee 4.6 Sl 4.7 4.3 4.8 
[OWae ec eee tee wer recce som ee ens in ctecyraveeeonaes 3.4 4.0 Se7ill SOUT GarOlinassse-cscsccresstassessvonsceetrersiessien st Sr §.2 5.4 
INANSAStisesevestscccerepvescsecccscesccaeesatseaceqanscsent 4.3 47 AS South DakOtay. sxvsccccesressevsscspecenvensenveeutrtcss 3.4 4.9 4.6 
Kentucky... a 5.6 5.6 5.9|) Tennessee.. 4.4 4.9 46 
OUST AN Avscensxccccecssacersreoussrercxsscenrecarseeescee) 5.6 5.6 Ol NOX AG seereeee encrcnettascacene tack voevabencressneantccssrnee 5.1 6.1 6.1 
Mane Reider aecesvomnrensaradees acter eartcuciees 4.2 4.2 AO Wtabiicsseccaccnvccitcavenceretesavevecestreersuccersstec J 54.4 5.2 5.0 
Macy lanidmrermccmsmeccenstersessteceantesreoere: 4] 4.2 453}, Merimontiseccieceeccessececcseccccecsacocesvartedeccssse 3.7 3.9 4.2 
Massachusetts. 4.0 4.9 §.2]| Virginia... 3.7 4.0 44 
Michigan....... 5.5 6.6 6.2|| Washington. 6.5 7A Tice. 
MinnieSOta irrrsssesnseceressttetscycocacurrexseseecccet SETA 4.3 ArAlWWVOSCVINGIM Gay scccsecevs-nstvsesessctseracvreearsacnenrs 48 6.2 5.9 
MISSISSID Pliedise.sstcusscversrucostosveeestenveresseos o5 6.5 6.1 || Wisconsin... err 4.5 4.8 5.2 
WOM aeenrcesceaarstsscncextiesecaseurserettecvorssts 4.0 3.7 3.6 
Se ee eee 
® = preliminary 
Dash indicates data not available. 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Sut Aug. July Aug. tn Aug. July Aug. 
ey 2001 | 2o02P | 2002" 2 2001 | 2002" | 2002 
AAD AMA ses ceccececsrcsevsseosecseeeeesea scot 1,917.5 1,891.2 1;897-9) | MISSOWNI cc ccccceoccssccsssersasvessevsssescd 2,229.7 2,677.4 2,687.2 
IAS Kaen savswesavoccecvsuesscuacossevesevenss 291.5 292.4 293.3 392.0 395.6 394.6 
IAVIZONG isc wevsceneesseapsseaeoseeyesssceeses PH 2,244.8 2,251.9 912.3 907.0 906.9 
1,153.3 1,150.0 1,150.7 1,057.6 1,070.8 1,070.4 
CAMORIVE cicccacecaccrextevecrttcsnnnsecke 14,721.0 14,647.9 14,662.5 624.9 627.3 625.6 
SOMO AGOs scasceescascacceculcecestsesacesees 2,231.9 2,185.6 2,185.5 NGW: JOPSCYc<c0n:sescve<sooreesrsseroncoarvee 4,014.6 4,002.1 4,003.0 
Connecticutzeccscccscccsccsssarerosvece 1,680.0 1,674.2 1,674.8 || NEW M@XiCO....... cc eeeceeeteseeteeeceed vAsY a) 761.0 759.5 
DOlAWArO ee seecetestenenectecwates canes 418.7 416.3 SVGi i) N@Wi VOrKisccessesevecoucad:ccsucceseesevecs 8,628.8 8,559.7 8,549.4 
District of Columbia 658.2 649.6 653.2 || North Carolina. | 3,901.4 3,885.5 3,896.5 
FlONG a ssccasccsedsscaveccousatsssesissasneesced 7,310.7 7,143.4 fg32915)\l North DakOtarircesciscsrvesssvesteoeers vee 329.9 328.9 329.8 
3,949.9 3,870.3 3280425 11 LOD iOicsseresestsnecansasecaseste cies esters 5,552.8 5,511.4 5,503.8 
555.7 549.9 5494 | ORANOMAS.cercsascarsvscacrseasecasssousees 1,509.7 1,518.8 1,519.5 
571.5 566.0 63'S 1} OLeGOMscnwetisnscsscasaceceeecnss sovesects 1,592.0 1,582.7 1,582.0 
ae Fr 6,003.3 5,929.1 5,930.7 || Pennsylvania... oh 5,707.2 5,658.3 5,649.2 
Indlanasiccccws nck ctuneeccternaae 2,938.7 2,903.4 2,905.4 || Rhode Island...........ccesccsseeeeees 478.8 483.0 481.4 
lOWAiiysccorasevss 1,464.9 1,462.6 2,903.8 |) South Carolina.............cesesesveee 1,835.1 1,831.9 1,834.3 
Kansas.. 1,360.7 1,363.1 1,365.17 South) DAKOtA Ns ccssecestecsssscscssansctd 380.0 381.4 380.1 
Kentucky... 1,813.3 1,826.7 1,832.4 || Tennessee.........cccccccccssesssseeses 2,710.2 2,703.1 2,704.3 
LOQUISIATIAL crccersesececexssvecevencs-sesiered 1,939.5 1,922.3 1,932.4 9,518.9 9,412.7 9,423.1 
Maine Srivas haere ccsncersedeerese 609.7 611.9 610.8 1,082.5 1,065.1 1,063.7 
Maryland icccmon cco nes) 2,473.2 2,423.7 244626: I WONMONtirccersrscsscaceasscersecssaaeeee seed 297.8 297.1 296.9 
Massachusetts. ¥ 3,326.5 3,284.3 S27501' IPMiLginiasececamcesiactcacstetaetesess weetearrs 3,526.1 3,495.8 3,494.6 
Michigandcnacsetcccese esas! 4,575.9 4,545.1 4,537.0 || Washington.. 2,698.5 2,648.0 2,641.0 
IMITIN@SOLANacrcccsssscessccrrsariveorcavaxaad 2,669.6 2,655.2 2,644.8 || West Virginia..........cceeseeeseeeeed 736.7 723.2 731.8 
1,135.6 2,677.4 2,687.2 || Wisconsin 2,825.9 2,833.3 2,838.9 
WYOMING S eases seasusateosstesaeseeccarees 246.4 251.9 253.4 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept? 
=F 
-| 131,739 | 131,922 | 131,819 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,897 | 130,854 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 111,079 | 110,989 | 110,776 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,616 | 109,569 
| 
GOODS-PRODUCING See a cannenec ect 25,709 | 24,944 | 24,675 24,511 24,353 | 24,261 24,130 | 24,041 23,975 | 23,905} 23,870) 23,861 23,812 | 23,787 | 23,749 
ALAS [ss oi cereeect creat 543 565 571 566 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 553 
Metal mining 41 36 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction..... 311 338 343 340 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 333 331 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except fuels... 114 111 111 110 110 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 
Construction 6,698 6,685 6,674 6,643 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,553 6,552 
General building contractors...... 1,528 1,462 1,462 1,456 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,334 1,464 1,469 

Heavy construction, except | 
building PSeReCeERE corey pecrccrerePetRO 901 922 924 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 895 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,300 4,288 4,265 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,191 4,188 
Manufacturing...........eecceesseceeeen | 18,469 17,695 17,430 17,302 17,158 17,062 16,947 16,880 16,822 16,800 16,758 16,757 16,742 16,679 16,644 


Production workers 
Durable goods. 


12,628 | 11,933 |° 11,719] 11,620] 11,513] 11,437] 11,362) 11,305] 11,264] 11,250] 11,245} 11,236] 11,237] 11,198] 11,175 
11,138 | 10,636 | 10,445 | 10,343] 10,237] 10,166] 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,876 9,834 


Production workers | 7,591 7,126 6,971 6,889 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,578 6,544 
Lumber and wood products.....| 832 786 784 777 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 767 764 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 558 519 507 500 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 489 
Stone, clay, and glass 

ppt s De a ee | 579 | S/1) | 566 |° 564 561 558 555 561 550 551 549 552 554 556 556 
Primary metal industres.. 698 | 656 643 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 588 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,537 1,483 1,465 1,455 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,425 1,416 1,413 
Industrial machinery and | 

GOREUPOME coo wsescnccceescnvnssccaces 2,120 2,010 1,957 1,935 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 
Computer and office | 

EQUIPMEN...........-eeecceseeesenee 361 343 331 328 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 296 294 
Electronic and other electrical | | 

ee | eee i 1,719 1,631 1,565 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,407 1,396 

Electronic components and 
GIG OB SONOS. o2i 6s 5shseiennsanwrececs J 682 | 661 628 616 605 595 582 671 566 566 567 566 563 555 554 
Transportation equipment....... 1,849 1,760 1,750 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,668 1,657 
Motor vehicles and | 
GEREN NTIN 5 ose snc zesacean nod 1,013 947 937 921 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 914 910 
Aircraft and parts... | 465 461 463 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 404 398 
Instruments and related 
PUORICTS os oe ennseenn ce ensaced 852 830 832 829 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 798 796 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 


[qe bist: olen eerie oocereecpepceceaaee 394 380 376 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 374 


Nondurable goods. 7,331 7,059 6,985 6,959 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,903 6,810 
Production workers 5,038 4,808 4,748 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,620 4,631 


Food and kindred products....... 1,684 1,691 1,690 1,690 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 
Tobacco products..........:ce | 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 30 34 34 35 38 37 
Textile mill products..........2..-:+. | 528 478 464 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 425 
Apparel and other textile 
POC a3 Foo ses sapessareenncncennn 633 566 551 546 537 537 536 531 527 523 520 §22 525 523 515 
Paper and allied products........ 657 834 628 627 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 614 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,490 1,471 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,022 1,019 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,007 1,011 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 126 126 127 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 126 126 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics Produicts:...<-...e0resss>04 1,011 | 958 945 939 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 930 928 
Leather and leather products... 71 60 yf 56 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 Lyf 57 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............+. 106,050 | 106,978 | 107,144 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,110 | 107,105 
Transportation and public 
utilities 7,019 7,065 7,044 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,763 §,731 
Transportation 4,529 4,497 4,487 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,320 4,194 
Railroad transportation.... 236 234 232 232 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 226 228 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit........-.:.:0 476 480 477 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 464 467 
Trucking and warehousing.. 1,856 1,848 1,841 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,829 1,812 
Water transportation.... : 196 192 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 190 
Transportation by air... Ste 1,281 1,266 1,268 1,236 1,187 1,159 atzA) tpaizal le 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 WATS 1,163 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......-.. 471 462 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 419 
Communications and public 
utilities 2,490 2,570 2,557 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,443 1,437 


Communications.... 1,639 1,716 1,706 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,598 1,591 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 


Wholesale trade 


851 852 851 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 846 
7,024 6,776 6,747 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,672 6,667 


Retail trade 23,307 | 23,522] 23,509| 23,470) 23,449] 23,318] 23,396] 23,331 | 23,332 | 23,345 | 23,327 | 23,308) 23,339 23,295 | 13,279 
Building materials and garden 
Gita) oll fey assaestsea nnececcoceccerpeemces! 1,016 1,044 1,051 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,065 1,063 
General merchandise stores..... 2,837 2,897 2,902 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,851 2,848 
Department StoreS.......sce 2,491 2,559 2,567 2,552 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,613 | 2,506 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[in thousan08) eS 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry =| mi P Pp 
2000 2001 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
FOOG!StOPOS aerssscsasevssaseoccsscvsscuns 3,521 3,541 3,438 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 3,395 
Automotive dealers and 
SOnvice StatlonS:....-.nccessreaxecs-01 2,412 2,425 2,434 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 1,437 2,444 2,438 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 edieal dees 1,123 1,126 teikosl eile) 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 1,129 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,189 1,188 AACE 1,173 1,163 1,187 1,172 1100 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 7 1,169 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SIOVOSH secre. typsnanesucgessosere tienes 1,134 1,141 1,141 1,136 1,156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,153 1,152 
Eating and drinking places......... 8,114 8,256 8,234 8,239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,127 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments. ...............006 3,080 317 3.20 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,087 

Finance, insurance, and 
TOal CStALC.......cceeceesesserserenenseey 7,560 Tiit2 7,739 7,743 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,747 7,763 
Ll ih: hose aaa cee ert ripcarrraer aoa 3,710 3,800 3,813 3,812 3,821 3.818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,823 3,832 


2,029 2,053 2,061 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,076 2,076 
1,430 1,434 1,437 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,449 1,449 


Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks 


Savings institutions................ 253 256 258 or 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 
Nondepository institutions.......| 681 720 733 740 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 774 781 
Security and commodity 

DY OKONG 5 cscs esccunnegr ots 748 769 758 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 
Holding and other investment 

ONC RS src sovcensssntsant crannies 251 257 261 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 259 261 


2,346 2,369 2,376 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,367 2,368 
1,589 1,595 1,598 1,600 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,575 


Insurance carriers.... 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service.. 
Real estate 


757 773 777 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 793 793 
1,504 1,544 1,551 1,552 1,553 1,558 1,557 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 1,563 


Services’ 40,460 | 40,970| 41,062} 40,923} 40,834] 40,883 10,908} 40,901} 40,963] 41,025] 41,093} 41,152] 41,215] 41,352] 41,380 
Agricultural services... 832 849 857 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 862 874 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,914 1,870 1,852 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,779 
Personal services. 1,251 1,269 1,274 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,286 1,286 
Business services... 9,858 9,572 9,522 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,397 9,394 


Services to buildings................ 994 1,016 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,039 1,046 
Personnel supply services.......| 3,887 3,446 3,383 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,256 3,235 
Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,084 3,029 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,926 2,928 
Computer and data 
processing serviceS............... 2,095 2,225 2,233 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,193 2,194 
Auto repair services 
ANGIPACKING Pra csecsssascrsae oes 1,248 1257) 1,261 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,265 1,269 
Miscellaneous repair services..., 366 374 375 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 
Motion pictures 594 583 580 575 577 574 581 574 §72 574 578 581 584 592 593 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIMVICOS ruyys neater deta 1,728 1,721 1,700 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,664 1,638 
Health Se@rvices.........ccceeceeeneee 10,197 | 10,381 10,452 | 10,476| 10,502} 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602; 10,611 10,626 | 10,660} 10,687] 10,713] 10,734 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCIOTS sc mrnnursacna 1,924 2,002 2,016 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,080 
Nursing and personal care 
fACHINOSS.ccecavecscemnssrccesseer reer: 1,795 1,847 1,858 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,897 
HOSpitalsise-ss.scsecstsvecnesncuatsastes 3,990 4,096 4,129 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,243 5,249 
Home health care services...... 643 636 639 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 647 650 
Legal S@rVICES. ....c cies cccrseernccnve 1,010 1,037 1,046 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,066 1,071 
Educational services. 2,325 2,433 2,452 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,535 2,533 
Social services........... 2,903 307 3,097 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,203 
Child day care service: ol 712 716 722 721 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 734 725 
Residential care... 806 864 878 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 907 909 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..... a 106 110 111 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 
Membership organizations........] 2,475 2,468 2,479 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 
Engineering and management 
services 3,419 3,593 3,610 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,633 3,651 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICOS errs rrrtcne sane 1,017 1,053 1,057 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,031 1,029 
Management and public 
RONALIONS 2o. st recncssecssveoscussanosss 1,090 1,166 Lgl vast 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,210 1,218 
Government 20,681 | 20,933) 21,043 | 21,065} 21,100) 21,122) 21,137) 21,162] 21,196] 21,185] 21,206] 21,211| 21,228 21,281 | 21,285 
Federal PASH ICE 2,616 2,622 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,616 2,627 
Federal, except Postal : 
Service. 1,917 1,767 1,774 1,778 1,776 1,776 1,776 era 1,782 1,784 WAAL 1,783 1,790 1,799 1,815 


4,785 4,885 4,938 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,944 4,956 
2,032 2,096 2,140 2,118 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,143 2,163 
ml 12,708) 2,789 2,798 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,801 2.793 
LOCALS wrsissearsispvarseesveveoresitecenseeny 13,119 | 13,432 | 13,464 | 13,483] 13,518) 13,559 13,575 | 13,593 | 13,617] 13,645] 13,661 13,675 | 13,671 13,721 13,702 

«| 7,440 7,646 7,679 7,693 7,710 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,770 7,755 7,788 
5,679 5,786 5,804 5,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Other local governmen 


5,871 


5,878 5,879 5,891 


° = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
| data seasonally adjusted 


| a Ce 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
Si pe sili 
2000 2001 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July Aug.” | Sept.” 
+ 

PRIVATE: SECTOR: <2-cc<cceccccsensscaseus | 34.5 34.2 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.0 34.1 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING...................cceceeeed | 41.0 40.4 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.0 40.3 40.3 

IVINS esis cars on concn onn senceneanepscvsneeanserened 43.1 43.5 | 43.6 43.0 43.5 43.8 43.0 43.4 43.3 42.4 43.0 43.3 42.7 43.3) 42.6 
MANUFACTURING. ........ ec eee cee ceeeeeenees | 41.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.8 40.6 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.9 411 40.7 40.9 40.9 

QVertIMG OUTS oc -<0.-eqcec.cescassuctanncneeaes 4.6 | 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 41 

| Durable GOO0SS.cescvesc <ncerccecencecemes 42.1 41.0 40.9 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 
@vertime NOUNS: <...csccsexxscssseecsscssccaceee] 47 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 44 4.2 3.9 41 4.2 

Lumber and wood products................ 41.0 40.6 41.2 30.7 40.7 41.0 40.5 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.3 

Furniture and fixtures............. 40.0 | 39.0 39.1 38.6 38.8 39.2 40.1 40.3 40.6 40.8 40.4 40.2 40.1 40.3 40.1 

| Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.9 43.6 43.6 43.4) 43.8] 44.4 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.7 43.2 43.3 43.3 
| Primary metal industries... | 44.9° 43.6 43.7 43.4) 43.0 43.7 43.6 | 43.8 44.4) 443) 441 44.6 44.1 44.3 43.7 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PROGUCIS. «5. .2c ee esndeennss =| 46.0 44.6 45.3 44.5 43.9 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.5 45.1 45.6 46.1 45.5 45.8 45.7 

| Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.4 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 417 41.7 41.5 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.6 40.3 40.2 39.9 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.3 40.8 40.6 

| Electronic and other electrical : 

i CRUDE con rces urenedcanesetenneneesccasesnece | 41.1 39.4 39.1 39.0 39.0 39.4 38.7 38.9 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.4 38.7 38.7 39.0 


Transportation equipment........ 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 


43.4 41.9 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 41.7 42.1 43.0 
44.4 42.7 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.7 44.6 


Instruments and related products | 41.3 40.9 444 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 40.8 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 37.7 37.3 37.4 38.0 38.2 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.8 39.6 38.4 38.5 38.5 
| Nondurable goods............::sceseseeeeeseee 40.8 40.3} 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0| 40.2 40.4; 403| 40.4] 406] 402] 405) 40.2 
. Overtime NOurS............ssescescesseeeeseseees | 4.4 4.0 411 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 
Food and kindred products... 41.7 411 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.0 41.3 40.7 
Textile mill products........... a 41.2 39.9 39.8 39.4 39.3 | 40.0} 40.2 40.9) 41.4) 415] 414) 415] 416] 41.8) 41.3 
Apparel and other textile products.. 37.8 37.3 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.7 37.1 
Paper and allied products................-+| 42.5 41.6 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 41.2 41.7 41.6 
Printing and publishing.............ccce 38.3 38.1 38.0 37.9 37.8 37.8 | 37.3} 37.4 S708 |eoiee 37:59) “Siel 3723 37.7 37.3 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.1 42.0) 41.9) 41.9] 41.9] 419] 420) 41.8) 423) 425] 421 42.6| 42.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUCS PIOGUCIS....2....000c-csccnwesnscreess | 41.4 40.7 40.8 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.5 40.9 414 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.0 41.2 40.9 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.3 36.4] 36.2 36.6 | 36.9) 37.0] 37.2 37.3 37.5 | 36.7] 36.8 36.7) 35.7 35:2 
: 
| SERVICE-PRODUCING..........22...002cc0e0ee! 32.8 O21 32.7 32.6 B2:6' |) Seer ||| s2e7 ase” 32.8 32.7 | 32.8} 32.8 32.6 Bae 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES -.------. 22 .secsossannne 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.0 38.9 | 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.4) 383] 38.3 38.4 | 38.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE.wwsscscssessscesscossse] 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.0 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.3 38.4 | 38.3 38.3 | 38.6 38.4} 384] 38.5 
RETAIL: TRADES chose ctcvecvercccseneat-csiear 28.9 28.9) 28.8) 28.8) 288] 289] 28.9| 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.1 28.8 | 28.9} 29.1 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug? Sept.’ 


= — + 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).., $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.43 | $14.46 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.59 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.68 $14.70 | $14.75 | $14.78 | $14.82 | $14.87 
Goods-produCing............--.0eseseeeeeee! 15.40 15.92 | 16.02) 16.05] 16.11] 16.18) 16.24 16.28 16.29 16.32 16.35 | 16.39 16.38 16.43 16.47 


Industry 


17.24 17.56 | 17.62] 17,70] 17.68| 17.51] 17.69] 17.66) 17.72] 17.63] 17.87] 17.70) 17.78) 17.88) 17.81 


Mining...... 
Construction. + 17.88 18.34 | 1837] 1840) 1847] 1860] 1865] 1868] 18.74 18.83 18.77 18.81 18.87 | 18.89] 18.94 
Manufacturing............ | 14.38 14.83] 14.95] 14.99] 15.03) 15.08] 15.13] 15.17] 15.19] 15.19] 15.27 15.31 15.28 | 15.33 | 15.36 
Excluding overtime..........2:esree4 13.62 14.15 | 14.28] 14.31) 1436] 1439] 14.42 14.46 | 14.45] 14.43 14.53 14.56 14.57 14.59 14.64 
Service-Producing.........ceceeeeeceeeeeeees 13.24 13.85 | 13.97] 14.00} 14.06} 14.10} 14.11 14.14] 1418} 14.21 14.24) 14.29] 14.33] 14.37] 14.42 
Transportation and public utilities.......] 16.22 16.79| 16.87| 16.96] 17.03] 17.09} 17.13] 17.16] 17.26] 17.26} 17.31 17.37 | 17.33} 17.34] 17.44 
WholeSale Adee oiirsc.asesccmasstostnesns-ee 15.20 15.86 | 15.99] 15.97] 15.98} 16.07} 16.10} 16.19) 16.23] 16.11 16.12} 16.14] 16.14} 16.27} 16.31 
Retalllittage caer ccntsnerne tere ccamrerecc 9.46 9.77 9.81 9.84 9.90 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99] 10.06] 10.05} 10.09] 10.10 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 15.07 15.80 | 15.93] 15.97] 16.00] 16.00} 16.06} 16.08) 16.14] 16.18] 16.17 16.27 16.38 | 16.43] 16.52 
S@IVICES ie. ices cecsugreeseessenea-shecearssewenass 13.91 14.67 | 14.83] 14.88] 14.94) 14.98] 15.01 15.04 15.08 15.13) 15.16) 15.19 | 15.26) 15:29) 15:35 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
(fe) eles) Femoereccececossncceens Sacco reeesecrecrerePerosceete 7.86 8.00 8.01 8.06 8.10 8.14 8.14 8.14 8.13 8.10 8.12 8.14 8.14 8.14 8.14 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 
Industry ! ge | | 2002 
| 2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 
i} = 55 rie 
PRIVATE) SECTOR ccncuscncachecsuecccccecesces $13.76 | $14.32 | $14.50 $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.93 
MINING: 22.5 e secre eantuceneusis ssncccstensscsed | 17.22 | 17.56 | 17.61 Woe 17.61 U7.58)|)" 17,89) 12.769 Aigeve | Fa70! | Tie 17.65: ai7erGaietizeven || hizo 
CONSTRUCTIONS rccc -conscucaturcssmcanceced | 17.88 | 18.34| 18.51 | 18.57] 18.54 /| 18.69) 18.56 18.62] 18.66| 18.70} 18.67) 18.74| 1890] 18.96] 19.06 
MANUFACTURING...............cceeeeeee eens 14.37 | 14.83] 15.01| 14.97] 15.07] 15.17] 15.15) 15.16] 15.16| 15.20] 15.23] 15.28] 15.26] 15.31) 15.42 
Durable Goods ee es ee 14.82 | 15.28 | 15.49 | 15.46} 15.55] 15.66] 15.61] 15.63) 15.63] 15.66] 15.68] 15.74] 15.66| 15.79] 15.91 
Lumber and wood PFOGUCHS......0-0--- 11.94) 12.26 | 12.44] 12.37] 12.40 | 12.42 | 12.38] 12.39] 12.35] 12.33] 12.43] 12.53] 12.58] 12.57] 12.60 
Furniture and fixtures.................0:c0000 11.74 12.24] 12.39 | 12.42!) 12.45] 12.56] 12.61 12.59 | 12.57 12.54) 12.59] 12.62] 12.55 12:72} 12.75 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 | 15.00) 15.21] 15.09} 15.13 | 15.10 | 15.12] 15.17] 15.12] 15.35] 15.43] 15.48] 15.62] 15.52} 15.71 
Primary metal industries..................+. 16.41 16.92 | 17.23| 17.08] 17.24] 17.19] 17.15] 17.15] 17.20] 17.25] 17.86] 17.46] 17.60] 17.46] 17.65 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | 
PECQUIGES 5 co occastceo cance, vessanshawrcansvonsens 19.82 |» 20.41} 20.90 | 20.52) 20.66| 20.53} 20.53} 20.63 20.66} 20.69] 20.81 | 20.92] 21.07] 20.90] 21.03 
Fabricated metal products................../ 13.87 14.25 | 14.42 14.33 | 14.42 | 14.56 | 14.57} 14.51 14.60 | 14.66) 14.64] 14.71 14.61 14.72 | 14.82 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.89 | 16.01 16.07 | 16.16] 16.23 | 16.31] 16.33] 16.31] 16.30] 16.35] 16.36] 16.47, 16.55] 16.59 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
RMON oooh cece Ne coeveass 13.79 14.51 | 14.82) 14.78) 14.88 | 14.97) 14.86} 14.90 | 14.93} 14.87) 14.91 | 15.04) 15.05] 15.04] 15.13 
Transportation equipment... 18.46 | 19.06 |, 19.36} 19.41] 19.54) 19.71 | 19.57] 19.69] 19.65] 19.68] 19.65} 19.75] 19.37] 19.80 | 20.04 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.80 | 19.40) 19.73 | 19.83 | 19.96 | 20.19 | 19.99] 20.05} 20.09) 20.22} 20.17| 20.36| 19.76 | 20.54| 20.77 
instruments and related products.......) 14.41 14.81 15.00 | 14.97] 14.98} 15.09] 15.09} 15.10) 15.12] 15.11 | 15.11] 15.14] 15.24] 15.28] 15.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............1 11.63 12.16 | 12.38) 12.24) 12.35 | 12.39 | 12.46] 12.42] 12.39 | 12.36] 12.37] 12.28] 12.30] 12.36 | 12.44 
Nondurable goods............cccsseseeeeeees 13.68 | 14.16] 14.30) 14.26] 14.36| 14.45) 14.47] 14.47] 14.46| 14.53] 14.55] 14.60] 14.69] 14.61 | 14.72 
Food and kindred products...............-. 12.51| 12.89 | 12.97 | 12.89) 13.10} 13.17] 138.14] 13.08] 13.10 | 13.18 | 13.25] 13.29] 13.34] 13.25] 13.33 
Tobacco products........... 21.34 | 21.50) 20.71 | 20.71] 21.46] 31.387] 21.21] 21.71 | 22.47] 22.80] 23.09 | 23.26) 23.34] 20.98] 20.50 
Textile mill products 11.16 | 11.35 | 11.40 11.34 | 11.40] 11.53] 11.66] 11.64) 11.65) 11.65} 11.73) 11.69] 11.74] 11.75] 11.75 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.29 | 9.43 | 9.54 9.44 9.49 9:60'| 9.72 CETL 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 | 10.00 
Paper and allied products...............2. 16.25 40:87) 71 AVA4 | AFAS) | 17.26 | A7AG)| AAT || 172259)" AS34951) 17:53 17-7 Sip 7-56) ede 
Printing and publishing.............2...0.0+4 14.40 14.82 | 15.01 14.93 | 14.91 15.04 | 15.01 415.06' || 15.12) 15211 15.05 | 15.11 15.15 | 15.18] 15.36 
Chemicals and allied products............ | 1815] 1861 | 18.85} 18.74| 18.83] 18.88] 18.87] 18.95] 18.93] 19.01] 18.96] 19.14] 19.32] 19.31] 19.52 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 22.08 | 22.24} 22.23] 22.38 | 22.19] 22.10| 22.45 | 22.39 | 22.39 | 22.02 | 22.15| 22.22) 22.08] 22.28 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
DIASHCS POGUICIS. was cep ccccencccenennenenccae | 12.85) 13.39] 13.50] 13.53] 13.57] 13.69) 13.71 | 13.65 | 13.61 | 13.68] 13.69] 13.66} 13.76 | 13.71] 13.70 
Leather and leather products.............. | 10.17] 10.31 | 10.24 | 10.24] 10.20} 10.29] 10.31| 10.35] 10.40] 10.39] 10.43) 10.27] 10.37 10.27] 10.03 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............cscccecseoseeeeeey 16.21 | 16.79] 16.91 | 16.98) 17.05] 17.11] 17.18] 17.18] 17.24] 17.31] 17.24] 17.29} 17.33 | 17.30] 17.48 
WHOLESALE TRADE: .» <6 oocsencoscd 15.22 | 15.86 | 16.08) 15.95 15.96 | 16.21) 16.11| 16.21] 16.13] 16.11] 16.12] 1613] 16.18] 16.18] 16.40 
RETAIL TRADE ore ea 9.46 | 9.77 9.86 | 9.87 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01 | 10.15 
| | | | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | 
ANDI REAL ESTATE: .-:----2--sacrececcned | 15.14 | 15,80 | 15.96) 15.91| 15.97] 16.14] 16.07] 16.13] 16.17] 16.23] 16.18 | 16.27] 16.25] 16.31 | 16.55 
eee ee ee 13.93 | 14.67 | 14.85] 14.87| 14.99] 15.15] 15.14] 15.17] 15.16] 15.16] 15.12] 15.08 | 15.02 | 15.04] 15.37 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


aise Annual average 2001 2002 
ndustry - - —— - ~ - - - -- 
2000 | 2001 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar Apr. May | June | July | Aug.’ | Sept.? 
= + = + | 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $474.38 | $489.74 | $498.80 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25) $509.40] $501.03) $505.68 $515.09 
Seasonally adjusted z - -| 492.06] 491.64] 495.13| 496.50} 497.52} 500.00} 501.03} 502.06 502.74} 505.93} 502.52} 505.36} 510.04 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 272.16 | 273.45 | 276.50} 274.31] 275.72| 281.91] 275.46] 277.36 | 275.82| 274.53 275.77| 280.66} 275.75] 277.54) 277.54 
NANI ih cnaecwapsvassacesasenaaraceeeseys 743.04 | 763.86 | 774.84] 772.59] .764.27/| 771.76| 754.96} 761.90] 757.07 | 750.48. 766.37| 767.78} 763.68] 769.05) 766.75 
CONSTRUCTION.......s:sss0sssseeseresee 702.68 | 720.76| 738.55} 737.23] 724.91 719.57 | 714.56} 716.87 | 716.54] 723.69 728.13} 740.23) 740.88) 748.92) 754.78 
MANUFACTURING 
Glitrentidollarsircccsrcee cases ses! 698.21 603.58 | 616.91 | 607.78| 613.35} 625.00} 612.06} 610.95} 620.04} 620.16 622.91} 631.06} 614.98} 629.24) 636.85 
Constant (1982) dollars.... 343.21 | 337.01] 341.97] 338.41] 342.08] 350.34] 342.51] 34074] 343.89] 341.87 343.39} 347.69} 338.46; 338.46) 345.36 
Drabble) GO00S co. cc..csscseeesvasnara-s 623.92 | 626.48 | 639.74] 632.31 | 636.00] 651.46) 636.89) 637.70) 645.52) 646.76 649.15} 656.36] 634.23} 653.71 661.86 
Lumber and wood products......| 489.13 | 497.76] 517.50| 507.17| 507.16] 507.98] 493.96 | 495.60) 503.88) 5604.30 510.87} 520.00} 517.04] 519.14) 525.42 
Furniture and fixtures............ 469.20 | 477.36 | 491.88| 481.90] 485.55] 501.14] 504.40} 501.08] 509.09 |50631/50} 504.86] 508.59) 449.49) 516.43} 518.93 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PLOGUCtS a secccsece-eavesesassceersunens 626.24 | 654.00 | 685.97| 666.98| 662.69| 649.30) 645.62) 646.24| 645.62) 667.73 675.83} 687.31) 682.59) 684.43) 699.10 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.26 | 737.71 | 763.29! 739.56] 748.22 | 763.24] 746.03] 746.03/ 758.52} 762.45 767.31} 782.21 769.12} 773.48) 783.66 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products... cscs 911.72 | 910.29] 959.31 906.98 | 915.24] 909.48) 907.43] 915.97} 933.83 937.26 951.02} 972.78} 965.01 957.22! 973.69 
Fabricated metal products........| 590.86 | 589.95} 598.43) 591.83| 596.99] 614.43} 600.28| 597.81 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29} 599.01 615.30; 619.48 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDMENIS cnccscestsecerssseececeees 656.21 | 645.13} 646.80; 646.01} 648.02| 667.49} 657.29} 658.10) 663.82; 660.15 665.45} 669.12} 658.80} 671.93} 675.21 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENE.......... cece eeseeeeeee 567.18 | 571.69] 583.91 580.85 | 587.75 | 603.29] 573.60] 576.63} 588.24) 581.42 582.98} 592.58) 571.90} 583.55) 594.61 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 811.18 | 809.40 | 818.73} 841.62) 827.81 825.01 835.13 | 844.27 842.99} 847.28} 780.61 843.48} 867.73 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPIMIOME., 0: cncscccscssnarsecouene 834.28 | 828.38 | 846.42) 844.76) 856.28} 892.40; 871.56| 868.17] 883.96} 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16} 911.98} 938.80 
Instruments and related 
PL OGUERS sassssccvaccananveneaeonxnxes 595.96 | 605.73] 618.00] 607.78| 611.18] 623.22} 612.65] 611.55] 616.90} 607.42 607.42} 620.74; 609.60} 621.90} 626.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 453.57 | 460.86 | 467.96 | 457.78] 461.89] 477.02} 469.74| 473.20] 483.21] 479.57 479.96} 485.06) 468.63} 478.33} 480.18 
Nondurable Qo0ds.......sesssseseseee 558.55 | 570.65 | 582.01 574.68 | 580.14] 588.12] 575.91] 574.46 | 581.29) 582.65 586.37} 592.76] 587.60} 593.17} 600.58 
Food and kindred products.......) 521.25 | 529.78] 546.04| 538.80] 544.96] 546.56] 533.48/ 523.20} 533.17| 5633.79 643.25} 5650.21 546.94; 553.385} 557.19 
Tobacco product...........-1-.++ 877.90 | 851.40 | 836.68) 834.61 | 862.69] 880.44/ 854.76} 881.43] 912.28; 932.52 962.85; 983.90) 982.61 845.49} 834.35 
Textile mill products..............+ 459.79 | 452.87] 458.28] 445.66) 450.30) 465.87] 465.23] 471.41] 483.48/ 485.81 486.80} 489.81} 480.17) 494.68} 489.98 
Apparel and other textile 
PP OMICS spocnecscasccveeesovnscunaessens 351.54 | 351.74 | 350.12] 344.56) 351.13) 358.08] 350.89 | 357.58] 368.25] 369.40 369.40} 373.13) 362.71 365.17} 369.00 
Paper and allied products......... 690.63 | 701.79 | 722.04) 714.74) 718.54] 724.92} 709.95} 705.69] 713.43] 717.46 728.42| 727.50) 728.70} 730.50} 749.05 
Printing and publishing............., 561.52 | 564.64] 577.89] 568.83) 572.54] 576.02] 555.37| 558.73] 568.51 560.58 559.86} 563.60) 562.07} 573.80! 580.61 
Chemicals and allied products..|. 771.38 | 787.20) 797.36] 787.08} 793.74| 800.51 790.65 | 790.22 | 793.17 | 794.62 800.11] 815.36] 809.51 820.68} 841.31 
Petroleum and coal products...) 932.80 | 945.02 | 954.10} 926.99] 939.96] 934.20] 932.78] 938.41 | 920.23] 900.23 887.41} 917.01 928.80} 907.49} 942.44 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products... 531.99 | 544.97 | 556.20] 549.32) 553.66] 568.14] 555.26] 556.92] 559.37} 564.98 564.03} 569.62) 554.53) 563.48) 565.81 
Leather and leather products..... 381.75 | 374.25} 376.83] 372.74| 376.38! 380.73) 378.38) 380.88| 386.88] 388.59 382.78} 384.10} 373.32 369.72} 356.07 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC: UMILITIES ii cccccccssseceevcecs 626.09 | 641.38 | 645.96 | 645.24] 646.20] 660.45| 647.69| 751.12] 655.12| 657.78 660.29} 670.85) 665.47| 669.51 681.72 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........:ss000000 585.20 | 605.85] 620.69} 606.10} 611.27} 627.33] 60896} 615.98] 614.55] 615.40 615.86} 630.63) 616.63} 621.31 636.32 
RETAIL TRADE...........seccsseeseeeeeed 273.39 | 282.35 | 284.95 | 282.28 | 282.44]! 289.78] 279.88) 28457] 286.43 287.00 289.42) 297.00} 295.41 295.30} 296.38 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..........eseseseeed 547.04 | 570.38 | 585.73} 569.58} 573.32 | 592.34] 575.31 | 582.29] 580.50| 581.03 577.63} 597.11 581.75} 588.79] 609.04 
SERVICES. cccicssscsscescssscerasesscsereesees 454.86 | 479.71 | 487.08 | 483.28 | 487.18! 498.44] 487.51] 493.03] 492.70] 491.18 489.89| 497.64} 489.65} 493.31 505.67 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


| 
62.4, 57.5} 59.1} 60.2) 57.5} 56.8} 54.6) 59.1) 57.2| 53.0| 57.9) 56.8 
55.3] 58.6) 53.6) 58.4) 55.5) 57.8} 57.1) 54.8] 57.1) 57.2) 60.4; 58.1 
55.9) 57.5} 57.9) 51.2) 50.1] 55.8] 57.8] 51.4] 52.4] 52.4) 53.2) 52.7 
49.4! 45.7| 50.3) 42.4) 47.3) 43.2| 44.5} 42.5} 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 
47.3) 41.4) 49.7) 47.8] 50.9} 49.4 48.6) 46.7| 47.7 = = = 


65.3) 66.3) 65.3} 65.9) 62.7; 58.2} 58.9) 59.1/ 59.8] 57.9} 57.1] 58.8 
59.2) 57.6] 59.5} 55.2) 60.2) 57.2) 59.4) 59.2} 59.7) 58.9! 61.2] 60.7 
60.4; 61.4) 59.4 53.2) 52.4) 55.5) 56.6) 56.2} 51.2) 51.0 53.2| 51.6 
45.5} 46.1) 40.8; 43.4) 37.8) 43.2| 39.3} 38.0| 35.3] 33.7/ 36.3| 38.9 
40.1} 43.2) 42.5) 46.5) 48.0) 50.1) 46.0; 45.0 = = = = 


70.2; 67.4; 64.7| 61.5} 64.1) 62.1) 59.1; 58.8) 57.5] 60.2) 59.2) 58.4 
60.2} 58.9) 585) 59.7} 57.2} 60.8} 61.2} 62.5) 62.7| 61.8] 61.2) 62.8 
61.1) 59.4) 58.1) 57.9} 54.2! 52.4! 6529] 54.2) 52.4) 48.7| 45.7) 46.5 
44.7| 42.7) 39.5) 40.1; 40.8) 35.8} 37.0] 32.4) 34.3) 33.1] 34.1] 35.6 
37.0} 41.6) 43.4) 44.4) 46.3) 46.7 = = = = = = 


69.9) 67.9] 67.6] 65.6| 64.1] 62.7| 61.7| 62.2| 60.8] 59.4, 60.8 58.9 
61.2} 60.1) 582) 61.0) 60.7) 61.6) 62.2) 61.1] 63.8) 62.2) 59.7) 60.5 
61.4) 59.9} 58.8) 56.2) 55.3) 53.6) 53.0} 51.0] 47.7) 45.2) 44.5] 42.9 
41.5} 41.5) 38.9) 37.5) 37.3) 36.2} 34.1) 33.6) 344) 33.9) 33.3] 34.4 
35.2} 36.5} 37.3 = = = = = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


— 


57.0} 52.6) 52.2} 52.9) 44.9] 47.4) 382) 52.9! 449) 386) 423) 41.5 
47.4) 41.2) 42.6) 46.0) 46.3) 43.4) 50.0) 42.6) 46.0) 456) 51.5) 49.3 
44.9; 52.2) 49.3) 46.0) 49.3) 50.7/ 57.4; 36.8) 39.0) 42.3) 47.1; 40.8 
34.9} 26.8} 38.2) 29.0) 28.3) 30.5) 34.9) 25.7) 31.6) 31.3) 25.0! 30.9 
35.3} 37.9} 40.4) 47.4) 47.1; 40.4) 489) 38.6] 40.4 = = = 


59.2) 57.0} 54.8) 51.8) 48.2; 38.2) 41.9] 43.0) 43.0; 38.2; 32.7) 40.4 
39.3} 39.3} 39.7) 40.1) 41.2) 43.8) 441) 46.3) 42.3) 441) 47.8) 45.2 
48.2} 48.9) 489) 445) 46.7| 52.2; 46.0) 386) 29.0) 34.2) 39.0; 36.0 
21.3} 21.3) 18.4) 23.5) 19.9) 23.2} 17.3) 19.1 16.2; 18.0) 184) 18.0 
24.6) 30.1) 37.1) 38.6) 40.1) 41.2) 36.0) 33.8 = - =) - 


60.7) 54.4 49.3) 40.1) 45.2) 42.6] 39.0) 38.2) 346) 41.2) 35.7; 33.1 
36.4; 36.0) 37.5) 40.4) 37.5| 42.3) 43.0) 44.5) 482! 43.0) 445) 47.4 
47.8} 45.2) 445) 50.0) 41.9) 37.9) 36.0} 35.3} 32.4) 26.1) 21.3) 21.7 
20.2} 16.9] 14.0) 16.2) 16.5) 13.2} 14.7] 11.8; 14.0) 13.2) 17.6) 16.5 
19.9} 26.8} 29.8; 38.2) 36.0) 35.3 = = = = = = 


54.8) 52.2) 51.8) 46.7; 40.4) 40.1) 38.2) 37.5) 36.4) 346) 35.7) 34.2 
38.6} 34.6) 32.4) 36.0) 37.9) 39.0) 40.1) 40.4) 44.5) 445) 43.4) 445 
49.3) 44.1) 39.3) 36.8) 35.3) 34.2) 33.8) 28.7) 22.1 19.1 17.6; 14.0 
13.6] 13.6] 13.6] 15.4) 12.1 11.0] 11.0) 11.0) 12.9) 12.9) 14.0) 14.0 
18.0} 18.0) 18.8 = = = = = = = = = 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under Ul, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
Ye rplovment Hes Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20t049 | 50to99 | 100to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500to999 | 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
4 a 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter ............00 7,665,968} 4,526,062} 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 

Employment, March ......:ccsesseseecseceeseees 108,932,804! 6,886,752| 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060] 18,158,276} 10,611,556] 7,917,065 12,710,477 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter... 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 2,935 1,700 499 167 50 

Employment, M@rcA ccccca.ccscscescvocsseccrsess 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 200,360 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 0... 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 13,591 6,040 1,176 293 65 

Employment, March ......csssscssseseeseeees 6,481,334 714,992 832,978] 1,020,982) 1,410,131 925,178 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter 0... 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 28,633 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 

Employment, March ......ccecseceseeeeeeseees 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685| 1,836,858] 2,009,224) 3,456,620) 2,622,512) 2,166,352} 3,175,075 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter... 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 53,110 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 

Employment, March ........ccsssesessesseees 25,518,430| 1,629,626! 2,507,906] 3,278,074] 4,630,611) 3,670,363] 4,888,033} 2,343,794} 1,191,894] 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 6,698 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment s March amr..c<ssrsnsteresccveceums 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 465,567 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
Financia! activities 

Establishments, first quarter... 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 LAS) 6,084 1,808 897 488 

Employment, March .....sccsssssssesesseseeseeees 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198) 1,121,825 801,994 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter .... 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 29,139 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 

Employment, March ......cssscseesereesenserees 16,441,289} 1,170,098} 1,140,772) 1,451,932) 2,245,729} 2,022,745] 2,951,873] 1,933,668} 1,480,878) 2,043,594 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 22,789 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment; (M@rch, cice.ce-ss>-cccrcocetrnscones 14,712,829 603,470| 1,027,913) 1,291,605} 1,836,799) 1,589,809} 2,383,443} 1,274,120) 1,178,727] 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter ...........006 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 33,939 9,463 1,725 667 353 

EmploymentyMarchi sess werssssssaveccrsesnec 11,590,048 390,258 705,222] 1,542,760] 3,560,715] 2,263,935) 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter 00... 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 5,498 2,630 484 102 23 

Employment,) March) ciecc..ssc:--csserervssearsees 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 372,499 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 
Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average 
establishments 


Year 


——————— 


Average 
annual 
employment 


(in thousands) 


Total annual wages 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


Average annual 


wages 


per employee 


Average 
weekly 
wage 


6,532,608 
6,679,934 
6,826,677 
7,040,677 
7,189,168 
7,369,473 
7,634,018 
7,820,860 
7,879,116 
7,984,529 


6,485,473 
6,632,221 
6,778,300 
6,990,594 
7,137,644 
7,317,363 
7,586,767 
7,771,198 
7,828,861 
7,933,536 


6,308,719 
6,454,381 
6,596,158 
6,803,454 
6,946,858 
7,121,182 
7,381,518 
7,560,567 
7,622,274 
7,724,965 


Mole ercpoppenasnnpart nareceapeonanncerineaseneaeasseae 

1993 59,185 
1994... : 60,686 
SES) Se coe ess cecnecceeopccar eee, 60,763 
DD OG ca cea cane cvnvarnsncstusnpaateansacaseesace 62,146 
1997... 65,352 
1998 .. 67,347 
1999... ; 70,538 
Pal 99 capes ceecocny ECC DPoec Leroy coceeeer eeu 65,096 


117,923 
118,626 
121,425 
126,342 
128,640 
130,829 
137,902 
140,093 
141,491 
143,989 


47,136 
47,714 
48,377 
50,083 
51,524 


52,110 
47,252 
49,661 
50,256 
50,993 


107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
115,487,841 3,215,921 236 27,846 536 
117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
aes ee 
Ul covered 
104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 | 35,943 691 
Private industry covered 
a a 
89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
State government covered 
4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 teu, 
Local government covered 
10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


State 


Average 
establishments 


2000- 
2001 
change 


Total United States 


PLADEG ce ecccncaceesnaevctcatonns 
Alaska ... 
Arizona ..... 
Arkansas .. : 
GCallfonmiatc..ssccccrsttewnsssrcessss 


GOlONaACONacevsrcspeccsescescesvess 
COMMECHICUL ccicissespcecccervners 
DGlAWANCY eccewcccsesssqueetenneee 
District of Columbia : 
FloniGaticccccscccsneesrevscareconens 


GOOlGIa ceecr-poeresceseccesces 
Hawaii .. 
Idaho . 
Illinois ... : 
LAGI EVER Acécnancean cocecrncra tere 


JOWAl ectencavsancesesusectescesvoosee 
Kansas . 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana . ; 
MING? ieescenncccurecnessesessdoetes 


Many leaniclivemnnssnceriar assess 
Massachusetts ...........25 sas 
Michigan ..... 
Minnesota ... ; 
MISSISSHOPI[teesceseessinecsereecans 


MIS SOU cet cocetetteemures scares 
Montana ... 
Nebraska . 
Nevada 


N@WVJEMSCY! «.--s.ccusecotsscecnes 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
North Carolina ee 
North Dakota).:.cc..ccesc.csce0e 


Oia ate. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ........ 
Pennsylvania . ro 
Rhode Island ..............0000 


South Carolina 
South Dakota . acm 
MENMOSSOO) cress crteveteatvar sees 
MOMS ras doccsctasereucenscucees 


Wisconsin ... 
Wyoming .. 


7,984,529 


065,699 


154,540 


112,356 
19,287 
118,706 
72,814 


153,824 
108,201 
25,253 
28,414 
454,077 


230,232 
35,439 
46,480 

319,588 

151,376 


91,006 
80,521 
108,025 
115,807 
46,206 


147,158 
191,824 
259,556 
156,031 

63,207 


163,121 
40,477 
52,653 
49,635 
46,070 


256,536 
48,439 
538,898 
224,426 
23,326 


285,567 
90,603 
111,073 
331,405 
33,636 


114,979 
27,365 
125,165 
494,088 
68,607 


24,156 
195,639 
221,450 

46,620 
148,227 

21,288 


51,733 
3,236 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Average annual 
employment 


129,635,800 


1,854,462 
283,033 
2,243,652 
1,127,151 
14,981,757 


2,201,379 
1,665,607 
406,736 
635,749 
7,153,589 


3,871,763 
557,146 
571,314 

5,886,248 

2,871,236 


1,429,543 
1,319,667 
1,736,575 
1,869,966 

593,166 


2,421,899 
3,276,224 
4,476,659 
2,609,669 
1,111,255 


2,652,876 
383,905 
883,920 

1,043,748 
610,192 


3,876,194 
729,422 
8,423,312 
3,805,498 
311,632 


5,434,769 
1,463,622 
1,596,753 
5,552,366 

468,952 


1,786,899 

364,715 
2,625,746 
9,350,770 
1,050,674 


298,020 
3,436,172 
2,689,507 

685,754 
2,717,660 

237,278 


1,007,919 
44,330 


-185,779 


-23,500 
7,479 
22,942 
-3,731 
138,284 


14,728 
-9,121 

482 
-1,535 
92,606 


-10,941 
3,961 
8,137 

-54,259 

-63,392 


-13,432 
5,984 
-26,160 


-25,520 


-23,960 
4,862 
1,516 

25,919 
3,685 


-1,221 
12,293 
-47,446 
-57,272 
2,412 


-77,865 
11,771 
-11,175 
-5,535 
1,351 


-33,210 
598 
-41,005 
62,437 
6,551 


1,558 
8,411 
-14,921 
-845 
-18,388 
6,446 


-18,234 
1,981 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


2000- 
2001 
change 


$4,695,225, 123 $109,884,920 
1,284,088 
553,237 
2,546,248 
963,862 
7,497,476 


55,822,097 
10,237,292 
74,963,072 
30,725,592 
619,146,651 


2,274,669 
2,095,243 

787,067 
1,790,086 
9,933,356 


83,547,602 
78,272,099 
15,629,636 
35,543,559 
225,713,701 


136,039,438 
17,412,210 
15,864,510 

230,054,835 
91,246,189 


3,195,926 
469,266 
263,832 

4,050,811 
183,520 


919,492 
1,221,387 
1,367,028 
2,345,871 

750,886 


41,223,534 
39,792,114 
52,133,417 
54,473,146 
17,092,043 


92,644,873 
147,348,234 
167,385,129 

95,479,188 

28,806,869 


5,096,016 
3,574,494 
-2,295,158 
3,107,396 
151,385 


86,009,694 

9,672,371 
25,083,293 
34,569,506 
21,650,267 


2,000,438 
472,112 
646,745 

1,717,063 
582,754 


171,793,642 
20,935,825 
393,598,666 
121,866,007 
8,011,085 


2,443,618 
1,216,191 
9,383,346 
1,858,872 

378,510 


180,885,154 
41,004,250 
53,018,365 

194,211,696 
15,758,369 


1,681,299 
1,821,743 
317,098 
5,158,632 
507,610 


52,275,679 
9,337,014 
82,762,402 
337,047,962 
31,600,715 


986,967 
306,302 
1,275,641 
12,484,223 
1,082,204 


9,011,468 
126,222,350 
100,746,663 

19,187,832 
85,713,725 
6,654,092 


439,492 
5,662,779 
413,740 
726,836 
1,733,629 
459,596 


19,884,381 
1,294,885 


578,173 
120,936 


Average weekly 


wage 
2000- 
2001 2001 
change 
$697 $18 
579 21 
696 20 
643 16 
524 18 
795 3 
730 15 
904 29 
739 36 
1,075 56 
607 19 
676 18 
601 12 
534 1 
752 20 
611 14 
555 18 
580 15 
STi 23 
560 24 
554 22 
736 36 
865 16 
719 7 
704 23 
499 14 
623 19 
485 18 
546 13 
637 16 
682 14 
852 12 
552 23 
899 Pie 
616 19 
494 19 
640 15 
539 20 
639 9 
673 19 
646 19 
563 21 
492 15 
606 18 
693 21 
578 16 
581 25 
706 30 
720 li 
538 21 
607 us 
539 23 
379 7 
562 29 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County’ 


United States? 0. 129,635,800 


Jefferson, AL ..........sccceee 
Madison, AL... 
Mobile, AL ......... 
Montgomery, AL .. 
Anchorage, AK . 
Maricopa, AZ .... 
Pima, AZ .... 
Pulaski, AR 
Alameda, CA ....... A 
Contra Costa, CA ............. 


FYOSTIOUISIN, ganccascsssmmnctcnens 
Kern, CA .... 
Los Angeles, 5: 
Marin, CA .......... 

Monterey, CA 
Orange, CA ... 
Placer, CA .... 
Riverside, CA .... 
Sacramento, CA .. ne 
San Bernardino, CA.......... 


San Diego, CA ..... 
San Francisco, CA 
San Joaquin, CA .. 
San Mateo, CA .... 
Santa Barbara, CA . 
Santa Clara, CA... 
Santa Cruz, CA . 
Solano, CA ... 
Sonoma, CA . me 
Stanislaus, CA ........ eee 


MUlAnG CA erccccyssscncastencne 
Ventura, CA .. 
Adams, CO ... 
Arapahoe, CO 
Boulder, CO .. 
Denver, CO... 
El Paso, CO... 
Jefferson, CO 
Larimer, CO .. ce 
Fairfield, (CT S:scccccsroscenncarnas 


Plartiords ST scccsssssssscsscessoce 
New Haven, CT ... 

New London, CT .. 
New Castle, DE ... 
Washington, DC 
Alachua, FL ...... 
Brevard, FL ... 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL .. oe 
PUiVall Rie ce vercesessttceeccacorses 


Escarmibias | Fl. scccsesssmacace 
Hillsborough, FL 
Peel Baer 


Orange, FL ....... 
Palm Beach, FL 
Pinellas, FL .... ae 
ROK EE erect rere ccserenoe 


Sarasota, FLT. sccccscscsereusscas 
Seminole, FL . id 
Volusia, FL ..... 
Chatham, GA . 
Clayton, GA ... 
Cobb, GA ... 
Dekalb, GA 
Fulton, GA ..... 

Gwinnett, GA .... #3 
Richmond, GA ........:0e 


See footnotes at end of table. 


380,680 
156,169 
167,000 
129,878 
133,842 


1,561,773 


326,917 
240,754 
697,181 
337,444 


322,084 
242,232 


4,103,370 


111,939 
166,186 


1,411,944 


116,185 
491,535 
588,426 
545,113 


1,218,982 


586,085 
204,504 
369,868 
177,234 


1,002,637 


102,669 
121,402 
194,922 
164,473 


132,878 
293,208 
146,043 
285,963 
184,755 
461,996 
240,100 
210,375 
121,880 
421,211 


497,280 
363,265 
124,684 
282,318 
635,734 
119,148 
184,725 
663,954 
110,230 
436,663 


121,285 
595,768 
171,902 
142,981 
118,788 
993,834 
602,668 
499,688 
448,788 
184,471 


147,206 
145,147 
142,478 
122,608 
114,982 
301,520 
305,903 
754,870 
289,538 
104,694 


Percent 
change, 


=O NWA 


1 Wa 
HWONDNOMNDO BO=NNYNOA=GD CB=ODNMNAND YM=+=TCOWM=|-O0OWD WON|-HDMWHM= 


NMNNMw PP 


' 


hr 


Average annual pay 
Ranked by 


Percent 
percent 
: change, change, . 
2000-2001 2000-2001 


2000-2001° 


' 
= 


36,219 


35,453 
37,089 
29,502 
29,979 
37,998 
35,689 
30,690 
32,261 
46,489 
44,744 


Pe tires ic eae 
N>2NQM=0NWO 


27,878 
30,106 
40,891 
43,547 
31,735 
40,252 
34,773 
29,971 
39,173 
30,995 


38,418 
61,068 
30,818 
62,288 
33,626 
65,931 =1 
35,022 
33,496 
36,145 
29,591 


ere 


= 


24,732 
37,783 
34,753 
44,999 
44,310 
46,134 
34,391 
37,819 
33,248 
63,163 


— 


PANOOROARON NVVVYNAGAN® SNESANHA=HR AATH®ONADY SONANANOND TATA YOwWwWR LW 


— iN) 


45,050 
39,483 
38,505 
42,849 
55,909 
26,917 
32,798 
33,966 
30,839 
33,721 


CONNODRDDONM WOM=CANOWOM OF-NNDYNYWO+HW BDMDOD=MRONM=WH No2N-ON®O®=ONh OO 


=On— 


28,610 1 

1 32,874 vA 
4 29,432 6 
30,287 5 

5 26,629 4 
1 34,524 6 
32,218 5 

3 35,957 1 
3 5 
6 

4.5 1.9 
2.2 3.6 
or 3.9 
=e 3.0 
=3 4.2 
-.1 3.6 
ih ul 
a 1.5 
2.9 19 
) 29 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percent | Pore percent 
2000-20012 | change, , 2000-20012 


Du Page, IL .. 
Kane, IL .... 
Lake, IL ..... 
Peoria, IL ..... 
Sangamon, IL .. 
Wi eee 
Winnebago, 


IAN GIN isseccsszenarsversessesesccs 
Elkhart, IN . se 
Lake, IN .... 
Marion, IN .... 
St. Joseph, IN .. 
Vanderburgh, IN . 
LinNy WAY cecrsseceees 


Johnson, KS .... ee 
Sedgwick, KS ....10.....ccsrn. 


Shawnee, KS ... 
Fayette, KY .. 
Jefferson, KY 
Caddo WAR cesses 
East Baton Rouge, L. 
Jefferson, LA .........- 
Lafayette, LA ... 
Orleans, LA ...... 
Cumberland, ME . fs 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 


Baltimore, MD ............:es- 
Howard, MD......... = 
Montgomery, MD .... 
Prince Georges, MD 
Baltimore City, MD ..... 
Bristol, MA ....... 
Essex, MA ... 
Hampden, MA .. 
Middlesex, MA . oe 
Norfolk MA ceccunceeesnuer 


Plymouth, MA ........ eee 
Suffolk, MA ...... ws 
Worcester, MA . 
Genesee, MI .... 
Ingham, MI ....... 
Kalamazoo, MI . 
Kent, MI ....... 
Macomb, MI. 
Oakland, MI . ae 
Ottaway Ml. wcesecsvsceves 


Hennepin, MN . 
Ramsey, MN ... 
Hinds, MS .... 
Greene, MO. 
Jackson, MO..... ae 
St. LOWS) MO \eesuescesceccceree 


St. Louis City, MO ............. 
Douglas, NE .... 
Lancaster, NE .. 
Clark, NV ......... 
Washoe, NV .... 
Hillsborough, NH 
Rockingham, NH 
Atlantic, NJ ...... 
Bergen, NJ... os 
Burlington, Nu .....eeeeeseeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2,630,768 


409,669 
182,309 


580,938 
194,374 
316,150 
102,764 
145,195 
145,570 
139,815 


183,329 
113,524 
194,624 
591,406 
124,967 
109,418 
119,914 
263,469 
292,984 
249,863 


100,462 
167,714 
431,347 
120,877 
243,392 
213,911 
119,294 
263,427 
168,147 
200,174 


360,128 
132,935 
449,881 
304,022 
381,155 
218,818 
306,111 
204,824 
850,295 
327,067 


166,471 
602,983 
321,044 
160,442 
174,290 
116,728 
339,510 
326,600 
755,451 
115,880 


195,562 
848,463 
109,521 
155,662 
863,674 
333,380 
134,285 
140,739 
384,942 
641,151 


245,192 
325,629 
148,200 
720,184 
193,571 
192,712 
130,917 
141,240 
453,626 
187,398 


A =S0N) 


SbBMNS>2bW0OdW O-NawW=NONAR 


INS es 


oi eee 


= eres 


' 
— 


= 


y= O> = 1 © 


11 


' 
rMuos 
MPHNONCARNONND BDHWOOTOMWWAN DANDANWOwW|-O NROM-ARUOWN BwWH=HRHwWNAW 


' 
ry 


Nw 


oO- 


32,531 
33,081 
44,108 
43,470 
33,362 
43,970 
33,288 
36,259 
34,280 
31,951 


32,830 
30,797 
32,017 
37,885 
30,769 
30,494 
34,649 
34,944 
37,204 
33,937 


30,513 
32,237 
34,688 
29.354 
30,397 
29,326 
32,364 
32,880 
32,327 
37,190 


36,240 
40,191 
45,893 
38,986 
40,508 
32,012 
39,242 
33,357 
51,734 
44,173 


34,929 
58,906 
37,299 
35,995 
35,753 
33,908 
34,570 
40,481 
45,038 
32,246 


40,249 
42,968 
34,585 
35,683 
45,495 
40,400 
31,138 
28,065 
37,405 
38,929 


40,834 
32,866 
29,352 
32,648 
34,231 
39,320 
36,642 
32,555 
46,828 
38,776 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


Camden, NJ. 
Essex, NJ . 

Hudson, NJ ... 
Mercer, NJ .... 
Middlesex, NJ .. 
Monmouth, NJ . 


Passaic, NJ ... ke 
Somerset, NJ v..ccceceseceeee 


Unlony Nuvcsscscscassveasscavsssens 
Bernalillo, NM i 
Albany, NY .... 
Bronx, NY . 

Dutchess, NY 
ErieNYices-... 
Kings, NY .. 
Monroe, NY .. 
Nassau, NY ..... és 
New: York: NY ctscccssscateecsnes 


Oneida; INV. cccsescenasesesssseseas 
Onondaga, NY . 
Orange, NY ...... 
Queens, NY .. 
Rockland, NY 
Suffolk, NY ....... 
Westchester, NY . 
Buncombe, NC 
Cumberland, NC . os 
Durham s)NG ia..2scce.iccvanvessss 


Forsyth, NC -..cccicscc<orsassos 
Guilford, NC ..... at 
Mecklenburg, NC . 
Wake, NC ........ 
Butler, OH ..... 
Cuyahoga, OH . 
Franklin, OH .... 
Hamilton, OH 
Lorain, OH .... 


Mahoning, OH .........s 
Montgomery, OH . ea 
stark: OH (sa... 
Summit, OH .. 
Oklahoma, OK . 
Tulsa, OK ......... 
Clackamas, OR 
Lane; OR kinc. 
Marion, OR ...... = 
Multnomah, OR ...... eee 


Washington, OR .........c0 
Allegheny, PA 
Berks, PA.. 
Bucks, PA ..... 
Chester, PA ..... 
Cumberland, PA .. 
Dauphin, PA .... 
Delaware, PA... 
EriesiPA cece. se 
Lancaster, PA ........cssseseee 


LOWIGH; PA ccceccnccenresseseesees 
Luzerne, PA ..... se 
Montgomery, PA .. 
Philadelphia, PA .. 
Westmoreland, PA .. 
VON PIR. csisaczeceess: 

Providence, RI . 
Charleston, SC 
Greenville, SC . Oe 
Richland) SCiicrss-cossscesse> 


See footnotes at end of table. 


199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 
309,166 
229,957 
214,227 
112,912 
454,839 
439,343 
393,783 
593,368 
2,342,338 


108,686 
249,754 
120,903 
478,661 
107,348 
581,938 
404,974 
105,378 
106,381 
169,609 


180,155 
274,077 
514,036 
385,777 
126,863 
796,353 
702,628 
559,852 
103,115 
234,678 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 


228,453 
711,532 
165,263 
246,491 
217,148 
122,649 
173,292 
214,106 
128,893 
218,415 


172,860 
141,944 
485,822 
658,827 
134,128 
165,879 
288,650 
180,711 
226,362 
205,841 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


County’ 


Spartanburg, SC 
Minnehaha, SD .. 
Davidson, TN 
Hamilton, TN .. 
Knox, TN ..... 
Shelby, TN .. 
Bexar, TX .... 
Cameron, TX . 
Collin, TX .... 
Dallas, TX 


Denton, TX 
El Paso, TX . 
Harris, TX ... 
Hidalgo, TX .... 
Jefferson, TX . 
Lubbock, TX .. 
Nueces, TX .... 
Tarrant, T™ . 
Travis, TX , 
Saltiliake Wii, .csccvss<+eaurcen 


Utah, UT 
Arlington, VA .. 
Chesterfield, VA 
Fairfax, VA .. 
Henrico, VA ... 
Norfolk, VA .... 
Richmond, VA..... 

Virginia Beach, VA 


PIOTGO; WA isis cscsceusexasssacsse 
Snohomish, WA . 
Spokane, WA .... 
Kanawha, WV 
Brown, WI .. 
Dane, WI........ 
Milwaukee, WI 
Waukesha, WI .. 


San Juan, PR 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. 
Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. 


See Notes on Current 


117,262 
106,717 
434,006 
187,724 
203,470 
496,647 
655,195 
111,374 
181,007 
1,550,835 


122,552 
248,407 
1,864,100 
168,610 
118,764 
118,042 
143,470 
709,162 
534,861 
530,497 


143,423 
159,170 
107,721 
542,984 
169,827 
146,414 
164,906 
166,007 
114,716 

1,146,191 


238,600 
209,657 
190,057 
111,552 
141,950 
279,208 
522,022 
224,721 


324,791 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


$ Rankings for 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


percent 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 


change 


Labor 
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Employment 


Average annual pay 


Percent eat lanes 
change, ; change, c ange, ; 
2000-2001 2000-20012 2000-2001 


31,856 41 
29,205 3.5 
35,509 1.9 
31,240 XP 
30,765 2.2 
35,791 42 
31,032 3.7 
22,142 Oy, 
41,338 2.0 
44,909 12 


30,788 
25,847 
43,751 
22,313 
32,570 
26,577 
29,406 
37,287 
41,698 
33,210 


28,266 
55,390 
32,957 
52,641 
37,869 
33,504 
40,173 
26,750 
33,125 
47,186 
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31,261 
36,388 
29,310 
31,601 
32,631 
34,097 
35,736 
37,092 


22,179 


R SNOwR wD 


kt 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 


counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor force..............+ 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 | 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employodiersc.csvteccrarsssceoeene 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQTiCUItUre.........ceeeeee 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Unemployed......... 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
Not in the labor force.........ssssessssesssseees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Total EM PIOVMNESM er searecescenccepseneecinescaeeaseeed 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
Private sector trEcnneceer ears 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
Goods-producing.. Seefeeareeneere 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
Mining..... 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
Construction... : 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
Mainrfactoring tccseccssssseccceeceoccecsvescaneees 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
SOMVICS-PrOdUCING....-ccsceacesvarcnsccstsseesevss 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
Retail APACE aeceee cee arncecnrapamcencneearese 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 Cie 
SQEVIGES Sncceccsesceasaestsencausetcunscemectecesl 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
CGOVEIIMGNG Seeancecteesrosassssracecenaecamacawnl 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
Federal. 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PaTtsH/ 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 [ 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUrS. :.<..5<-:-<secccssuserssstreseasaevenenseesy 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............::::00+0+4 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 
Mining: 
Average Weekly ROUIS...0.:.<:<.sccsecscasoconsrearscsncouseossn 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::c00cs0ed 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 We 17.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:::00e4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.......:.cscesesescessesesesesrereeesesees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::00-20++4 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:2s00-0 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUSS...........ccccsssssscscssscessccnsscssees 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:..10++0++4 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........::2000++ 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUrs..........:csscccessesescsseesseeseeeseeeees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.::0c00 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:-200-++4 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........sccssecesesessseseesesesereasseel 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:00004! 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.......:-:ssceseccsssseesrsessessereseoees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... Tole. ee) 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:sssee| 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:cscsescsrreereesesnereeenees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) aan 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........+ 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 
Services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........ceccsesscessecereeeeteenerersenes 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 ik change 
= - 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. eaten ended 
Sept. 
salt aT => if = 
Civilian Workorsee acre eee ee 149.5| 150.61 152.5| 155.6] 156.8) 158.4, 159.9] 161.3 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collars WOKKEIStissesncerscrercsoceseeacssasspaneserescentensensuctins> 151.5 152.5 154.4 157.7 158.9 160.5 162.1 163.5 9 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical 150.0 151.3 153.2 156.7 5720, 158.5 159.3 161.4 13 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............ 153.7 154.6 156.6] 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 4 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... 151.8 152.8 155.3 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 1.0 3.8 

Bie-Collan WOrKGrs: sccce-rosccecrssseccaciccuroncccesntazccexereatctrvesc9 145.6] 146.5} 148.2} 151.1 152.0] 153.7} 155.1 156.4 8 3.5 

Service OCCUDAU ONS ec vey recerasecsesectsrer tpsnessanetstnccressccvnrsesch 148.5} 150.0] 152.0] 155.0) 156.9} 158.4; 159.4) 161.3 1.2 44 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-OLrOGUGING resreceesceetsnssmctessaesacesusesnctacscercererasmesssseatana 148.0/ 148.8} 150.7) 153.2) 154.4) 156.3} 157.7) 158.7 0 3.6 
Manufacturing. ..........:0e+ 148.7} 149.3] 151.3) 153.3) 154.6| 156.6) 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 

Service-producing 150.1 Sith 153.0} 156.4) 157.6] 159.1 160.7} 162.2 9 3:7 
SGRVIGES eon neseoetec ce ssccossenenettarareshvstrorestaccacicas 151.2 152.4 154.3 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 163.2 1.3 3.2 

Health services 149.0| 150.7] 152.5) 156.7) 158.3} 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 8 41 
Hospitals..........0- 149.5} 151.3} 153.2} 158.2) 160.0) 162.3; 163.8) 165.7 ik 4.7 
Educational! S6IViCOSscccccecsecescncescxe-sureesssennzzccesvasesns ievaers | 149.7] 150.6) 151.7] 156.1 156.6} 157.1 157.4| 161.6 2.7 3.5 
Public administration®......ccccssccsssvvecsssssssssssessessssssseeseseees 146.9) 148.3) 150.6} 153.8] 155.2) 156.5; 157.5} 160.2 17 4.2 
NOMIMENIU ACTING icccesteccececcpe tees ereeneeeccatnsbtssencersersecneanncts 149.6 150.7 152.6 156.0 157.2 158.7 160.2 161.7 9 37 
Private industry WOrKEIS...............cccscscssecenseenneeereeeaned 149.9 150.9 153.0 155.9 157.2 158.9 160.7 161.6 6 Sat 
Excluding sales occupations 149.8] 150.9] 153.0} 156.0} 157.2} 159.0} 160.5) 161.6 af 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihhe=collan WOrk@rSesacres recesses: cctessccrercarscrdtessctareecestscteess 152.6] 153.6] 155.7} 158.7} 160.1 161.9] 163.8) 164.6 =) 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........c:cscceseereeseeeneeeeeeseees 152.9} 154.1 156.5] 159.6] 160.9} 162.8) 164.3 165.3 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 152.2 153.7) 156.3 159.2 160.3 161.5 162.5 153.6 ef, 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 164.4) 155.3) 157.3 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 Y 4.2 
SAlBS OCCUPAOMS eet cmee-cecrtcersnscennccorsvseserssesceersesscnerese 151.2} 151.4] 152.3} 155.0} 156.7} 157.7} 161.6) 161.6 0 4.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 152.3) 153.4) 156.1 159.5} 160.8; 162.8) 164.2) 165.6 9 3.8 
Blte-Collan WOrkers eeseset-sncstsse-tnsadatsansenerecesonsctacteasaeesceces 145.5| 146.4] 148.2} 151.0} 151.9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3 8 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 145.8 146.7 148.7 151.8) 152.5 153.7 Oost 156.9 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.............. 146.0 146.8) 148.3 150.4) 151.5 153.6 154.7 155.4 5 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 139.9} 141.1 142.6} 145.6) 146.3) 148.7 149.6 151.0 9 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 149.4; 150.4) 152.2 154.9} 156.5} 158.7 159.9 161.4 9 4.2 
SENIGELOCCUD AU ONS secctiesen comers severscccrsrossceetarrcestesrasesrerasre 146.6 148.1 150.0} 152.6} 154.8} 156.4) 157.4) 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* setteeeereeeeeens 148.4 149.5 151.4 154.3 155.5 157.1 158.7 159.7 6 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOUS=PKOGUCING secrrce-saces sores cocceseresntaveritess-cavecessnecazzzuneners 147.9 148.8} 150.7) 153.1 154.4) 156.2 157.6} 158.6 6 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS............:ceccsceseesereeseeeeeees 147.2| 148.2) 150.1 152:5| 153.7) 155.5) 156.9) 157.9 6 3.5 
White-collar occupations. 5 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 162.9 6 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........:cscessseeseerseeseeseed 149.6; 150.5) 153.0; 155.3) 156.5} 158.4) 160.2) 161.1 6 Chy/ 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........c.scescsseseeeteseeeeseeeeteeeeeees 145.8] 146.8) 148.2} 150.8; 151.9) 153.6) 154.8) 155.9 av 3.4 
Construction 4521 146.7} 148.2)| 151.7} 153.0) 154.1 155.2] 1656.3 7 3.0 
ManUfactiring ys cwuccasscnesccseurcseneesncesccmmesesttearvevansscesstaise 148.7; 149.3} 151.3} 153.3} 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS............s:ceescesceseeseeeeseeeeseseeted 151.4) 151.5) 154.2} 156.0} 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2 wt 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... | 149.3] 149.7) 152.2} 153.8) 154.7} 156.7| 158.6) 159.6 6 3.8 
Blue-Collar CCUpAtONS cccesec-scovesergeencvaccuevsetsersecrcecesracs 146.7} 147.8) 149.1 151.3) 152.7} 154.6; 155.8) 156.7 6 3.6 
DUVADIOS reer ivesescrccecxssnstoscicecacecesctastueteettsevan sects ctupecersneats 149.4] 150.1 151.8] 154.0} 155.3} 156.9} 158.3) 158.9 4 Sea 
Nondtirablesitrn:s.ncncmcarseatsniatsteassndstcisvewennaartscccraven ct 147.5) 147.7) 150.4; 152.0] 153.2} 156.0} 157.5) 159.2 11 4.7 
SOnviCe-PrOGUcinG: ccacckectewersiiesnstasteviervaeecseckitvesreereseceeiserey| 150.6; 151.7) 153.8} 156.9} 158.2} 159.9) 161.8} 162.7 6 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........:ccccsessesseerseteeseeee { 159.1 152.2) 154.6} 157.8} 159.0 160.9 162.4; 163.5 aif 3.6 
White-collar occupations . 152.6} 153.7 155.8) 159.0 160.3 162.1 164.0 164.7 4 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:.scsesesetstesseeneeneney 153.9) 155.1 157.5} 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6] 166.5 5 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS iic..cst--ccusencvereaccencexercessessestreseven 144.5) 145.3} 147.7) 150.9) 151.4) 153.2) 155.2} 156.6 9 3.8 
Service occupations ; 146.3 147.9 149.6] 152.2 154.2 155.9 157.0 158.5 1.0 41 
Transportation and public utilities... ee eeeeeeeeeee 147.4 148.3 150.5 153.5 155.5 157.3 158.9 160.8 1.2 4.8 
TTF ANSPOMAOMN ros cecsessscece-cossenececcvecsssecactvactmasvacccvaseatactcsy 142.8 143.9 145.4 148.2 15-4 152.5 153.9 155.4 1.0 4.9 
Public utilities....... 1§3.5| 154.1 157.3} 160.7) 161.5) 163.9} 165.5} 168.2 1.6 47 
Communications... 153.9} 154.7} 158.3) 162.8) 163.4; 166.0) 166.1 169.0 LE? 3.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 152.9] 153.4; 156.0) 158.1 159.1 161.3) 164.8} 167.2 U5 5.8 
Wholesale and retail trade................ 148.3 149.4 151.0 153.7 155.5 156.5 159.5 159.6 ail 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 149.6] 150.6] 152.6) 155.4) 157.1 157.5] 160.0) 160.3 ca 3.2 
Wholesale trade.........ceeeseeeee 152.1 154.4) 155.1 158.6} 159.5) 161.9] 166.3} 165.9 -.2 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............:csceseseseseeeeeseees 152.7| 154.9) 156.9} 160.0} 160.6] 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 1.0 3.8 
RGtaN TADS Ees wearcersecccuaxcdesssutstsnarcecesusssazsmerteereteeserarssert 146.2; 146.6] 148.7) 150.9] 153.2) 153.5) 155.6] 156.0 3 3.4 
General merchandise stores.. «| 142.2) 144.4) 147.3} 149.7} 150.9} 152.4) 154.2] 156.1 1.2 4.3 
FOOd SOROS: cs bscteccsccectescceanenvocesvcsschavocteuneusvessvorsisaevas 143.4 144.5) 146.1 149.7) 151.7) 152.9} 154.5) 156.3 ile 4.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


ET 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Penis si Ta thorns 
ended ended 
| Sept. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccccceceeeeeeeee 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 0.4 4.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccscccseesescseeeesees 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 A} 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 re §.2 
WASUACS abe e ose c tony cc cancer anernceeeenCcactensrecteremrncmeeeeecy 154.8 155.2 157.6; 159.3) 159.9) 161.3] 164.0/ 166.1 167.1 6 4.5 
152.9; 154.1 156.5 157.8; 160.0} 161.0} 162.6); 163.7 164.9 of 3.1 
157.5| 158.4} 160.5} 163.0 165.2) 166.2! 166.3) 166.6} 167.2 4 1.2 
149.0; 150.6} 152.7} 154.7| 156.8} 158.4) 160.6] 162.0 163.2 7 441 
Hospitals...... 149.2 151.1 153.5} 155.9} 158.4) 160.3) 162.8); 164.5) 166.2 1.0 4.9 
Educational services... 158.8} 159.9} 162.3) 162.6) 166.4; 167.6) 168.5) 169.0 173:5 Par 4.3 
Colleges and universities 158.6} 159.2 162.2; 162.6) 166.2) 167.5} 168.1 168.4) 172.0 2a 3.5 
NOMS AGTITING ten. once cccstceeesscensecsconpacecrescssevsacntienerees 150.0} 151.1 153.1 154.7; 156.3) 157.6) 159.3] 161.1 162.0 6 3.6 
White-collar Workers isccsniscccscccsssivocausccutuccasecveseaccevecesed 152.6] 153.7; 155.8} 157.5} 159.0) 160.5} 162.2} 164.1 164.8 4 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUDATIONS....c.cccsscescscsscesscceusceesnee 153.8 155.1 eyes) 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 5 3.5 
Blue-collar OCCupAtONS : wisis.2.cesscsscedeccevsvancesssscestvectuessad 143.9] 144.8] 146.9) 148.1 150.2) 150.6) 152.2} 154.0} 155.4 9 3.5 
SOFVICE OCCUDATONS .<. 5 .csaccccvckecsassccsssvececcssestesseriedecceas * 146.3) 147.8) 149.5} 150.7) 152.1 154.1 155.9} 156.9) 158.4 1.0 44 
State and local government WOFKELS.............scescecceseeseeseneed 147.8} 148.9} 150.3} 151.2} 154.3} 155.2 156.1 156.7) 160.1 me, 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOmKGIS) 5..c..sscccosssesccessvessccsstesacsscversstuecnvesesesa 147.3] 148.3} 149.5; 150.4; 153.7} 154.4) 155.2) 155.7 159.3 7a} 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..............:ccccccccceeeeeee 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 2.6 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............:::0004 149.2 150.7; 152.4; 153.7; 156.4) 157.6) 159.5) 159.6 162.3 1.6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical..............:cs00 148.3] 149.4) 150.7} 151.6} 154.2) 155.6) 156.9) 158.0 161.0 1.9 4.4 

BRIG-CONAN, WOT ONS 5 se iiss cscs nsnccsnnsuseoscnstnayseuvivecrcerstsacerscas 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 2.4 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIC S opr cee cee cine etn cannes nea oeens ncpeme coz napaccosncesauvent 148.0| 148.9} 149.9} 150.6} 154.4) 154.9) 155.5) 155.9) 159.7 2.4 3.4 
Services excluding Schools ee ee 147.6} 148.8; 150.1 151.9] 154.5) 156.1 157.9) 158.7) 161.0 1.4 4.2 
PROUT SQIVICOS 35; c0ssvassseresuscscusvadssensspecesncnacvecasuncoseseed 150.0 151.6) 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4 163.5 ie} 44 
FASTA 5 Barnes ste nck ens teetenea cede tencs ax cus seed A50:7i) 152201 Se1S2:2))55 154:7,) 19744) 159. 160.7) 161.8) 164.1 1.4 4.3 
EGucatlonal SGIVIGOS 33. caseszcncexcscrensouczcarecacvascxcarnsceneares 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 159.2 2.6 3.3 
SSN ONS ears sscces pao weskncc ta ees ec tensctac sew shas ceveasazcnsdes 148.2 149.0 149.9; 150.5) 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4| 159.6 20, 3.4 
Elementary and secondary. 147.3) 148.1 148.5} 149.0} 152.8) 153.1 153.4)" 153:6l at ov7. PDT 3:2 
Colleges and UNiversitieS..........csecsesceeeeeseeseeeneee 150.5} 151.7| 153.7) 154.3} 153.8| 159.6] 160.0} 160.4) 164.7 PAT 3.6 

Bublicadministration:<oeeeens eear merece 146.9} 148.3} 150.6] 151.9} 151.9] 155.2} 156.5) 157.9} 160.2 ules 4.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 
Civillaniworkersee toto nen eee 447.0| 147.9| 149.5] 150.8] 152.3) 153.4] 154.8] 156.1| 157.2 0.7 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar workers 149.2 150.2 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 8 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.- 154.2 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 1.2 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............20.) 161.6 152.4) 154.0 155.8 156.7 158.1 160.7 162.6 163.5 6 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical...........:00+-| 148.5) 149.6 151.6 152,7 154.6 155.7 157.3 158.4 159.6 8 3.2 
Blue-Collar WOrKETS. ......:ccsccessereessereeeseeeee 142.0 142.9 144.7 146.0 147.6 148.5 149.7 151.0 151.9 6 2.9 
Service occupations 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 (hedlier’4 153.0 154.2 155.1 $6.2 nef 3.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOOUS-DIOGUCHT GO secseeeeseertteneracecarsnnstaaterrrepecsaeeecemeaten enter e ers 144.3} 145.3] 147.0} 147,6| 149.5} 150.5} 151.8) 153.1 153.9 45 2.9 
Manufacturing..... 145.7) 146.5) 148.5) 150.0} 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 154.5} 155.4 6 3.1 
Service-producing.. | 148.0] 148.9) 150.5} 151.7/ 153.4; 154.5} 155.9) 157.2) 156.4 8 3.3 
SGIviCeSumecaresteeraratar-cestee-sereee eee reraescenetents temearaeeneea- es 149.9} 151.0) 152.6} 153.6} 156.2); 157.1 158.1 158.8) 160.7 1.2 2.9 
FOAL SEINICOS coos... cuasacrnensrccmotecs-seceeentensnasaunur memesckasni~s 146.7 148.3 149.8 151.8 153.7 155.5 157.3 158.5 159.6 Bf 3.8 
Hospitals............. 145.6] 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 15.5| 155.5} 157.2} 158.6) 160.3 11 4.4 
EdUGALONAlISCNVICOS axon: crtveateastexsc<stsuercrensescatntvnceamucnsin 148.9 149.6 150.5 151.0 154.6 1554 155.3 155.6 2.4 3.0 
PUbligiadministratione:. cence ever enceenne ond 144.6} 146.1 147.6] 148.7/ 150.3} 151.6} 152.5) 153.4) 154.8 9 3.0 
Nonimanutactinim gine ctsreccecectncesceresensessessenersrasnatayerrs 147.2) 148.1 149.7) 149.7) 152.6) 153.8} 155.0) 156.4) 157.5 Sif 3.2 
Private induStry WOFKETS................csseeeeereteee etter teed 146.8] 147.7) 149.4) 150.9) 152.1} 153.3) 154.7) 156.3) 157.0 4 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........s:ccceseeeesceseeseteeseeeees 146.5) 147.6) 149.5) 150.8) 152.2} 153.3) 154.9] 156.1 157.0 6 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Wiinite-Collar WONKETS sre-cccerasuvnes-acev-sassecsrosecasnacaresenncnesnxney 149.7 150.6 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1 157:7; 159.4 160.0 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations 149.9} 151.1 153.0| 154.4) 155.7/ 156.9) 158.6; 160.0} 169.8 a5) 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 148.6 150.2 eye 153.2 154.8 155.9 156.7 157.4 158.2 9) 2.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 152.3 153.0 154.7 156.5 vers 158.6 161.3 163.6 164.3 4 4.5 
SalOSTOCCHP atl ONSzsceecres cs atecmtetrteerctiss ature vosracrsoer aestenne 149.0 148.7 149.2 1S1k5 151.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 —1 3.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 156.5 158.2 159.2 160.3 A 3.2 
BIW@=CONAE WOK ONS errors ce ceeeesecee tance oecansssevareneerenrspenseastuntes) 141.9 142.8; 144.6 145.9 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 ikswle7/ 5 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148,4 149.2 151.0 151.8 AS) 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... | 142.9} 143.7} 145.6} 146.9] 148.1 149.0} 150.5) 151.6) 152.0 3 2.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 136.5) 137.6) 139.5) 140.7) 142.1 142.8; 1448) 145.2 146.3 8 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....,. 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 154.2 195: 156.0 6 3.3 
SENVICGIOCCUD ANIONS aeeeeerencesersasve enenrsersineceisecaenee canvas 143.5) 144.9) 146.4) 147.5; 148.7) 150.6; 152.0} 152.8) 153.9 otf 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ ....:..::.0 145.0) 146.0] 147.7/ 149.0) 150.3} 151.5} 152.7) 154.0} 154.7 5 2.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOOdS-PrOGUCHAG Ye veccnuonerrcecseencertesiesecccaeerrvrererseesss sacra 144.3) 145.2} 147.0} 148.6; 149.5) 150.5) 151.7) 153.1 153.9 aS) 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........::ccccccceseeesseesereseees 143.4| 1446| 146.3) 147.8; 148.7) 149.7; 150.9) 152.2 153.0 a) 229 
White-collar OCCUPAtHONS.....-...0..+<0+encsssssraessesacsscsaccssssacy 147.9] 148.7) 150.5) 152.3) 152.6} 153.6] 155.0) 156.6} 157.9 6 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5 150.8 151.7 152.9 154.5 155.4 6 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 142.0) 143.1 144.7) 146.1 147.4, 148.4; 149.6) 150.7 151.5 Bs) 2.8 
Construction.............. 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9; 145.1 146.3} 147.0) 148.2) 149.0 45 2.7 
NAM UFACHUIING sores aveccuctnessecersasertspneosecauepennnaeo=eveqtnszenaezs 145.7} 146.5} 148.5) 150.0) 150.7} 151.7) 153.1 154.4) 155.4 6 3.1 
Wihite-collaniOCCUPatOnS:s..cxstescetecveescsrenorreevecceevancasvext 148.7} 149.2} 151.1 A527 AS28)  153'3)) 154.9)" AS6:6)) 15757, as 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 146.6] 147.5) 149.9) 150.5) 150.5} 151.0) 152.3) 153.9} 155.0 of 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations 143.4, 1446) 146.4) 147.8) 149.1 150.3) 151-7) 152.8) 153.5 5 3.0 
Durables marcescens sneres-» .| 146.4 147.3; 149.0; 150.5; 151.5; 151.7; 153.9) 155.3} 156.0 ~ 3.0 
INOMGUT ADIOS ts. cocoon cnectsseteasceostucethireecterccrresvanteasrspctanerty 145.0) 145.4) 147.5) 149.0) 149.3) 153.9} 151.9) 153.1 154.4 8 3.4 
Service-Pproducing.........ccceeeeee 147.9 148.9 150.5 151.9 153.2 151.9 156.1 157.7 158.4 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... -| 148.3) 149.4) 151.3} 152.6] 154.2) 156.1 157.2) 158.5) 159.3 5 3.3 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.......0......scccecceseessserennsenscreeced 150.0 150.9 162.5 154.0 155.2 1Sva2 158.2 159.9 160.5 4 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........:cccccsseereeserseeeeeeeed 151.2 152:3 154.3 155.6 157.2 158.2 160.4 161.6 162.5 6 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 141.6 142.2 144.3 145.3 147.5 148.1 149.4 151.1 151.8 49) 2.9 
Service occupations........ a 143.5 144.8 146.1 147.2 148.4) 149.4) 151.6 152.4) 153.5 th 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities... -| 141.3} 142.3) 143.7] 145.7; 146.7} 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4 4) 4.6 
TVANSPOMtALON Gea cavccssssves svscccersa recess stcscesteaxivveossugavssceesad 137.4) 138.6) 139.8} 141.6] 142.6) 145.7| 147.4; 148.6} 149.6 a 4.9 
PUD IIG Utilitie Soo secs dv cs cavesceecev es coy accensesczraccenssusvecsrasucrevens 146.4) 147.1 148.7) 151.0) 152.0) 153.6) 154.3) 156.4) 158.2 Ue 44 
Communications............0+. 146.7| 147.4) 149.2; 151.8] 153.3) 155.2) 155.3} 157.4 159.6 1.6 44 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 145.9 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 Sav 153.0 iso 156.5 6 44 
Wholesale and retail trade................ «| 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 153.0} 155.7) 155.5 =1 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS............:.sccscesseseeteteeteeeeed 148.2) 149.0) 150.7) 151.9} 153.1 - - - = = = 
Wholesale ttade asecsertercrcs scart’ aeccessrszecriovenvievesvan lavas 149.6; 151.6) 151.6) 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2) 161.3] 160.4 -.6 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:.sccceseeseseeseeeeeeeeeed 151.3} 153.2} 154.9} 156.5} 157.4) 157.9] 159.4] 161.2}; 162.6 9 3.3 
Retail trade eee 144.8) 145.2; 146.9) 147.8) 148.8) 150.7) 150.9} 152.7) 152.9 5i 2.8 
General merchandise stores... a 1389.7, 142.2 143.8) 145.5 145.7 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.1 8 3.0 
FOOdISIOLES ie eecceocteeercctatesctecsena ekevarnterecrscaeeceatassy 140.2} 141.6) 143.3) 144.5) 145.7| 146.7| 148.0) 148.9} 150.1 8 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
Ta ee ee eee 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
=i 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
| Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
| 
| Sept. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........c.cccccceeeeeees fkeaueré 15.7 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3 162.0 162.4 0.2) 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations............. a OSes 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7 166.1 re 4.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 173.2 a arg 181.2 182.8 182.7 = 5.5 
MISUPAMNGE: «cee csccactscoctasetivstcscsaceecuscohce weovanaseestvecmaslancl 150.7; 150.8 152.4 153.3 153.6 155.0 157.1 158.6 159.6 fo) 3.9 
SRI VIGO S2ceatsscuev-cevcccascanssassesunssupsceseast Gesteushescehoagsrieei vce 150.6) 151.8 153.8 155.0 157.1 158.2 159.5 160.3 161.5 a) 2.8 
Business services... | 156:3 156.0 158.2 160.8 162.8 163.7 164.0 164.0 164.6 4 14 
Health services................. ‘| 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 158.4 159.9 ah 3.8 
HOS DitalSi er sas ccsnencsvens | 144.9) 146.8) 148.5) 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.4 158.6] 160.2 1.0 4.5 
ECUCGaUO Mal SOLVICES si. sscrenscecserccsssran core cecesacctececssaniseecd | 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5) 161.2) 161.2} 165.2 2.6 3.5 
Colleges and universities. .........ccsscsseseesceeseseeseeseecees | 152.5) 152.9) 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6; 159.9) 159.9} 163.1 2.0 3.0 
NOTA UPaACUUTITG 5-255: cccscssacanhaessh-nwsueteesbacs scxccstencoereste | 146.9 147.9 149.5 150.9 152.2 153.5 165.0 156.5 157.2 4 3.3 
Winit-Gollar WONKOIS 2. 2<05ccaccaicecescosceconvasnesesitenseosustesrced | 149.6) 150.6 152.3 153.8) 155.0 156.4) 158.0 159.6} 160.2 4 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:..:cseeseeseseseeeeeeees | 150.7/ 151.9} 153.9] 155.3] 156.9] 158.3] 160.1 161.3) 162.1 5 3.3 
Bluie-collar OCCUPATIONS =... caccesceccascsvasaceacvtcsesascsussdacccses 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 149.8 3) 2.7 
EPIC OCCUBANONS => so ctensiccseecsnenacecesvenciesever sanesee 143.4; 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 15223 153.4 7 3.6 
State and local government WOrkeIS.............ccceeeeeeeeeeees "147.2 148.3 150.2 157-2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 1.8 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whnite-COMar WOPKOIS cc snsanvcnsss asssccuvscsabasssseevacuvusacousneaccuiead 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 1.9 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical , 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 157.5 C2 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............... 147.3 148.8 150.1 151.5 153.9 155.1 156.6; 156.8) 159.0 1.4 3:3 
Administrative support, including clerical...............-1 145.0} 146.2} 147.0) 147.6) 149.8) 150.9) 151.9} 152.8) 155.1 1:5 3.5 

BIRIE-COMSE WOTMGIS : <<ccccsisssiciscsssscsssesnscaivcaspinsnbessanscanassisecshl 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 154.5 1.6 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: | 
SDORMICOS oe renvakcvoenacccenctt se ucvancvavvossansusencauvedcvotedcensnatecnsnnseer' 147.9| 148.7) 149.5} 150.2) 153.7; 154.2) 154.6) 155.0) 158.4 Bye 3H 
Services excluding schools’ .......... sseeeeseneseseeeeenes 146.7) 147.9) 149.1 150.7) 153.2) 154.9) 156.7) 157.3) 159.1 ile! 3.9 

Health services 147.7; 149.3; 149.9} 151.9) 154.2} 155.8) 157.8 158.6) 160.5 teal 4] 
Hospitals.......... sae 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 155.7 1577 158.8 160.6 ies 4.2 
Educational services.. , 148.0 148.7; 149.5} 150.0] 153.6} 154.0 154.2) 154.5) 158.1 2.3 2.9 
SCHOOIS secs ssc epssessenvsysssrnaupnsser enssusvancryvesxacencuneseaetexassed | 148.1 148.9} 149.7; 150.2) 153.8} 154.1 154.3] 154.6] 158.3 2.4 2.9 
Elementary and S€CONGALY.............csccesscesscesseestenee 147.9 148.5 149.0 149.5 152.8 153.1 153.4) 153.6] 157.4 25 3.0 
Colleges and universities.............:.cscsssccecsseeseeeess 148.3] 149.5; 151.4; 151.8) 156.5} 156.7) 156.8) 157.3) 160.7 2.2 P&E 

Public administration? ........c.:.cscccssssssssssseececssssenssennsneeeee 144.6) 146.1 147.6} 148.7} 150.3} 151.6] 152.5} 153.4) 154.8 9 3.0 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
| Sept.| Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 
Private indUStry WOFKELS.........:ecsesesesessesessssesesesnsseensneeneneese 157.5| 158.6] 161.5} 163.2] 165.2) 166.7) 169.3) 171.6} 173.1 0.9 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.. car eR eh PEPE AS OE CEE 160.4] 161.5} 165.2} 167.4) 169.5) 171.2) 173.5) 176.1) 177.2 6 4.5 
BiWe=CollarnwOrkersisersessexccerscestsoessestvesscecesvucecscosmactecarnatced 153.1| 154.1] 155.7] 156.7| 158.3} 159.2} 162.2} 164.0/ 166.2 1.3 5.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing........scseeee repro 155.7, 156.2) 158.5] 159.6) 160.8; 162.6] 165.8} 167.4} 168.8 8 5.0 
Service-producing.. | 157.9} 159.4) 162.6) 164.6] 167.1; 1684) 170.7} 173.3) 174.9 9 4.7 
Man faclniGisyicerce ote acca cinerea ineticcoca| 154.9] 154.8) 157.1] 157.9] 158.5} 160.4 163.7; 165.5} 166.8 8 5.2 
iN tot inate Cal OLEVCL OT ACG cece neeecer oases vobet an Sooner Porecomeceenoxcceece 158.1; 159.7| 162.9] 164.9) 167.4; 168.6) 171.1] 173.5} 175.2 1.0 4.7 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series ended 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended 
Sept. 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MUONS sea cici ance vactcoustn ns tuavesavanctr orvaeaevcesinssnesesattevsceuseaysehensuare scan 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 2 4.7 
Goods-producing.... 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 1.0 3.7 
Service-producing.. A 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 ee 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 1.5 5.8 
RMeariCSESICU HII! ocecea cists ec cececeerreee emer 147.1| 147.4) 147.9} 148.8] 149.9] 151.4) 153.4] 154.6} 155.9 8 4.0 
Nonmanulactiting.:sarcccac.damracameram anaes 145.0; 146.2) 147.3] 149.4) 151.1] 153.5) 155.0] 156.6] 158.6 1.4 54 

ICIWI Ni sacecces sees eae eee soa ev okctsteaes caves vay pecsunceeeessecuy=saes 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 5 3.5 
(GGOUS- PIOGUCHIG rrrncnccmessousnvisseryeecsecenteceswensvctercenceseonert sick) 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 S72 158.6 159.5 6 3.6 
Service-producing 151-2 152:3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 4 3.4 
Manufacturing......... A 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7) 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 6 37 
Nonmanufacturing 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 4 3.4 
147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153:5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 8 eo] 
152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 6 3.9 
150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 6 3.9 
| 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas a) 15059 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 6 3.7 
IVAN AN AE oy reece nec aaannevesnenesnnce cosy euapbisencseneusviresenvescnwreaeesMasd 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 15725) 158.5 160.0 9 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Ul attelaeamrersrneccecerre tee . 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 1.0 4.3 
Goods-producing 4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 9 3.2 
SOtVICE=PTOGUCHNG bs cczccavceeancxconctenncesnnercatestesersenesneanenesnevareces 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 1.0 §.2 
ManUlactun ini iiescessccectoncsccrtoxecttotonunancntece Shiseseoscstvexecttasscon) 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.0 9 3.3 
NOnManetACRIN IA Gs < cic ceexcecaicnessvttaps vesansverccravsosvevcccteeessastacd 139.2 140.4 144.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 1.0 4.7 

RUC MON ic cp pet cate etesatcasaciccns car aancacten ane oer acest <diaesiievastan teers nedees axe 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 4 3.1 
G]OOdS-PrOGUCING ierrscccrerscccasctter suse couvreccvneress mepteeelivencccisd 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 15251 153.5 154.8 1555 Ae) 2.9 
SOrviCe-DIOGUCHNG, « ss.csc.cesscanersscssacccteesucsuvevestontvacnavctsedexkors 148.7 149.6 151.4 15257 154.1 eteya 156.7 158.3 158.9 4 3.1 
Manutactrittgiecccess sexse-seserestaracuacavenssitsacess eevuavovanvestvererersied 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 452:2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 4 3.0 
PRSTUNTAHUFAC CNG ons cienseisee oc cnanevssecancorxmriiesnavanzervaanyncavdnnnszacnd 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 187.5 158.1 4 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 
145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 154.9 o 3.0 
145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 154.2 152-5 153.6 154.7 A 3.0 
148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 4 3.6 
148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 4 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Me ODOIMAN BI GASexccccsnentneculesasctoxesincaccwaaedossncecsevercusvaceveeesery 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 162.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 4 re ie 
Other areas 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 1S 7, 152.6 153.8 8 2a 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 | 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..........2.0cccseecceeseceeeesees 1 
Nurs GF enieices fe 000 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
es fae CANO rene ccesscnecs = 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
i i @ insurance. APC 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17.417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
| =rettal (gYe ah UT a2 We AS oe eee eee erent MO: aa 10 9 9 10 ai 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day... a = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 si 7 
Paid rest time........-.-.ccssececnsecvescosssaccens 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 i Z 
Average minutes per day. z 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 e ¥ 
Paid funeral leave............... i. = = = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence... - - = 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Patciholidays:---...<cace-ve-ceeccexe ony . 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AV@rage GAYS Per YOAF......... eee eseeeeeseeeeenteeeeeee 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Raid personal leavere. teehee ice cock ceveczacecssccad 20 24 23 25) 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AVOrage Gays Per YORE. 2.<c<ce.cs <a coscencscnbscosecenseu - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3:3) 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Lag te ICE es 118. CC Mee en eae Rene a" Aeron see Se OMEN etl 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid SICK OAVG we cecersectateen eee eee de 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave... - - - - 16 18 26 53 al Z 
Apel ferry WBVO 5 5.20005 ses ssanccuasearawnsacdavec o z = A a = f z 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans....................000e- 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 ce 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PHONE CHEMANEY GIES cse cee aces chciacesucssaceecsscay oes - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical exam..............- - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
HOH COM ON AGO secon de ocerestrenenasansoe eenareses tees sac seeed 26 27 36 43 44 47 $1 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage................200- saz 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONIIDULION........-...eeeeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.......................- 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
NSU ANICG ia, «ca siancdlnssnessa Sebiepeinsicntedseccs tains aneaacee 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 thé 74 
Survivor income benefits...............scccceeeeceeeeeeees - - - 10 8 a 6 5 fe 6 
Retiree protection available...................2...0.c00000 - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
ASEM IVC PUIG ss ssh pn senn enn ccvarannddexcaesss 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUTARIGO RAN: jas cs ca cecovssncseecasecauans sar ace sesenaes 54 §1 51 49 46 43 45 44 = ps 
Participants in short-term disability plans eens akcare = = = = = ph = ze §3 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........::.ccceeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..............0cceseeeceeeeeeee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... 4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..........--...-.0+ ] 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............+. - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 S7 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
UT AR QOMOMUS occas casas-ctiteaniseasenscnvemaemdereanedresvesnas - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DEnemts PLANS! 2.0. 2..esezcneccescdieva-snnvedsenss - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *. - - = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. = = = a = = 2 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 
? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
PALL ARS UAE A SA BS Ue AAU AIS NASI Sd oA ASE EMA ED OA SE ES ee 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 " 
| y 
Scope of survey (in O00'S).........22..-:sseeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With HBL es Maremeece: , Bedeactenatiecleadevsediss 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WithifONNSUPANGOix. ccs; secre cocesreceece senate enreeen 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............:ceecseeee cece 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid HONGh Wine xc nearess ester secnaecs canst gepeauiaxcenscons 8 9 - - 7 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day...........22..:c.cceeeeeeeeeeeee 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Pach POSE TMB G cece ce wa vxzcotcen peur ooh ehckonvoucseenesystsccrine 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.. sie 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid tunmeralileaves nc--secccrcccetecracess<-<ceGuarsuesssoes 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE............2.-cceeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 <h/ Chee 7 WA 
PalGiholidaysy see ates scans: sacss scenes oeosfteserentser em 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Avorageidaye per Veatiessiesss0:r-ssoneeeenerseane: 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid Personal lBAVE.. <ccecccccsacasssccwessagdstartenpecvare A 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per Yeal...........ceeeeeeeeceeeeeueneee anes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PaidivacationS.ectscoses: onvewensescreene eanetenetaneets 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Ratclicickilea vane. tr enc secre cee nas crane 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaldileave rc este: seciacorebsreeesevcsas tern sercnerane 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave................ccseeeesseeeeeeeeeeee 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leaves c.....ciscccensccsonsreceveseseranvexvens - - 47| 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.......................6. 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care. 5, 5 <scsniteiecscsecssspccceerastvavecsaesn ey 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extemdedicare fachlitioSsc.cc..c....cscccenssencseccnesaees 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PUY SICali OXant sec severuscecarenesceccrreacsswereunan ec case 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVErAGE.........-cescseeeeeeeeees 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution ea $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
EeiiilWiCOVGT AG Osingarn-cc ave crsoseichceteaans tise ccdecexatas | 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..................:..26 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.......................5 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUTANCO te ccn- san cae vacssscsancntirer coms eoenavecsnaee ecceesed 78 76 79 Ut 67 67 74 64 
Survivor Income!benefits:......2.:.42..c<c0en-ceeeece saves 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................2..ce.0eee0ee 19 25 20 At, 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUTANCO! DANS sc cec coy. se screceeecoreretesntdopaeeecseesceernees 6 26 26 a“ 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = = = 29 Eat = = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........ 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... Red 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............c.--eseestecesees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TAN GEIMEING Varese cscs tee paetoowe ce rcee aban nero ile 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible: benefits: plans:..c..c-ssssses+ecceseverssesoseoceelsene 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °...........2.20:cccecceeeeseeee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans > = a 7 


Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously S 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 


insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 


Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2001 P 
Measure 2002 
2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb Mar Apr May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..........ceeccecseseeescos- 39 29 2 il 0 2 0 1 1 2 &} 1 3 1 3 
In effect during period. ......eecccecccccecce. 40 30 3 4 1 2 1 2 1 3 5 3 4 3 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 394 99 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 0 1eS) 2.9 4] 54 Ie 6.7 3.5 13.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 44 29.0 1.6 6.0 1.0 2.5 2.9 7.0 9.2 (o}6) 8.2 6.2 13:7 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) .....---.cccccc----. 20,419 1,151 55.7 316.4 11.2 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 39.3 
Percent of estimated working time’... .06 .00 () 01 (@ () 00 00 00 00 .00 00 .00 .00 


? Less than 0.005. 
® = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 


Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," 


working time; private household, forestry, 


and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Seri Annual average is 2001 2002 
res > 
ais 2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. pees June | July Aug. | Sept. 
— T + 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 172.2 177.1) 178.3) 177.7| 177.4] 1767] 177.1] 177.8] 178.8} 179.8] 179.8] 179.9} 180.1} 180.7] 181.0 


515.8 530.4 534.0) 532.2] 531.3} 5292.0] 530.6] 532.7} 535.5] 538.6) 538.5 538.9) 539.5] 541.2) 542.1 
168.4 173.6 174.6] 175.3] 175.2) 175.2] 176.2| 176.4| 176.6] 176.7) 176.4) 176.4 176.6] 176.6) 176.9 
167.8 173.1 174.1 174.9| 174.6] 174.7] 175.8} 175.9) 176.1 176.2| 175.8} 175.8) 176.0] 176.0) 176.4 
167.9 173.4 174.3] 175.2) 174.7] 174.7) 176.2} 176.0] 176.3) 176.4) 175.5) 175.0 175.2) 174.9] 175.2 
188.3 193.8} 195.1 195.2} 194.9} 195.3} 196.7] 197.6] 197.0; 198.1 198.2| 198.7] 198.7} 198.6} 198.4 


All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages... 


Food at home..... 
Cereals and bakery products 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 154.5 161.3| 162.4] 163.5} 162.7} 162.0) 162.1 161.8] 162.8] 162.5) 162.4) 161.9] 162.3) 162.2) 161.8 


160.7 167.1 169.4 170.8) 171.2} 170.8) 169.9} 170.1 169.4 168.7) 169.0} 168.0} 167.6} 167.2} 166.3 


Dairy and related products' 
204.6 212.2| 212.1] 213.5! 212.9] 214.4 224.8] 223.3) 225.8] 223.4) 221.0} 217.4) 217.4) 217.0 218.4 


Fruits and vegetables............... 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


137.8 139.2} 139.2} 139.9} 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0) 140.1 140.1 138.0) 137.5} 138.3} 137.6) 140.2 


materials oven 
Seven ERI NOM G axe eee carsreneaccnexecece-reytaeneweeeshae 155.6 159.6] 160.2} 160.9} 160.3} 160.9} 161.3) 160.4 159.9) 161.5 160.0] 160.8} 161.0) 160.6) 160.8 
Sugar and sweets. peck 154.0 155.7} 156.6} 156.4) 154.9) 156.1 158.4 158.5| 157.2} 159.6} 157.9) 158.0 160.2 159.9} 159.6 
Fats and oils...... aoe 147.4 155.7 158.5 159.5 155.6 156.9 158.3 157.2 156.4 156.5 155.9 154.6 154.9 154.1 164.1 
UR TOS scx ces ses dcoeeveeaeane nists 172.2 176.0} 176.2 177.0| 177.6} 177.9} 177.4 176.3} 175.9} 177.8] 176.1 177.4| 177.3} 176.9} 177.0 
Other miscellaneous foods"? ES 2. PaNerre ee Sty 107.5 108.9 108.9 108.9 110.6 108.5 108.9 108.0 107.8 108.0 108.9 109.0 110.1 109.3 109.7 
Food away from Nome)... ..sssssssssssessseevssteeeeeeeeeees 169.0 173.9} 175.1 175.6] 175.8] 176.0) 176.4) 177.0) 177.1 177.2 177.6} 178.2) 1787.5) 178.8} 179.2 
Other food away from home’... 109.0 113.4 115.3 115.4 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.8 116.3 116.9 117.1 117.6 117.7 118.1 118.8 
Alcoholic beverages 174.7 179.3} 180.4] 180.8) 181.2} 180.9] 181.8] 182.6] 182.5} 182.9} 183.3) 183.5] 183.8) 184.2) 183.9 
Housing 169.6 176.4 177.4 176.7| 176.9) 176.9) 177.6) 1785) 179.1 179.5} 179.7) 180.7} 181.2} 209.6) 181.5 
Shelter 193.4 200.6) 202.0) 202.4) 202.9} 203.2} 204.5} 206.1 207.0} 207.5} 207.5) 208.1 208.8} 200.2} 209.2 


Rent of primary residence... 183.9} 192.1] 193.9] 194.7) 195.5] 196.4] 197.0] 197.7] 198.2] 198.5} 198.8] 199.3) 199.8) 200.2} 200.7 
Lodging away from home 117.5] 1186] 116.8] 114.5] 111.6} 108.0} 113.1] 119.3] 121.9] 122.1] 120.1] 120.9} 121.7] 123.6] 117.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’. 198.7] 206.3] 208.1) 209.0] 210.1] 210.9) 211.6] 212.2} 212.8] 213.3} 213.7/ 214.3, 214.9) 215.4) 216.2 
103.7} 106.2} 106.7} 106.9] 106.9] 106.3} 106.4) 106.8) 106.8) 107.2) 107.6] 107.8] 108.6] 109.6] 110.0 
137.9} 150.2} 150.6} 144.6] 1435] 142.2] 141.5] 140.0! 140.2) 140.3) 141.5] 146.2} 146.8] 146.8/ 147.2 
122.8] 135.4} 135.7/ 129.1] 127.8] 126.2] 126.3] 1237] 123.8] 123.8) 125.1] 130.3] 130.8] 130.7| 131.0 
1297] 129.3} 125.3] 121.5) 118.3} 1127] 112.9] 1123] 112.8) 115.4] 114.4) 112.7] 111.6] 112.1] 115.2 
128.0] 142.4] 143.1] 135.9) 134.7] 133.5] 132.4] 130.6} 130.7) 130.6) 192.1] 138.0] 138.6] 138.5} 138.7 
128.2| 129.1] 129.4] 129.0) 129.1} 128.9) 128.7) 128.6] 128.7) 128.9) 128.9] 128.7} 128.6] 128.1] 128.1 
129.6} 127.3] 126.8] 129.5) 128.0) 123.7] 120.4] 123.5) 128.2) 128.8] 127.1) 122.7] 1187] 120.5| 124.6 


Tenants’ and houseliold insurance 
Fuels and utilities... 
Fuels... 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 

Gas (piped) and electricity 
Household furnishings and operations 
Apparel 


Men's and boys' apparel.........cccceccsesseseseeeseeeees 129.7 125.7| 123.7) 127.5| 127.4) 122.8} 120.8} 122.0) 125.2} 125.6) 124.3) 120.8) 118.4) 118.3) 120.1 
Women's and girls' apparel = 121.5 119.3] 120.3} 122.1] 119.4] 114.8) 109.7) 115.3) 121.3) 122.2) 229.4) 113.7) 107.6) 111.0} 118.0 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ Ses enoetonare oe 130.6 129.2) 129.3) 131.5} 132.4] 128.5] 125.0} 127.2) 129.9) 198.9} 127.4) 124.9) 122.9) 124.3) 126.2 


Footwear..... 123.8 123.0} 122.9} 124.9} 123.7) 120.6) 117.1 119.5) 123.5] 124.5) 124.5) 121.2 118.5} 119.7} 121.6 
Transportation... er are 153.3 154.3; 155.5} 152.3} 150.2) 148.5) 148.6) 148.4) 150.5) 153.7} 153.8) 153.4 153.7} 153.9} 154.0 
Private transportation.............-..- ie 149.1 150.0} 151.2) 148.1 146.1 144.3) 144.4) 144.1 146.3} 149.6) 149.5) 149.1 149.5] 149.7 150.0 


Newlandlusedinctonvehiciess | 400.8} 101.3] 100.2} 100.6) 101.3] 101.6] 101.0 100.1} 99.6} 99.3} 99.1] 988] 988] 987| 987 
New Vehicles.......::.ssscseeeeesern | 142.8] 142.1] 140.2) 141.0] 142.6} 143.5] 142.7; 141.2] 140.7] 140.4) 139.8) 139.2) 138.7] 138.1] 138.7 
Usedicarsendtricks ue _| 155.8} 158.7|  157.3| 157.8] 157.4) 157.2| 155.6] 153.9} 162.1) 152.8) 151.8) 152.2| 162.7] 153.4] 152.2 


Motor fuel............006. 
Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment........... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...... 
Public transportation... 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 
Professional services 
Hospital and related services 


129.3 124.7} 131.4) 116.3} 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2} 107.7) 121.4) 121.4) 120.1 120.8} 121.5} 121.7 
128.6 124.0) 130.7] 115.6} 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6) 107.1 120.8} 120.8) 119.5} 120.3) 120.9} 121.1 
101.5 104.8} 105.2) 105.5) 105.8} 105.8; 106.2} 106.1 106.5} 106.8}; 106.8) 106.7; 107.4} 107.7) 107.4 
177.3 183.5} 185.1 186.0) 186.4) 186.4) 187.1 188.0; 188.5} 189.0} 189.9) 190.0} 189.8) 191.0} 191.4 
209.6 210.6) 212.7) 209.1} 205.1) 204.8) 205.8) 207.3) 207.9) 209.7; 211.3) 211.3) 209.7) 209.4) 206.5 
260.8 272.8, 275.0} 275.9} 276.7) 277.3) 279.6) 281.0) 282.0} 283.2) 284.1} 284.7| 286.6) 287.3} 287.7 
238.1 247.6} 249.6] 250.2) 250.6) 251.6) 252.6) 253.7} 254.1) 254.8) 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7} 257.9 
266.0 278.8} 281.0) 282.0) 283.0} 283.5; 286.2} 287.7| 288.9) 290.2) 291.2} 291.7) 293.8] 294.7; 295.2 
237.7 246.5} 247.9} 248.4) 248.8} 248.9) 250.6) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5} 252.9) 253.2} 255.0) 254.9) 254.8 
317.3 338.3) 342.6) 344.8) 347.1) 348.3) 353.1] 356.4] 359.4) 362.4) 364.5} 365.3) 367.6] 371.3] 373.3 


Recreations ee tern eet Pel 103.3 104.9) 105.2) 105.3} 105.5} 105.3! 105.7) 105.9; 106.1 106.5} 106.4; 106.2} 106.2) 106.3) 106.2 
Video and audio’ a 101.0 101.5} 101.3) 101.3} 101.4] 101.2) 102.1 102.9} 102.9} 102.9) 103.1 103.0} 102.6) 102.4) 102.3 
Education and communication’... il 102.5 105.2; 106.6) 107.1 107.0} 106.9} 107.2} 107.3} 106.6) 106.2) 106.6} 106.9; 107.6} 108.9] 109.5 
Education? 112.5 118.5} 121.7) 122.2) 122.3) 122.0) 122.6] 123.2} 123.3) 123.3) 123.5] 124.3) 124.8] 127.1 129.6 
Educational books and supplies............. 279.9 295.9} 305.4) 307.2) 304.7) 294.7) 303.0) 314.4) 314.2) 314.4; 315.6! 317.4) 318.3] 319.6] 323.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1) 350.0} 351.5} 352.0] 352.2; 353.2) 353.9) 354.1] 354.1 354.6} 356.8] 358.3} 365.6} 372.8 
Communication? = 93.6 93.3 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 
Information and information processing! a 92.8 92.3 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 
Telephone services? ...cccccccsssscssssseseesseeeee 98.5 99.3 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6} 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5; 100.6} 100.1 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’*................. 25.9 21.3 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment? es 41.1 29.5 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 21.1 
Other goods and services oD 271.1 282.6) 287.8; 285.6} 289.2) 286.4) 287.2) 290.2/ 288.5} 292.9] 291.5} 294.4] 294.5) 295.9) 297.0 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........ccccceseeeeeeed 394.9 425.2) 444.0} 429.9} 446.7) 431.7) 432.8; 449.3) 433.4] 461.4] 449.0] 467.4] 467.2| 478.2] 485.8 


1 

Personal care 
1 

Personal care products .. 

Personal care services! 


165.6 170.5) 171.9) 172.3) 172.6) 172.6) 173.2) 173.7) 174.1 174.4 174.7 174.9} 175.0) 174.9] 174.9 
4 pereee 153.7 155.1 155.5} 155.4) 155.4) 155.4) 155.2! 155.5) 155.1 155.4) 154.8) 155.4 154.6} 154.3} 154.4 
NA PPh itr ES ot AE 178.1| 184.3] 185.5 185.9} 186.8} 186.4 186.3] 186.4; 187.3 187.9} 188.3; 188.3] 188.7) 189.1 189.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series 1 + 
2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Miscellaneous personal SErviCeS............0.+++0- 252.3 263.1] 266.4| 267.3) 268.0} 268.5) 270.4) 271.8] 272.9) 273.2 274.2 2746 275.1 2754 275.2 
Commodity and service group: | | 
Commodities 149.2 150.7} 151.5] 150.5} 149.5) 147.9] 147.8] 148.1) 149.4, 151.0 150.5 1498 1493 1496 150.2 


Food and beverages.............. 
Commodities less food and beverages...... 
Nondurables less food and beverages..... 


168.4 173.6 174.6 175.3} 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4; 176.6} 176.7 1764 1764 176.6 176.6 176.9 
137.7 137.2 138.0 136.1 134.6] 132.3} 131.6) 132.1 133.7; 136.0 1354 1344 1336 1340 134.8 
147.4 147.1 149.6 146.0 142.8) 138.4; 137.9} 139.6) 143.6) 1484 1474 145.7 1444 145.4 147.2 


PAD PAN lie ooo sangsassontstssnsnsssaastunSsaushardecacorniaeed | 129.6) 127.3) 126.8] 129.5) 128.0) 123.7) 120.4) 123.5) 128.2) 1288 127.1 122.7 118.7 120.55 124.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
and apparel... | 162.5 163.4) 167.5; 160.4; 156.2) 151.6) 152.6) 153.6) 157.3) 164.7 164.1 164.0 1643 1648 165.2 


Durables eet | 125.4 124.6; 123.4 123.6) 124.2) 124.3) 123.6) 122.7) 122.1 WANS) aI {Pt 120.7 = 120.6 
SSEEVIIAS cae csr creas tncoy-cachcgrpannsneiceanniauanenmesoarhtsest 195.3 203.4) 204.9) 204.7) 205.1 205.3) 206.3) 207.3) 208.0) 2084 2088 2098 210.7 211.5 211.5 
Rant Of Shown s<rcccasscccceetcee z| 201.8 208.9} 210.3) 210.8) 211.3) 211.7) 213.0) 214.7] 215.6) 216.1 216.1 216.8 2174 2183 317.9 
Transporatation services 196.1 201.9; 202.8) 203.4; 204.2) 204.5) 205.2) 206.5) 207.3; 2079 2089 209.0 2096 210.1 210.1 


INTRONS geo, Noactccnnassacscnaeeaissensneaniones | 229.9 238.0} 240.6) 241.4) 241.9) 241.9) 242.9) 243.5) 2436) 2438 2445 2451 2464 2482 249.1 
Special indexes: | 


All items less food 
All items less shelter...... 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food........... 


173.0} 177.8 179.0 178.2 W78) W770) Wr A| 178.2 179.2} 180.4 180.4 1806 180.8 181.5 181.8 
165.7 169.7 170.9 169.9 169.3} 168.2] 168.4 168.7; 169.7; 1709 1709 1709 170.9 171.3 171,9 
| 167.3 171.9) 173.0) 172.4) 172.0) 171.3) 171.7 172.4 173.3} 174.3 174.2 1744 1745 175.0 175.3 
139.2 138.9} 139.7 137.8) 136.4) 134.1 133.5] 133.9] 136.6] 137.8 187.3 136.38 1355 135.9 136.7 


Nondurables less f00d. ............0c:0sssssceeeeeeeeeees } 149.1) 149.1 151.5) 148.1 145.1 140.9) 140.5) 142.2} 145.9) 1504 149.5 148.0 146.7 147.7 149.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel..............-.-. | 162.9 164.1 168.0 161.5} 157.7) 153.4) 154.5) 155.4) 158.7) 165.5 165.0 1649 1652 1658 166.1 
SCN en nanan cope nena chpthemtunaneasieee | 158.2 160.6 162.3 160.8; 159.1 156.8] 157.0) 158.0) 160.2 162.7 162.1 161.2 160.6 161.2 162.2 
Services less rent of shelter’... --eose-----. | 202.9 212.3} 213.9] 213.0) 213.3) 213.2) 213.9) 214.3) 2148) 215.1 216.0 217.55 2186 219.5 220.0 
Services less medical care services... .| 188.9 196.6 198.1 197.8; 198.2 198.3] 199.2; 200.2; 200.8) 2012 2016 2026 203.2 2042 204.1 
toy ees Saat lei aces eee 4 124.6 129.3 132.5 1224 116.0) 111.4) 111.7) 111.0} 115.6 122.2 122.9 1249 125.5 125.8 126.1 
All items less energy........-..- “4 178.6 183.5 184.5} 185.1 185.4) 185.2 185.7} 186.5] 187.1 187.6 187.4 187.3 187.5 188.1 188.4 


All items less food and energy.. 
Commodities less food and energy 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


181.3 186.1 187.1 187.6} 188.1 187.8) 188.2) 189.2) 189.8) 190.3 190.2 190.1 190.3 191.0 191.3 
144.9 145.3} 145.2} 145.6) 146.0) 144.7) 143.7) 144.2) 144.6) 145.1 1444 1434 1425 1428 142.6 
129.5 125.2) 131.0} 116.9} 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5} 108.6) 121.6 1216 1203 120.9 1215 122.9 
202.1 209.6; 211.2) 211.7) 212.3) 212.6) 213.8) 215.1 215.9) 2163 2166 217.2 2180 219:0 2189 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN | 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | 
All items : | 163.2 173.5| 174.8] 174.0| 173.7) 172.9] 173.2} 173.7| 174.7} 175.8 175.8 175.9 176.0 1766 177.0 
All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 516.8| 520.6] 518.3} 517.3) 515.0) 515.0] 517.5} 520.2) 523.7 623.6 524.0 5245 526.0 527.3 
163.8 173.0| 174.0} 174.8] 174.5] 174.6} 175.7} 175.8} 176.1 176.1 ipsa, irae WAGONS) IZA 
163.4 172.5} 173.5} 174.3) 174.1 174.1 15:2)" 175.3" A756)" 1755 AivSit 175.2 175.4 175.3 175.7 
163.0 172.4 173.4) 174.3) 173.7) 173.7] 175.3) 175.1 175.5} 175.3 1744 174.1 174.3 174.0 174.3 
184.7 193.6} 194.8) 195.1 194.7) 195.1 196.7; 197.5} 197.0] 197.9 1982 1986 1987 1985 198.4 
147.6 161.2 162.3} 163.2) 162.6) 161.8} 162.0) 161.6} 162.7) 162.1 162.1 161.8 162.2 162.0 161.5 


159.4 167.1 169.4) 170.8) 171.2] 170.6] 169.7) 170.0) 169.2} 168.7 1687 167.8 1674 167.0 166.1 


Food at home me 
Cereals and bakery products..... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 


Dairy and related products’ : 


} Fruits and vegetables. .........--.-2.cccc00+ 7 py) | 201.8 210.8| 211.0! 212.2) 211.5} 212.8] 223.2) 222.2} 2249] 2220 219.1 2164 2164 216.2 217.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

pyesiipirdctisia tt ery these ee a 133.2 138.4 138.4) 139.2} 138.7) 187.7| 138.8} 139.5) 139.7; 139.4 137.3 136.9 137.6 136.9 139.6 
Other foods at home ml 152.8 159.1 159.8} 160.4) 159.7; 160.5} 161.0} 160.1 159.6} 161.0 159.7 160.4 160.5 160.1 160.3 
Sugar and sweets .| 152.2 155.6] 156.2) 156.2} 154.7/ 155.9} 158.5) 158.5) 157.1 1534 157.6 1588 1599 1596 159.5 
Fats and oils.... | 147.9 155.4) 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5) 158.0) 157.0] 156.3] 156.2 155.7 1543 154.7 154.0 155.2 
Other foods...... 168.8 176.3} 176.5| 177.3; 177.8) 178.3] 177.9] 176.8) 176.5) 1782 1767 177.9 177.6 177.3 177.2 
Other miscellaneous foods’ ie: ae en! 104.6 109.1 109.2} 109.5) 110.8} 109.0/ 109.3} 108.5} 108.3) 1085 1095 1096 1108 109.9 110.1 
Food away from home’ 165.0 173.8; 175.0} 175.6} 175.8]; 176.0) 176.4) 176.9) 177.0} 177.1 177.5 1780 1784 178.7 179.0 
Other food away from home! 105.1 113.6| 115.6] 115.7) 115.8} 115.8; 115.8) 116.0] 116.8; 117.4 117.7 118.1 118.2 118.9 119.3 
\ Alcoholic beverages... 168.8 178.8; 180.1 180.5} 180.8; 180.5} 181.4) 182.1 182.2) 182.8 183.1 183.2 183.6 183.8 183.4 
| Housing | 160.0 172.1 173.2| 172.5} 172.8} 172.9) 173.4, 173.9) 174.4) 1748 175.1 176.1 1Z6:5 1760 Reena: 
Shelter 181.6 194.5] 196.0) 196.6} 197.2) 197.7) 198.7; 199.8} 200.6) 201.0 201.2 20.7 2023 202.9 203.0 
Rent of primary residence.. 177.1 191.5, 193.3} 194.0) 194.9} 195.7) 196.3) 197.0} 197.5} 197.8 98.1 198.7 199.2 199.6 200.0 
Lodging away from hone ee 122.2 118.4] 116.8; 114.8} 111.8} 108.8) 113.2} 119.4) 122.2} 122.0 120.7 1204 121.3 122.9 117.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 187.6 189.2| 190.0; 190.9] 191.7] 192.3} 192.9) 193.3} 193.9 194.2 194.7 195.2 ae bes 

, i ie 101.6 106.4 106.8; 107.0} 107.1 106.3} 106.4) 106.8) 106.9} 107.5 107.6 107.9 108.7 109. i 
| aye oe acta a Uae 4 128.7 149.5} 150.1 144.0| 142.8] 141.5] 140.8] 139.4, 139.6) 139.6 140.7 145.6 146.1 146.2 146.5 
113.0 134.2| 184.7} 127.9] 126.7} 125.2) 124.2} 122.7) 122.8) 1227 123.9 129.1 129.6 129.6 129.9 
| Fuel oil and other fuels 91.7 429.2| 125.3) 121.4) 1185} 112.7] 113.0) 112.4) 1127) 1147 1140 112.2 110.9 111.3 114.5 
| Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.4 141.5| 142.2) 135.0/ 133.7] 132.5) 131.4) 129.7) 129.8) 129.6 131.0 136.9 137.5 137.4 137.6 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 425.8; 126.0| 125.5) 125.6] 125.4) 125.0| 124.9) 124.9) 125.1 125.0 1248 1247 1242 123.9 
Apparel 130.1 126.1 125.6; 128.3| 127.2) 123.0) 119.6] 122.4) 126.9} 127.9 126.2 1220 1180 1196 123.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel........ 131.2 425.8] 123.7; 127.3; 127.3} 122.7] 121.0) 122.2) 125.2) 1258 1246 121.1 118.6 1182 119.8 
Women's and girls' apparel... 121.3 117.3 118.3 120.2 118.0 113.5 108.5 113.8 119.7; 120.9 118.2 112.7 106.5 109.6 116.8 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 130.3 130.9} 131.1 133.5 134.3) 130.3] 126.7] 128.4) 131.7} 131.7 129.9 127.5 125.3 126.8 128.4 
Footwear.. 126.2 123.1 123.0/ 124.9] 124.2} 121.0] 117.7) 119.3) 122.8) 1244 1244 121.0 1182 119.6 121.4 
Transportation..... 143.4 153.6] 155.1 151.4} 149.2) 147.4) 147.5) 147.1 149.2| 152.7 1527 1524 162.7 163.0 153.1 


140.7 150.8| 152.3 148.6] 146.4| 144.5) 144.6) 144.2) 146.4) 1498 149.8 149.5 149.9 150.2 150.4 
100.7; 101.1 101.7; 102.0} 101.3] 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 


Private transportation.. 


New and used motor vehicles”......scssesseceeee 100.4 101.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Seire 2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

INGWIVGMMIGIGS? swerceatreceeacecyicte nance snennescanecencen 143.9 143.2 141.3 142.4 143.8 144.7 143.8 142.3 141.8 141.5 140.9 140.3 139.8 139.1 139.8 
Used cars and UGK Gee eee eee ee Svea 159.8 158.2 158.7 158.3 158.1 156.5 154.8 153.0 152.6 152.7 153.0 153.6 164.2 153.1 
NAOKO TEM cass xyatrexnnrsnevcvourcastc vane toner eeenecctxs voice 129.5 124.9} 132.4; 116.2 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0 121.7 121.8 120.4 i2 121.8 122.1 
Gasoline (all types) 128.8 124.2 131.7 115.5] 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9} 107.5} 121.2 121.2 119.9 120.6 121.3 121.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 100.9 104.0 104.4 104.7 105.0 104.9 105.3 105.3 105.7 106.0 106.0 105.9 106.7 107.0 106.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.......... . 178.8 195.1 186.7 187.5 187.8 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4 191.5 191.4 192.5 192.9 
PU lic traMSPOMAU OM, «0x csecencsceces xxscovateaversvennnetred 203.4 204.9] 207.0} 203.7; 200.4) 200.1 201.0) 202.5) 203.0) 204.5) 206.3) 205.9} 204.7) 2045) 201.9 

MGCICEH CATO sc 5enscacec ceases pacctvns cnispsverenetsarvecnscnssze 259.9 271.8| 273.9] 274.9) 275.6] 276.2| 278.5} 279.8} 280.9} 281.9] 282.9] 283.6] 285.5) 286.3) 286.7 
Medical care commodities 233.6 242.7| 244.6) 245.2} 245.6 246.7| 247.6} 2485] 249.0] 249.6} 250.3) 251.3) 252.3) 252.3) 252.5 
Medical Care SErViCeS.........ccccecseseesersesseeeeeeseee 265.9 278.5} 280.7) 281.7| 282.6] 283.0 285.7} 287.2} 288.4] 289.6] 290.6) 291.3] 293.5| 2945) 294.9 

Professional services 239.6 248.7) 250.1 250.5| 250.9| 251.0] 252.8] 253.6} 254.0] 254.6/ 255.3) 255.3) 257.2) 256.9) 256.8 
Hospital and related services...... 313.2 333.8) 338.3] 340.5] 342.7) 343.6; 348.2) 351.4) 354.3) 357.1 359.4] 360.6} 363.2] 367.1 368.9 

SCO ee ee 102.4) 103.6) 103.8} 103.8} 104.0] 103.8} 104.2) 104.5) 104.6) 105.0} 104.9) 104.6) 104.6; 104.7) 104.4 
fGteN® UTE SUH ee ceeeceee cece an eavevsayecren ; 100.7 100.9} 100.6; 100.6; 100.7} 100.5} 101.4 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3} 102.2 101.8 101.6 101.4 

Edicion andl cam iniunicaloncse<ceeeee 102.7| 105.3] 106.5) 107.1) 106.9) 106.9} 107.1) 107.2) 106.5} 106.0) 106.5} 106.7/ 107.4) 108.6; 109.1 

OUCATIO Tate ere eer 112.8 AIS) 12Ak 12238), 1223) 1221 122.7 123.3 123.3] 123.3} 123.5 124.4; 124.8 126.9 129.3 
Educational books and supplies... 283.3 299.9} 309.8} 311.7) 308.9) 297.3] 305.2) 315.2) 315.1 315.3; 316.3; 318.2) 319.1 320.4] 323.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7| 342.9) 344.4) 3449} 345.2] 346.2 347.0} 347.2 347.2 347.7| 350.3] 351.4) 357.7) 364.9 

GOmimlniCatlOn aan eee enon oe 94.6 94.5 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 
Information and information processing!” jel 94.1 93.8 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 oh re 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 

Telephone SECS meee 98.7 99.4 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7 100.8 100.3 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services “".............. 26.8 22.1 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 185 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment eee ew 40.5 29.1 26.6 26.1 25:5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 221 2Aet 20.8 

Other goods and services. 276.5 289.5) 295.5) 292.4) 297.3) 293.3} 294.0) 298.3) 295.2); 301.7); 299.1 303.5} 303.5} 306:0) 307.8 
Tobacco and smoking products... 395.2 426.1 444.7) 430.9} 448.3) 432.9) 433.5) 450.7; 434.1 462.7| 450.1 468.7| 468.8! 480.7| 488.4 
Personal care! aban ome een tenn a ee es | 169.5) 170.3 171.4 171.9 1253 A72e3 WATE 173:2 173.7 173.9 174.0 174.4 174.4 174.3 174.4 

Personal care products’.. 154.2 155.7} 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0} 155.9 156.3 156.0 156.2 155.4 156.2 15:3 155.1 155.2 

Personal care services... ws 178.6 184.9 186.1 186.5 187.4 187.1 187.0 187.1 188.0 188.7 189.1 189.0 189.4 189.8 190.0 

Miscellaneous personal ServiceS...............2.++ 251.9 262.8; 265.6) 266.8) 267.5! 268.0/ 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6) 273.6) 274.1 274.7 275.2) “274.9 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 149.8 151.4 152.5 151.2 150.1 148.4 148.3 148.6 149.8 one iene? 150.5 150.1 150.4 151.0 
Food and beverages....... 167.7 173.0| 174.0) 174.8) 174.5} 174.6! 175.7) 175.8 176.1 176.1 Sit 175.7) 2757 175.9 176.2 
Commodities less food and beverages...... 139.0 138.7 139.8 137.4 135.9 133.4 132.7 133.1 134.7 137.5 136.8 135.9 135.2 135.6 136.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages 149.1 149.0 152.0 147.4 144.2 139.4 138.9 140.7 144.8 150.5 149.3 147.8 146.5 147.7 149.4 
ADDONS cancer weatre uate ose earaaieeseeeacs 128.3 126.1 125.6) 128.3) 127.2) 123.0) 119.6) 122.4) 126.9) 127.9 126.2 122.0} 118.0 119.6 123.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 165.3 166.3} 171.4) 162.7) 1658.2) 153.1 1542 155.4; 159.4) 168.1 167.2 167.3} 167.6} 168.5 169.1 

Durables. 125.8 125.3) 124.1 124.3; 124.8) 124.9 124.1 123.1 122.3} 122A 122.0 121.6 1215 121.3 121.1 

SOMICOS hecstet vara acececvs secrete acdceresetouteccam ese 191.6 199.6) 201.1 201.0; 201.4) 201.7; 202.5) 203.3) 203.9) 204.2) 204.8) 205.8) 206.6) 207.3) 207.6 

Rent of shelter® 180.5 187.3) 188.7 189.3} 189.9} 190.4) 191.4 192.5) 193.2 193.7 193.9 194.3 194.8 195.5 195.5 

Transporatation services Pretec 192.9 199.1 200.1 200.9) 202.3) 202.6; 203.4) 204.7) 205.6) 206.2) 207.1 207.3} 208.0) 208.6) 208.8 

UNO R SENN COS Hee Foi oss secs esennenczacivasexssnensnenscare 225.9 233.7} 235.9] 236.8] 237.2) 237.3) 238.3] 239.0) 238.8) 238.9] 239.7) 240.4; 241.6] 243.4, 2444 

Special indexes: 

All items less food eee 169.1 17316) WAS ASS APSA A25I A277 M733) AAS 175.7 175.8 175.9 176.1 176.7 177.1 

All items less shelter............. 163.8 167.6} 168.8; 167.6] 166.9] 165.7} 165.8} 166.1 167.1 168.5 168.4| 168.4 168.4 168.9 169.5 

All items less medical care 164.7 169.1 170.3) 169.5) 169.1 168.3} 168.5} 169.0) 170.0) 171.1 VCAO Pale 171.3 171.8 1722 

Commodities less food............. 140.4 140.2 141.3 139.0 137.6 iS5m 134.5 134.8 136.5 139.1 138.5 137.6 136.9 137.4 138.1 

Nondurables less food 150.7 150.8 153.8 149.4 146.4 141.8 141.8 143.1 147.0 152.5 151.4 150.0 148.7 149.8 151.5 

Nondurables less food and apparel... 165.4 166.7) 171.5) 163.5) 159.5) 154.7 154.7) 157.0] 160.7 168.7 167.9 168.0 168.3 169.2 169.6 

NOndULADIOS:. SR oats. sc ttercenesscerenrennenaiia 158.9 161.4; 163.5; 161.5} 159.7) 157.3) 157.5} 158.5} 160.8 163.7 162.9 162.2 161.6 162.2 163.2 

180.1 188.5} 189.9) 189.0} 1489.3} 189.2 189.8) 190.1 190.5} 190.7 181.6 193.2 194.1 194.9 195.3 
185.4 193.1 194.6] 194.4) 1948} 195.0] 195.7; 196.5 197.0) 197.4) 197.9) 198.9} 199.6] 200.4] 200.6 
124.8 128.7) 132.6; 121.2 114.8) 110.0 110.5) 109.8) 114.7 121.6 122.2 124.1 124.7 125.0 125.3 
175.1 179.8} 180.7} 181.3) 181.8} 181.5} 181.6) 182.5} 182.9] 183.4) 183.3] 183.2 183.3 183.8 184.3 

All items less food and @NerQy...........eeeceeeeed 177.1 181.7) 182.6} 183.2 183.8} 183.5 183.6} 184.4; 184.9} 185.5 185.4 185.3 185.4| 186.0 186.5 

Commodities less food and energy.............. 145.4 146.1 146.0 146.3 146.9 145.6 144.4 144.8 145.0 145.8 145.0 144.2 143.2 143.7 144.4 
Energy commodities... 129.7 125.3] 132.1 116.7; 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7 121.9 121.9 120:5 21.2 121.8 122.2 
Services less energy 198.7 206.0} 207.6} 208.3) 209.0] 209.4) 210.4) 211.5) 212.1 212:6) -213:0)} (21333) 9214.3), 215A 215.4 


" Not seasonally adjusted. 
* Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
* Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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“ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2002 
ule’ Mar. | Apr | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
WS SGity/ AVOLAGG: sausne tees eeasccacneetsaoseeesachemerreeee: M 178.8] 179.9) 179.8) 179.9) 180.1] 180.7) 181.0] 174.7] 175.8] 175.8) 175.9] 176.1| 176.6] 177.0 
Region and area size* | 
Northeast urban. | M 187.0) 187.8) 187.7| 187.8] 188.3) 189.3] 189.5] 183.1] 184.2] 184.1] 184.2] 184.7| 185.7) 186.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........csesssssssssesscssseesesseeseees M 188.6} 189.3) 189.2} 189.5) 190.1] 181.3] 191.2) 183.6] 184.5] 184.3] 184.6] 185.2} 186.4] 186.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 111.2) 111.9) 112.0) 111.6) 111.8) 112.0) 112.6) 110.8) 191.7) 111.7) 111.41 111.7) 112.0] 112.0 
Midwest urban* M 173.6) 174.7) 174.8) 175.3] 175.3) 175.8) 176.2) 169.1] 170.3] 170.3] 170.7/ 170.8) 171.3] 171.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........0.cccsecsssesessseesseeseeeee M 176.0} 177.3] 177.2) 177.7) 177.5} 178.2) 178.2] 170.6} 172.2) 172.0) 172.3| 172.1) 172.8) 173.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1.500,000° M 110.2; 110.7) 110.8) 1114.2) 111.3) 111.4) 111.5] 109.7] 110.2) 110.7] 110.7] 110.9) 111.0) 114.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0... M 167.1; 168.1} 168.2} 168.9) 169.4) 169.7} 170.0/ 164.8] 166.0! 166.1 166.7} 167.3} 167.6] 167.8 
SSOUMET SEDAN sec certe nc sznan catzectoncesss heatereernseeeccceecetccaeneonr econ M 172.1) 173.1} 173.2) 173.5} 173.6) 173.8) 174.2} 169.6] 170.8) 170.8) 171.1) 171.1) 171.3] 171.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........0.....c::sssessesseesseeseeenes a. M 173.3} 172.4] 174.6) 174.9) 174.8] 175.4] 175.7] 170.5} 171.7] 171.9] 172.3) 172.2] 172.7] 172.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 110.0} 110.8} 110.7) 110.9) 111.0) 110.9} 111.2} 109.3} 110.2} 110.1] 110.2) 110.2] 110.2} 111.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. M 169.9} 170.5} 170.6) 171.6) 172.2) 172.7) 172.6) 170.2) 171.2) 171.1) 171.8] 172.1] 172.8} 173.0 
West urban............. M 184.0} 185.1; 184.8] 184.5) 184.7} 185.3} 185.7] 179.0} 180.0} 180.0) 179.7 179.8] 180.3] 180.7 
Size A—-More than 1,500,000... M 186.2} 187.2} 187.5) 187.2) 187.4) 187.9] 188.2) 179.5} 180.5} 181.0) 180.7) 180.8] 181.3] 181.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 112.8} 113.7] 112.5) 112.2) 112.5} 113.0] 113.14) 112.2) 112.9] 112.3) 112.0) 112.2] 112.5} 112,7 
Size classes: : 
ae M 163.4) 164.2) 164.3) 164.5) 164.6) 165.3) 165.5] 161.3] 162.4 162.5] 162.6] 162.7) 163.4] 163.8 
Bics M 110.7} 111.4) 1141.2) 111.3] 111.4) 114.5) 111.8) 110.1) 110.9] 110.7) 110.7] 110.9] 111.0] 111.3 
BI Rt ters a pe eee USE cel ee Pa M 171.5} 172.4] 172.4) 173.0) 173.3} 173.9] 174.3] 170.2) 171.3} 171.1] 171.7] 172.0) 172.5] 172.9 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI......... 0.00.0... ceeeee eee eeeel M 179.8} 180.9) 181.4) 182.1) 181.2} 181.6) 182.1) 173.5) 174.8} 175.3) 175.9) 175.1} 175.5] 175.8 
Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA...............224 M 181.1) 182.2; 182.6; 181.9) 182.2); 183.0) 183.4) 173.8} 174.8] 175.4) 174.7/ 175.0} 175.6] 176.3 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 191.1} 191.8) 191.4) 191.5} 192.0} 193.1) 193.3) 185.6) 186.6} 186.4] 186.5) 187.1} 188.1) 188.5 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH-ME-CT.......0......0008 1 194.7 -| 194.8 -| 195.7 -| 199.1 193.2 -| 193.3 -| 194.1 -| 197.7 
CRORE POON essa nn nants cass puseseavensaaxuareeanapenseacees 1 173.7 -| 173.0 -| 173.4 -| 174.6) 164.1 -| 164.0 -| 164.5 —| 165.7 
WAMAS—F-2 WORE AT asa nt cos cuss cczwemusarbessnncae sephnan wens iees 1 Wa! -| 172.9 -| 172.9 -| 173.2) 171.4 =| 172.5 -| 172.6 -| 172.9 
Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" i 1 111.9 =| 112.8 -| 113.4 -| 114.0) 111.4 -| 112.4 -| 113.1 -| 113.7 
Atlanta, GA........... Seletoncerdsemrasty Su anvasesnnnssaaqxaccixipeveras 2 -| 178.6 -| 179.1 -| 179.7 - -| 175.5 -| 176.5 -| 176.8 - 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, MI..............0..2c0ccceceeceeeee ee eeeeees 2 -| 179.0 -| 179.0 -| 180.9 - -| 173.4 =| 173.2 -| 175.0 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........cccccccceeeseeeeeeeeues 2 -| 158.8 -| 158.3 -| 160.1 - -| 156.8 -| 156.7 -| 158.0 - 
Miami-Ft Panderdale, Fla... <<. .<0<ccs.ncses0scaperecessscaczeecanes 2 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 -| 175.2 - -| 172.5 -| 172.0 -| 172.8 = 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 -| 183.1 -| 186.3 -| 188.3 = -| 182.3 -| 184.7 -| 186.7 - 
San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA.......000ccccceceeeee eee 2 -| 193.0 -| 193.2 -| 193.5 - -| 188.8 -| 189.1 -| 189.3 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 

' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
goods and services priced as indicated: Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 

M—Every month. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. ” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. Dash indicates data not available. 


* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
lie ita T 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WAG OX ces Sesesnevcactachnenseseavavsescesstapeaenenccvearanttencaceesterser 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percent changes serser-cccccex:ssnesssiscneasooeb ser sanemesers 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 22 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
ING ON aes cs cceceee meses cvsecevercaeessusvicessuecvucsaeseesscecraeeseed 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 1S7a7) 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent Change ie sccsecessscecstansverccaeneseecsoscreesmericee 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 ie 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
INDOX: 5.5 <5 sns¢ 0 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent change 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
ING Ox e2icccccsasescocartesuenec's deascnccceureswacueacvstecsteemcvesceauesal 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Percentichange@resccccccsssrersseunrsue omccbent axsecavsnanece 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 “U -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
INA OXE oc carcenneaceacccrersctan ene cxtcsreavencectrssnecsvseustepstaasste 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
POncent- CHAnGGiis-ccces-ccsccvatseresnsesev-sesmecancenaerescees ne 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
WG OX eee cc ccesss ce ccs cotarecesduevessnsunscuccaasczsdeverstasccseecertsy 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
PercentichanQe@siccccc:c.cccvecs.vccseecseesecesteczontosanectcees 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
ING OX 5-522 cacene cases oeccusacses aseveunesavoessesorsaexaseseseeareaeneenes 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
Percentichang@ iin. ccccacuateeacsicenctas sez 208 teen once eee 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
MINOX ieee scat cectsthese ccc eteradsasatcestieresiaesiererdrnue eres 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
P@tCOnUChAaNnGes. ccic.ccn:sccrscccesevicxsiuescacotdeversodhenvuse 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 35 vars 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
a a a a a 
Annual average 2001 
Grouping i 8 a J ane = 
2000 2001 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan. | Feb. al Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Finished QOOUSevinscenets sustueuecacncuocasesnect 138.0 140.7 141.7 139.6 139.7 137.2 137.4 137.7 138.7 138.8 138.6 139.0 138.8 138.7 138.9 
Finished CONSUME QOOGS..........seceeesee 138.2 141.5] 1429] 139.9] 1384] 1386.8] 137.2] 137.5] 138.9] 139.2] 139.1 139.6} 139.6] 139.5) 139.8 
Finished consumer foods..............::2s0++ 137.2 141.3 142.9 141.8 140.5 140.4 1414.1 142.3 143.4 139.2 139.4 139.8 139.8 139.2 138.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUIGING [OOS ccc. .ccesesxecssancasensvscusceee 138.4 141.4 142.7 139.0 137.3 135.1 135.4 135.4 136.9 138.9 138.6 139.3 139.1 139.3 142.0 
Nondurable goods less food. E 138.7 142.8 145.1 139.2 136.8 134.0 134.4 134.3 136.7 139.8 139.5 140.6 141.0 141.3 142.5 
Durable goods I cabtawuasatvateneerses sausmestoenceed 133.9 133.9} 183.2] 134.4 134.5] 133.9] 133.9] 134.1 TSSiGi" 133:55|) 133103) S1S2:85 A SieSh | ed sions atoll 
Capital equipment................ccccceeeeeeeee 138.8 139.7] 139.4) 139.8} 139.9) 139.7] 139.7} 139.8) 139.5) 139.3] 139.1 139.0} 138.4] 138.2] 138.1 
Intermediate materiats, 
supplies, and components...................4 129.2 128.7 130.1 127.6 126.7 125.4 125.5 125.2 126.1 127.2 127.1 d2727 128.1 128.5 129.4 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACTUTING...........eseseeceseeeceeseseeeceres 128.1 127.4} 126.6] 1259] 1252) 124.7] 124.5] 1246) 125.1 125.5 | 125.5] 1259} 1263) 126.7| 127.0 


Materials for food manufacturing............4 119.2 | + 124.3) 127.5] 126.1 123.9} 1225) 122.1 122163) 22:95) 2485) 22a ti2ee WATE || ah 123.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..{ 132.6 131.8 | 129.9] 128.7 127.4 126.2 125.4 | 125.4] 1265] 1280) 128.1 128.8 | 129.7 130.7 | 131.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing... 129.0 125.2) 1242) 123.4} 122.8] 122.5) 122.5) 122.6) 123.5) 123.7 | 124.1 124.7 | 125.3] 125.6) 125.8 


Components for manufacturing.............-.. 126.2 126.3| 125.9] 1259] 1259) 126.0} 1263] 1263) 126.4) 126.3) 126.2] 126.1 126.0 | 126.2] 125.9 
Materials and components 

MENS CONVERT ERC TIO occa Set as terc a bianca atta 1 S07 150.6 | 150.8] 150.4 150:3'|\~ 14910) 150:2° || 7 -150:2) |) 1'50:7, |) -1S1-4 151.4" 150-5)| 459-700) 15201 152.3 
Processed fuels and !ubricants.................. | 102.0 104.5 | *108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.3 100.4 
CONTAIN OLS. cosccaapacscachasnacnennsstanneckemaPasmnanad | 151.6 153.1 T5S3i07}) 152:45)) 152:25)) 152.2) 15256)" 151-9) | 1Si-7 | 151-2) 150-0 151 Ss STi to2s6 
SoC Sa [ex Sane Ena aR a Cee coe fet CERN OORiS 136.9 138.6 | 138.6) 138.3} 1383] 138.1 138.2 | 138.1 138.3 | 138.5] 138.4] 138.7) 139.1 139.4 | 139.7 

Crude materials for further 

BIGGS SHINS ar casera cateonen cate caecanadacnus 120.6 121.3 | 108.0 97.7} 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0} 103.7} 1083] 109.9) 105.7} 106.8} 1083) 108.5 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs «| 100.2 106.2 108.5 | 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6} 102.0; 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.6 | 100.7 
Crude nonfood materials... 130.4 127.3} 103.8 89.4 |} 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4} 100.9] 114.0) 115.6] 109.2} 110.2) 111.5} 111.1 

Special groupings: | 

Finished goods, excluding foods.............-.. 138.1 140.4| 141.3] 138.8 1OZ.d |e acon 136.3 | 136.3] 137.2} 138.5) 138.2] 138.6] 1384] 1384] 138.8 
Finished energy QOOdS............::sceceseeeees 94.1 96.8 | 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.0 92.8 
Finished goods leSs CNerQy.......-.s:e--ese0 144.9 147.5| 147.9|) 147.9] 147.7] 147.6] 147.7) 148.1 148.2] 147.3] 147.1 147.3 | 146.7) 1465] 146.2 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 147.4 150.8} 151.4] 151.3} 151.0) 150.9] 151.1 151.6] 151.9} 150.6) 150.5] 150.7] 150.3] 150.0} 149.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 148.0 150.0) 149.8| 150.4] 150.6] 150.4] 150.4] 150.4] 150.2} 150.4] 150.2] 150.2} 1495] 149.4] 149.3 
Finished consumer goods less food 

GG WET Tao» eoepaeemseen anaemia eee EAE | 154.0 156.9} 156.8] 157.5| 157.8| 158.0] 157.6) 157.6) 157.4] 167.9] 157.7} 157.8) 157.1 157.0 | 156.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

rep We (66) beeen vein Ora ce ene 169.8 {Zon 175.6 | 175.8] 1764! 176.4] 176.4] 1762] 176.3] 177.6) 177.6] 1780] 177.9] 177.9] 178.7 

Intermediate materials less foods 

FT ff (5.26 = eee ie ee eRe 130.1 130.5] 130.7] 128.2] 127.3] 126.0] 126.1 125.9| 126.8] 127.9) 1279] 1284] 128.8) 128.8) 130.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds. Soa) ga 115.9] 118.7] 117.3] 115.5] 114.3] 113.6} 113.6] 114.3] 113.6] 112.9] 1142) 1158} 1165) 117.9 
Intermediate Energy QOOCS............c0e-ee0 101.7 104.1 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 96.7 | 100.1 
Intermediate goods less enerQ)y.......--.-.-++ 135.0 135.1 134.7) 134.2] 133.7] 133.4] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8] 134.0} 134.0] 1344] 1348] 135.2) 135.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 

SANG OCCT IY cco ceceneecpiereecacereannscecteesnrarcareaee 136.6 136.4| 135.8) 135.3] 134.9] 1346] 134.6] 134.6] 135.0] 135.4] 1354] 135.7] 136.0] 136.5] 136.6 
Crude energy materials............2.sccecceeeeeee 122.1 122.8 93.1 fo2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9} 107.3) 108.3 97.8 98.1 100.1 100.0 


111.7 1122!| 1133] 1098! 1048] 103.4] 106.2] 1085] 109.3) 105.5] 107.5] 107.4] 1089) 110.9) 110.5 
130.6} 128.5} 1258 | 1245} 124.2] 126.1 128.1 129.0] 131.8] 134.9] 1386| 141.0| 140.5] 139.6 


Crude materials less energy - 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 145.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
sic Industry 
2000 | 2001 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
= = =! Ne 4 

— | Total mining industries............ssssscsssessneeneensess 113.5 4143! 908! 783! 9883] 77.6| 981.9] 780] 875] 99.8) 1003] 93.5) 935] 93.6 | 95.1 
TOW. eMetalininntniciscsceucessegeercteet ce ncotee ers 73.8 70.8| 7i7\| 6081 6891 689] 71.0] 72:3'| 72.911 73:4) 73.9)" 7619) 747" 744) 744 
12} Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... 84.8 913/ 921} 929] 954] 925] 95.3] 945| 946] 944] 944] 937] 93.9) 938) 93.6 
13 | Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 126.8 4275! 959! 791| 920] 783] 84.0] 77.9] 92.7] 111.9] 112.7] 101.7] 102.0] 102.1} 104.5 

14 | Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals EXCSPIIUGlS;yc-csreeecresreeosereeee 137.0 141.0 | 141.5] 141.8] 141.6] 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.6| 143.7] 143.7 | 143.7] 143.4 
— | Total manufacturing industries. Si) SSS 134.6 | 135.6| 133.7] 132.7] 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.5 | 133.6] 133.6 | 133.7 | 134.2 


128.5 132.8! 134.5] 134.1] 132.4| 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3 | 131.5] 131.3 131.4 


20 Food and kindred products... 
345.8 386.1 | 391.1] 391.1| 398.3) 398.2) 391.7| 391.7] 392.2| 407.8 | 408.0] 408.2 | 408.6] 408.6 408.5 


21 Tobacco manufactures 


22 Texte mill! PrOGUCIS ie wares ences tonserencresaesarnere 116.7 116.9 | 116.4 116.5) 116:3)) 116.4 116.3} 115.8] 115.8) 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.7] 115.6] 115.7 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 12627 125.8 | 125.9| 125.9] 125.6) 125.3) 125.2} 125.1 125.2 | 125.0 | 125.1 125.2 | 125.3 | 125.4 | 125.4 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOPE (UMMM Ssaceesesecesesssovaeveressexsrsauaterwe tenes 158.1 156.2 | 157.3) 154.6] 154.0] 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 156.8] 156.0] 155.3] 155.5} 155.7) 155.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures............ a] 43:3 145.1| 145.4| 145.5| 145.5] 145.5] 145.6] 145.8] 145.7] 145.7] 145.9] 146.1] 1466] 146.2) 146.3 
26 | Paper and allied products 145.8 146.2| 145.5 | 145.1| 1446] 144.8! 144.1] 143.2] 142.9] 143.3] 142.5] 142.8] 142.9] 143.9] 144.6 
2h Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.7 | 189.4} 189.7| 190.2) 192.0} 192.0} 192.1 192.1 192.6 | 1926} 192.9] 193.1 193.0 | 193.6 
28 Chemicals and allied products. n| 156.7 158.4] 156.6} 155.7| 155.4) 154.3] 154.0] 154.3] 155.1 155.9 | 156.3) 157.0) 158.5 | 158.7) 159.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3) 114.9 94.6 86.3 75.9 GETS 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9) 101.1 | 103;1 } 106.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 125.9 || 125:6)| 125:59) 125165)" 126.2), 125.1 124.4] 1246] 124.8] 125.3] 125.8 | 125.5] 126.4) 126.3 
31 Leather and leather Products.........0:c:cceeees 137.9 141.3] 141.5] 141.2} 140.9] 140.3} 140.2 | 139.8] 140.0} 140.1 140.6 | 140.9} 141.4} 141.7] 141.6 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0] 136.4] 136.6] 136.9] 136.7] 136.9] 136.4] 136.3) 136.6 | 137.1 Naveed 137.0 137.3 | 137.4 
33 Primary metal INdUStrieS.............cecceeseeseeeeeees 119.8 116.1 115.3) 144.6) 114.2) 11410) 113.7 || 148:7) 144.4) 11407 |) 195:4°) 116.31) An6L9)) Aliz255 5 Anz.8 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


OQUIPMONEE.. sssec.-ceesucecceteecsaaee 1,310.3 {3110 4384) 48tc0r|) ASI) ASH) WSAes |) Stes AS12343 |) 13164) 13167131, On ei Ss20) i s22 
35 Machinery, except electrical..........:cc cece W475 418.0] 117.9] 117.9] 117.9] 117.8] 117.7} 117.6} 117.7] 117.6] 117.6] 117.4] 117.2} 1168] 116.8 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and SUPPIieS.............:ceceeeeeee 108.3 107.0 | 106.5| 106.4] 106.5} 106.6} 106.7! 106.6) 106.6} 106.1 105.9 105.8 | 105.5 | 105.7] 105.5 
37 TEARS DOTLOM cusses eacaeserncecearsnreraseevinaacestnps 136.8 137.9 | 137.3) 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.0) 138.5] 137.9] 137.7} 137.1 | 137.0} 135.5] 135.4] 134.9 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS...........:cceeeeee 126.2 127.3 | 127.5 | 127.6] 127.8] 127.7] 128.3] 128.6] 128.9] 128.2) 128.2) 128.3) 128.3) 128.4] 128.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100) 


Service industries: 


130.9 132.4 | 182.8] 132.7] 132.6) 132.4] 132.7 | 133.4] 132.9) 133.3] 133.1} 133.3] 133.4] 133.2 | 133.4 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..........:...20 119.4 123.1 | 123.8] 123.6} 123.4] 123.1] 123.2 | 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 124.1] 124.3] 124.3} 124.6 | 125.0 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.2 143.4} 145.4] 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4} 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 155.0} 155.0 | 155.0 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 122.6 129.8 | 133.9] 133.5] 130.2] 129.7] 129.3] 128.9] 128.7 | 127.9) 131.7] 134.0] 135.4) 135.4] 135.2 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. as 147.7 157.2'| 158:5 | 158:9|| 156.8) 157.1} 157.1 || 157.1 | 156°8| 156.3 | 156.2) 156.8) 157.9) 158:9'| 159.0 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 102.3 TIO.S | TNT | AT. 112.0} 20) da A S98 0 eS) 1 eo eo tee 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Finished goods 
MOteal essreaceoncescedcon ave eesesieueiascmesarstteineceaecoeeineieeee 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
Foods. 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
ENeroysrcercesccccssernccaack (tetas trans cere eeuts remorse 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
OOM i sas, aiccacincensncxensnsseane 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
SITC bediist 2001 2002 : 
Rev. 3 ds i E . | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


f ; i : 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8 | 101.1 103.4 | 107.7 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns.........cccccccceeeseeeeeeseeeeneeaeeee 107.8 | 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.8 88.7 89.8 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations ..| 106.4] 108.9] 105.2| 107.2] 108.4] 106.0] 105.4] 105.2} 103.8] 1065] 112.7] 119.9] 133.4 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 100.8} 102.1 99.7 100.6} 110.5] 102.4} 102.5 103.7 103.8 99.0 98.0 98.2 98.9 


0| Food and live animals 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 4 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits......... ..| 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9] 117.0; 113.5) 114.1 
DA) IOP ANG: WOODS sisresccucsesnevaceversencrsssvserererese | 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 
25| Pulp and waste Papel........secssseseeeeeseneeeeees mS 77.3 (HSS 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.9 74.1 77.1 81.0 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 
26} ‘Textile fibers and their waste.... 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. Ff 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.3 102.8 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes we B 108.9 108.9 108.8 109.5 109.7 110.8 111.4 111.4 110.9 114.3 114.3 114.0 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...! 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0 


93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 101.1 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 100.8 | 100.5} 100.3) 100.2; 100.4} 100.8; 101.3} 101.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 97.5 97.4 
57| Plastics in primary fOrMS ........::s:scssscessseseseseeeeeee et) 88:6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms..... 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......c:sseceesseeees 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ..... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 
62| Rubber manufactures, 0.0.8. ........ccccscecseseeseseseeereseeseeed 101.0} 100.6} 100.5} 100.9 100.4 100.4 100.8 101.1 101.5 102.7 103.8 105.1 205.9 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

BMG DADOTDORIG: ce cacccancanescssanstesdcavcesverccacuanectarccs | 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.5. .........cseceseee 101.1 101.1 101.4} 102.1 101.7} 101.4 102.1 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 
GSI emINOMGrroUustmiatalsacrrrscpcscccsecseascesssesreseetacsmoeemeecareceeres 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 84.9 84.4 

7| Machinery and transport equipment.............scesseseeceseeee 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 
71 Power generating machinery and equipmernt.................4 103.0} 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6} 104.4] 1046] 104.6 104.6 104.5 104.5 104.6 104.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries..............-4 99.5} 100.6] 100.5} 100.5; 100.7} 100.8] 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 102.1 102.0 101.8 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 
76] Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment.............:c0ee4 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.... - 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.9 93.3 93.5 93.6 
78| Road vehicles 100.3} 100.2) 100.3] 100.1 100.2; 100.3} 100.3) 100.4} 100.3} 100.4] 100.6 100.6 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus..............0. 


101.9] 101.8} 101.9} 101.7] 102.1 102.0} 102.2} 102.1 102.3; 102.3] 102.1 102.3} 1023 
94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100} 
————— ————_— ee SS 
SITC 
sales Industry 2001 t. 2002 
; | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | “Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
T 5 
0| Food and live animals... 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.3 96.6 98.7 
01 Meat and meat preparations............2ccccccccsessessesseceenseeeees AGES 114.8 118.0 109.8 105.5 107.4 109.8 110.1 105.4 104.0 105.9 105.4 103.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
CRHIGRIG INVGTIOIN AOS. os wins vancn adc su nwne hav aucccinsvoaavaxaands 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9 108.1 102.2 105.0 105.0 106.7 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
BNOMI iy os ccenstines Saceaneemnccesantcs aot pcg have kavestian ntl 80.1 77.3 77.2 78.5 77.5 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 
1} Beverages and tobacco.................sssseseccssassccsscenseass , 1-2.0 102.7 | 102.6 103.0 | 102.9 102.9} 102.1 102:0'| 102.7) 103:0)) 102.7) 1025) 1026 
11 VOTES ao oscn cs Ponte canst inane oscenceenaeeenssacssaneeee 102.4 102.6 102.6 103.1 103.2 103.2 102.5 102.3 102.4 102.8 102.4 102.2 102.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelsS.............cccceceeee 4 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 96.8 96.4 


24; Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper................. 


112.2 | 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6 | 106.6 | 108.1 105.2 | 103.1 103.4 | 101.8 98.3 
17.3 76.8 78.0 THT 78.1 77.2 74.9 73.4 74.7 7A 80.2 82.3 82.3 


28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.............cccseceseseseseseees 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 95.9 96.4 95.2 93.3 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. .............004 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 OL 92.3 90.5} 103.8 92.8 91.0 97.5 | 104.9 

3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 774 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured............ccssseeseseseseseeeeees A Aes) 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 ACT 72.7 81.1 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....csssssssssssssssseees 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.6 98.9 98.7 
Ot AHOFGANIG CHEMUCENS: <caccgc ccs sccescereescaasesscuceteatsccaaneaasrereees 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6 100.0 100.2 100.1 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..............:.secseeee 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products a 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.7 | 100.0 99.5 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........). 99.7 99.8 99.7} 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99.9) 100.4] 101.2 98.4 
Eri) PAP EASECS 119) DRIER TORTI Sac cos css ss acscsp assess seus scenenerees 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 91.1 91.8 96.6 96,4 97.9 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms al) 99:3) 10163)" 101d 100.9} 100.8) 100.6) 1006} 101.8} 101.8) 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. .........:cs:eceesee 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 

6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. -.s.ssssssssssssssssseseseseesseesceeee 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.2 98.2 99.3 


64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


| and paperboard 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 Chev 93.7 93.2 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. «2.1.0... 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 
68| Nonferrous metals 82.2 78.7 Kost 73.8 76.4 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 TH 76.4 
69) Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ........:ccccccseeseeeeeteeteeeeteees 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 
7\ Machinery and transport CqUIPMENT.........cceceerercereeseees 98.0 98.0 97.9 OY 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries..............- 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
FAPUL FITACTVO BRITE ooo occc doccete un arent casensnasancee vaceeneratis =i 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machineS..............:004 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 
76, Telecommunications and sound recording and 
| reproducing apparatus and equipmMent...........-....-.e- 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment Fe 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.6 
TOY) . ROACVOHICIGS sesccscerectsecceczecccsessctscerssewnnschseuecteceancedeetar4 100.0} 100.3) 100.2) 100.3/1,001.0) 100.2) 100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.2} 100.3; 100.3} 100.3 
BEL. POORWO AS i wai lor as sees cth staacncarnzscsteciganeen eae 100.4 99.9 99.9} 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 
88| Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
GNI OPN IC Al QOOGS 11.6 Sooo os sien cose ietesacs nse deseeseewececvn vel 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.4 98.8 98.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


feo00= to) 


2001 2002 
Categor : == : 
a Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
AUT COMMODIMIE Siscereceitescrnecrecrcrserersoncentsreecere-casir 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 
Foods, feeds, and DEVErageS.............ssseeeceeeeeereced 102.6 | 101.2 99.7 | 100.6} 102.0 98.9 99.7| 100.3} 100.4] 101.5} 104.0 106.1 110.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........++ 103.6 | 102.2} 100.7] 101.6} 102.6 99.4; 100.0} 100.8 100.9 101.7 104.5 | 106.7 111.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 100.0] 100.7] 101.3 
Industrial supplies and materials..............s:ecceee seers 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 
Fuelsvand bricantstencmss cena ccnirace scene eOS.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................+5 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 
Selected building materials........cceseeeesereeeeeeeeed 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 
CanitaligoodSssese- es esceee ene ence eneeanr tees 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........] 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.1 102.0} 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Nonelectrical MACHINETY........eceseeseeeeeeseteeesereeeeee eed 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............++++! 100.4 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.7 100.8 100.9 100.7 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1 101.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................4 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 
Nondurables, manufactured. ........:c:ceceseeneeeeeee| 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 
Durables, manufactured.............c::cseeeeeseeseseeeeeeed 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 
AgriculturalicommModitiGSsen.--ceesecereceeeee-cecreeaceweses 102.5 | 100.7 99.2; 100.2) 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5) 100.7) 103.4] 105.2} 108.8 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES...........:seeseseeeeeeeeeeeeed 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.9 97.9 98.0 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category z —— 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |_ Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
AU EICOMMODIMES vitrcessescecacescevcsssacesaasstrceccavesssesuces 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ssseseeeeeneeeeeed 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages ee 97.8 97.8 99:5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5 100.9 102.7 101.3 102.4 102.0 105.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 
Industrial supplies and materials.............cccccceseee eee 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 
Fuelsiand lbricantSinvccsestescccatescsertns ee ereee eel 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.................+] 86.7 73.4 63.6 §9.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........ccsseeeerseeeeree| 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 
Materials associated with nondurable 
SUPPNES ANG MALSH ALS ievercccccassenepeverssactxeeeereenvess 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 Sia 98.1 99.1 99.3 
Selected building materials...........ccccceeeeeeeed 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97,8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 
Capitaligoods soccer. stscciccevenctencsccesvevesdescvarccscnasevl 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 101.4 | 101.4 101.2 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.8 
Nonelectrical/ Machinety ctrsseccccstecesescsuccensnzesesenererd 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................! 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 100.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.9} 100.1 99.9} 100.1 100.2 | 100.2 100.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............24 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured.... «| 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.4 
Durables, manufactured............... Port 98.7 98.4 98.3 938.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goodS............:.:0666 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 95.6 95.3 95.6 95.4 
——— SS 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100) 
a ee 
2000 
Category 2001 2002 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 

Alf freight\(inbDOuUnG) seavoncvcrecevesssecerssesrievs asseerseevecerares 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.3 100.3 
All HOIght(OUIDOUNG) 2 ceccacesssvusccecceeasevecccceseexerecerese 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)...........ccccceeecseeeeee 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 114.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... 35 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.9 118.5 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)...............00ccccceceeeereeeeeed 101.1 100.8 98.1 93.6 91.7 90.3 93.5 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
sss ssl SSS Ss SSS 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
ll IV | Il MW IV ! ll Il IV I Il Ill 
Business 
Output per hour of all Persons...............cccccceseseeseeseseeseees 113.6 TIS 115.3 rir 117.3 117.9 112.6 117.4 117.9 120.1 122.5 123.1 124.7 
Compensation per hour........ 123.4] 127.0} 131.4] 132.4] 135.0] 1863] 137.3] 137.5] 137.8) 138.3] 139.3] 140.8) 142.6 
Real compensation per hour.. 107.3 107.8 110.5 110.5 alalera VIS 1414.8 111.0 iafileal 111.6 112.0 M122 113.2 
UntilaborCostseierecrrexcares --| 110.4 110.2 114.0 113.0 1154 115.6 116.9 117.1 116.8 115.1 113:7 114.4 114.3 
Unitinonlabor|paymentsicsscvsecs-cesscesseccacccasroncacesececal’ TAA 115.3 110.7 114.1 111.2 112.0 1123 113.6 115.5 ae 119.9 119.3 ANSE7 
Immplortipnice We tia tonic 5. case ac.cs twat ce nessa taatocksnes ent 111.8 Haat 112.8 113.4 113.7 114.3 115.2 115.8 116.4 115.9 116.0 116.2 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cccccscseeseeeseseseseeeeeee 112.9 114.7 114.7 116.4 116.6 TRIG 116.7 116.6 Wilivee 119.3 121.8 | 122.3 123.8 
Compensation Pet NOUV ac.<c.ccccccscsnecgnccaysnnsavecrence 0+ 124.5] 126.3] 130.8] 131.5] 134.3] 135.3] 136.3] 136.3] 136.7] 137.2] 138.2] 139.5] 141.2 
Real compensation per hour..............sccceseeeseteeeeeeees 106.6 107.2 110.0 109.8 111.1 111.2 110.9} 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.1 111.2 112.0 
Unit labor COStS<<.-<cevsssenscosnsaree 110.3} 110.1 114.0} 113.0} 115.2; 115.6] 1168] 1169) 1166] 115.0] 113.4!) 1140] 114.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.. Se to.G eet ON 2. ou dioogie Tamed S dale ddiGsCaliee dil’ Sculemeditie ca mah Osun 2ctevanl meant aleve mann ate) 
Implicit price deNator: << oe. on- st evsenesesexoncacyessesacees 112.3] 1126) 113.4) 113.9) 1143] 1148] 115.7) 116.3] 1168] 1165) 116.4) 116.8) 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMployees.........seeeceeseeeeseeeeneeed 114.7] 115.8] 117.8] 1183] 1195) 1195) 1188] 119.4] 120.4) 123.5] 124.9] 236.7] 128.4 
Compensation per hour............ 1202 12257 126-9)" 127.89" 130-459 Asia) TSAeSi 131-9") 132.7 eA SSi6Nees4e7 coe) ood 
Real compensation per hour.. wea) 103.7 104.2 106.7 106.6 | 107.9 108.2 106.9} 106.5 107.0 107.8 108.3} 108.6} 109.6 
MOtal MIME COSTS .c onccensesectceenesncennenarsacreesarceenauserseeneeesey 105-0) 105-7) 106.95) 107-53) 108:65) 10998) 110589)" 1S  aitez Wh 1098 109'55 109145) 109:5 
UIE FAD ON COSTS occ c orcas cvcasexeovesssncvecesesceceavencscusossscsastarsee 105.6 | 106.0) 107.8) 108.0} 109.1 110.2} 110.6} 110.4} 1103) 1082] 107.9} 107.5} 107.5 
Unit nonlabor costs.. 104.5 104.6 104.5 106.3 107.1 108.9 111.6 113.5 SS) 114.1 114.0 114.5 114.8 
Unit profits c.2<.c0:.<-son 127.7 | 126.0) 119.5) 118.8] 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9) 107.6} 107.6} 107.8} 104.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. . ..| 110.4 110.1 108.4 109.5 107.7 106.3 106.9 108.9 111.0 112.4 112.4 112.8 112.3 
Imnplictt price deflation is. c..o0 <.scsccv)nccaacnoavesstesqncses canes 107.2 | 107.4} 108.0} 1085/{ 1086) 108.9] 109.3} 109.9} 110.5] 109.6) 109.4) 109.3} 109.1 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all perSOMS.........ccecceseeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeee 129.8} 132.1 133.6 | 134.9} 135.4] 135.9] 135.4] 135.4] 1364) 137.6] 140.9) 1423) 144.2 
COMDORSATON IDEN NOON .ccaccc= ccs seex ce setsekecear nen s5 eke 1226 | 124.2) 131.4) 129.3) 1322) 131.5] 132.0] 133.0} 133.3] 134.3) 135.6] 136.6) 138.1 
Real compensation per NOUT...........ccsssseeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 104.9| 105.4] 110.5 | 107.9) 109.4] 108.0} 107.4} 107.4| 107.5} 1083) 109.0) 1089) 109.6 
UREIAB On GOStSSoseccsssscersesssseeces 94.4 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.2 96.0 95.8 
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44. Anmoo! nceves of mulbfactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSOMS...........cccccececeseeseceeceecseeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.6 113.5 116.9 118.2 
Compensation per hour........... 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5; 119.7 125.2 133.8 137.7 
Real compensation per NOur..............0s0ececssueeeeeeeeeeee 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0 107.6 111.2 111.4 
Unt ADOm GOSS eas. caversacaaaseccsaevstecnachitevevscccaccereeseees ani 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3; 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.2} 110.3] 114.4) 116.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... ae 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 102.5} 106.4| 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 114.5} 113.9} 112.0} 114.7 
Implicit price deflator. ....5..cccs..ccecccvanecns 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8) 102.2; 104.0} 106.0} 107.7} 109.7| 110.6} 111.8] 1113.5} 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErsOMS...........ccccccesceseeseeseeseesceeee $1.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5} 101.8 102.8} 105.4 107.5} 110.3) 112.9) 116.2 TAs) 
Compensation Pemhourec..a:e.ccccccdsansasvarusacceeterson) 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5} 102.2} 104.3) 106.6) 109.8} 113.1 119.1 124.3} 133.0} 136.6 
Real compensation per hOUr....5...c0. ccccecansnccsanereeesen 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8; 100.6; 104.5) 106.8; 110.6) 110.5 
Unit labor Costs, .c.cvsi.ccersesvesnce Riv 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0; 101.7) 102.5} 103.7; 104.2} 105.2} 108.0} 110.1 114.4) 116.3 
Unitinonlabor payments: sc scucccss cscs. cceeccccsscccemtoedecesss 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6] 103.0} 106.9] 110.4) 113.5) 118.0) 115.7) 115.5) 113.5) 116.4 
implictt price deflator; jc-s.s.sececasscneavctnacececeunnsasaactes 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5) 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8} 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all eMployees............ccccceeeeeesseeeeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4) 111.7) 114.7) 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per Hour cc.cccsataussscscsareccccseasayencsanves 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8; 102.0} 104.2} 106.2} 109.0} 110.3) 116.0) 121.1 129.2| 132.4 
Real compensation per hour.. sensi) kOGed 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7; 104.1 107.4; 107.0 
Total MN COSIS. Sse cccstesesernsssncctrges cope ckeascccarcesescsnasail 2OSS 34.8 68.4 95.9) 101.0) 101.1 102.0) 101.2] 101.5} 103.3) 105.1 109.8; 112.9 
| Uni ADORE OSES oe ssstcceacees tcenes cn ctenwac anes ote aeseeenecaned 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.3; 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.8] 103.8) 105.6) 110.3} 111.9 
| Unit nonlabor costs. x 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6} 100.9} 102.2) 103.5) 108.3} 115.8 
| Upit profitss3-.=...-s . DO 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2] 131.7) 139.0) 152.2) 156.9] 141.7| 131.7] 113.2! 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. al toe 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5} 109.0} 111.6; 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.7) 109.5) 111.8 
| Implicit price Gehatotsc. .cescccassnscsagacnsusesssevtvasecovessss 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6} 107.3} 110.0} 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS..........ecseeeesessesseeeeeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8] 117.6) 123.3) 129.7) 134.9) 136.2 
Compensation per hour hase 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7 105.6 107.9} 109.4 WATS N74 22e4 131.1 133.1 
Real compensation per NOur.............-..ssesseccseccenseeee 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 100.2} 101.0; 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0) 104.9) 109.0} 107.7 
UNE TADOF-COSES=. lice ay scsavensssaciesicsessenncecPevsrinctscnceUessced 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8] 100.8); 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. e 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8 100.9) 102.8 106.9} 109.9 110.0 103.7; 104.9] 107.0 = 
HINPNGHE DHIGE CONALON: = dccecccn<oanreenesansdcencaesencesnecis 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0; 100.9) 102.0) 103.9) 104.8) 104.1 100.4 100.7; 103.2 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 
Mining 
CODPED OKCSieeee-nczacseveneccecesotmcnsetevesrasmersssese 102.7 100.5 115.2 110.0 122.6 
GoldiandisiivenOneSs-neuec-s<sacseset essai hstsere=-seen 122.3 127.4 141.6 197.5] 239.9 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 5 118.7] 122.4} 133.0 194.9} 207.0 
Crude petroleum and natural QaS............0.sseeee eee 97.0 97.9 102.1 134.5 142.5 
Crushed and broken Stoneé.........::.0:seceeseeeeeee eee 102.2 99.8 105.0 105.0 101.9 
Manufacturing 

Meat products 97.1 99.6] 104.6 101.8] 102.9 
Dairy products rs 107.3 108.3 111.4 112.7 113.5 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...............:::0008 95.6 99.2} 100.5 120.4} 123.5 
Grainimill|prodUctomencmrsectesetsccesseeateate arnt: 105.4} 104.9] 107.8 129.3} 127.5 
Bakery produicts:...cctsstersssaseceussevensescctsersencecoes 92.7 90.6 93.8 106.4} 107.6 
Sugar and confectionery products..................666 103.2 102.0 99.8 127.0 130.5 
AST Ethao-seeas Aaa cntcanasansacnachigancessdceeoasasaad 118.1 120.1 114.1 154.4 151.4 
BeVerageSieecc cs reccnnvomcces-ereensversccnsnsisauesmes rss 117.0 120.0} 127.1 129.7] 128.6 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. 99.2 101.7 101.5 113.9 116.3 
CIGAN ORCS eae ce ese eercaes au aaewenstese inaieee deem sterner 113.2] 107.6] 111.6 137.7] 139.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON............26c0seseeeee 103.1 111.2 110.3 139.3 140.2 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..............60.008 111.3 116.2 126.2 175.3 167.4 
Narrow fabric mills.............cc0eereeee a 96.5 99.6 112.9 124.9 117.1 
KntttingimillSiccsssesreccacceses a 107.5] 114.0} 119.3 146.6] 155.6 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI............eseeeeeeeee eee 83.4 79.9 78.6 94.4 97.2 
Garpets andlttiGSi.ccercrusercssseenntoensscnanaicar ssn ccene 93.2 89.2 96.1 96.0} 103.0 
Yarn and thread mills........... 110.2 111.4 119.6 157.6 155.4 
Miscellaneous textile goods..... of 109.2 104.6 106.5 128.0 134.4 
Men's and boys' furnishings........ ee 102.1 108.4} 109.1 190.9} 200.3 
Women's and misses' outerweat............0:s00eeeee4 104.1 104.3 109.4 173.9 189.9 
Women's and children's undergarments.............- 102.1 113.7] 117.4 294.7} 352.3 
Hats, caps, and millinery.................. 89.2 91.1 93.6 99.3 106.1 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 90.6 91.8 91.3 105.8 111.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 99.9 100.7 107.5 128.8 132.5 
Sawmills and planing mills..............20.ccsseeeeeeeeees 99.8 102.6] 108.1 125.4 124.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 98.0 98.0 99.9 89.2 91.4 
Wood iContainerS:.<ca:.c-wacer cress sccseeacecross a 111.2 113.1 109.4 103.9 104.6 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...................-4 103.4 103.0 103.1 100.3 94.6 
Miscellaneous wood products...........::sesccseeeeeeee 107.7 110.5] 114.2 140.7 146.5 
HOUSOHOIG fUNMILUIGrs.s2-c07seececeseenecscencssspecas here 104.5 107.1 110.5 128.9 128.4 


Office fULNHUNE Sc... ccc <wacccuesescncceresuseesccsussssenevers 95.0 94.1 102.5 108.9 Hate 
Public building and related furniture................... 119.8} 120.2] 140.6 222.4} 202.0 
Partitions: angitixtureS cccccsseckaccuewesestycstneeesees cu 95.6 93.0 102.7 125.9 131.9 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures 103.5 102.1 99.5 119.1 110.5 
PUNO ITUNS ccc cccvecescuncssssvevessivearaas 116.7 128.3 137.3 84.8 78.8 
Paper Mill Scvcicconcyseseucvestsecanesacavaneccersccdanescenes 102.3 99.2] 103.3 126:20 1S3i5 
Paperboard mills i... .cevexr..ctescrc-ceesecersrmeenevaree=i's 100.6} 101.4] 104.4 134.9 135.3 
Paperboard containers and boxes........... ea 101.3} 103.4] 105.2 111.9] 112.9 
Miscellaneous converted paper products 101.4 105.3 105.5 126.0 128.3 
NGWSDaDGISraeetireanract teenenegiesreteece rt sasrene tree 90.6 85.8 81.5 86.0 88.3 
93.9 89.5 92.9 111.2 109.9 

a 96.6} 100.8 97.7 106.1 106.1 

Miscellaneous publishing................-scsesecssesseees 92.2 95.9} 105.8 127.2 127.8 
‘Commercial printing: .-c.-cec-ccccseevensesesrnunecunuscs 102.51 102.0} 108.0 115.0 118.7 
Manilioid business forms.....5:...:<.s0ssesesscsiecacevacee 93.0 89.1 94.5 70.6 69.4 
GYECUNOICANAS iim cnceccccasertc. stverasccaccocaiuteassecee 100.6 92.7 96.7 109.3] 105.1 
Blankbooks and bookbinding...........:.ccecceeeeeee eee 99.4 96.1 103.6 123.8 126.2 
Printingitrade@:S6rviC@S oon c.s.cesscnvccccccnsvenssncsn arses 99.3 100.6 112.0 121.5 119.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..............:060. seeeeee 106.8 109.7 109.7 148.5 141.3 
Plastics materials and synthetics...............:006.005 100.9 100.0 107.5 148.6 151.0 
103.8] 104.5 99.5 105.6] 106.2 

103.8 105.3 104.4 114.8 124.8 

106.3 104.3 102.9 122.7 124.6 

101.4 95.8 94.6 120.6 127.8 

104.7 99.5 99.5 104.6 112.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products............:00000-e4 
Petroleum refining................ccessee0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials......... Tae 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
Tires and inner tubes 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c............. =F 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C.............06 
Foatwearexceptrubber.. : 2 -csscev-sccasecccenaccvaces 
tilatiqlasste.spec.-cauccewasaascrseeanecanccucs meaner eee 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased glaSs...............cseceeeeeeeeees 
Gament jnydraulic.t-2-nec, orc neee cere eed 
Structural clay products....... 
Pottery and related products 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 
lron and) Steel fOUNGFICS.........5.ccvesacasacnescusecscaess 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.........cssseseeceeseeees 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)..........:s:sseceeeneees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..... 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products.................-. 
Metal forgings and stampings.......... 
Metal services, n.e.c............. na 

Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C...........:1eceeeeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines. ..22.--:-2--2-se-2000<<5 
Farm and garden machinery 
Construction and related machinery... aes 
Metalworking MaACHINETY...........2:cceeeeeseeeeeeeeeaee 


Special industry Machinery............-scsecceeeeeeeeeees 
General industrial machinery... 
Computer and office equipment........ 
Refrigeration and service machinery................+ 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C..........ccecseeseseeeeeeeeeees 


Electric distribution equipment..............00e-s0eee00e 
Electrical industrial apparatus.. 
Household appliances 

Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 
Communications EquipMent.............ccecceeceeeeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment............2.ssecreeeeree 
AMKChAT ANG) PAUtS: sree taencsonc coescaspapwaiioe cansrearuscate 
Ship and boat building and repairing................. 


Railroad equipment................4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 

Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.............../ 
Search and navigation equipment...............:...06 
Measuring and controlling devices..................4+ 


Medical instruments and supplies..........-........6++ 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...............00 
MusicaliinSt@umemntS:.c.0-.01<:--<-ccsscaescarseseresvecares 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Industry 


Toys and sporting QOOdS.:..............2..-cssescreeeree 394 140.4 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 395 5. 124.9 
Costume jewelry and notions.............. 396 3 145.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ...........2:::eceeereeeeeee 399 115.9 
Transportation 
Railroad transportavin:.....:...:c-.<ccesc-te-ravrs-secac 4011 4 195.8 
MruckingwexceptiOcall-c.essstecer-s-eeseccerecneesenel 4213 : 131.2 
UNITED STATES POSTAI SELVICE ~.......cceeceeeee neers ee eeee 431 i 113.6 
Aintranspottakonaema tse eee ee 4512,13,22(pts.) : : 110.7 
Utilities 
Telephone COMMUNICALIONS............ccsecceeeee reese es 481 ; 201.3 
Radio and television broadcasting.... 483 : 109.9 
Cable and other pay TV services... ee 484 ; j ; : f 87.6 
Electriciutilities= esnncsrccessccuseccacccactessccntnentncacecs 491 ,3(pts.) ; i i 169.6 
Gasiutilitiess aces scstensccesmeecssesenrtircereaysteseae 492,3(pts.) ; 160.6 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 : 144.2 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............. ae 523 ; 170.1 
Hardware stores: .ccsc-cccccstersoecs cocacecatesmucnexteeras 525 : 145.7 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 i 154.5 
Department: storeSsnc..cesvscsentscoencoe nese esecescoaser= 531 5 160.4 
WASIGIY SOONG Ss secrecy arr unts uta tasiaya ce cerworeesesrecssacke 533 d 330.9 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 : 224.3 
(EI oT CTR br ancronnocorncecencernnenocconsoernadenpnoss 541 ; ‘ ‘ : ! 96.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets. 542 : Hi 110.0 
Retail bakeries...............0.0008 546 : : 88.4 
New and used Car deallers..............cccsecesseveeeenes 551 : 112.5 
Auto and home supply stores...............cseeeseeeeees 553 : 119.3 
Gasoline service stations....... 554 : 139.0 
Men's and boy's wear stores... oe 561 3 165.0 
Women's clothing Stores: =o... 25.2. .occccccenesecce era 562 a 205.7 
Fannly Cloning) StoreS:.corssasesesnccrsusesascaccesenssias 565 ‘ 160.4 
Shoe stores aes 566 ; 160.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 : i 1414 
Household appliance stores..............cceceeeeeee need 572 - 209.3 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 ! 359.4 
Eating and drinking places...............csssseeeseeeeeeee 581 A 107.3 
Drug and proprietary Stores..............c.ssseeessseeees 591 i 136.9 
LIQUONISIONOS Nncsomecencerexs «rhe eecncecaueseecesssaseereses 592 i A757. 
Used merchandise stores.................. 593 : 216.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 594 ; 150.6 
Nonstoreiretallossiivcrcexnsreseneswesescncseececsencecereen 596 ; 263.2 
WEOLEY) Ciconaaanecornotagigescuepenocc a nao incon ia2or 598 ; R 117.3 
Retall Stores) 11.0.Co. owes ee csesssssuasccnstsesassouseassys 599 : 168.1 
Finance and services 
Commercial DankS.............cccsesccceesesecessceeesscees 602 E 143.2 
Hotels andimotelSe errne cewercommearncsencersanecei ne 701 3] 1144 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............, 721 } 123.6 
Photographic studios, portrait............::ccccceereeeed 722 f 3 112.0 
Beauty’ShOpS) onc. dcsseccesstecssccussecassesseseecsnsesccnae 723 A 114.5 
Barber:ShonS:.....ec.ccchecccaesvecsancesesvcstcvsucensdeewes 724 94. 429.9 
Funeral services and crematories................0066- 726 : ; f 93.9 
Automotive repair shops 753 k 428.5 
Motion picture theaters 783 Ki 112.3 


Heters to Output per empioyee. 
~ Heters tO Output per tull-ume equivalent employee year on tiscali basis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
eee 


Annual average 2000 2001 

couny 2000 | 2001 1 rr MN IV rr il IV 
United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 
Canada........ 6.4 6.4 64 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia... 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Javan’. 48 5.1 4.8 47 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
Eanes 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany’............. 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.4 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.4 
ely Se eee 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden............... 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 54 5.0 5.0 54 

nited Kingdom’ 5.5 - 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.0 54 = 


‘Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 


4 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics; International Comparison 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 ‘| 2001 
Civilian labor force 
RSC StATOS cos, cera oneccncceoncaceraccvescsneopestencecsyeets dear thvsenas 128,105} 129,200] 131,056} 132,304) 133,943} 136,297] 137,673) 139,368 140,863 141,815 
GAM AAA ce cesssecazcaccsssscecetsveceses cdcvsdeseu succes supsvesecscsscvessusnavee 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
RUSTE ccowxeunssreceanccstserceerac-se-xyenssseceteaeetaseseeeespecenactsst 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
SIEADEM roeecnnacas seeesea=s cee ene ece ewer araces tanuparesenesd-terecscrevorvemeence 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
FUE COs. t acs os sate cvacectes vacetnnsonsvasrices adusevesocusemsostevsterecctecties 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 = 
OMT a scccnrs ana ce ceunasenevacosawnvazuanssaycivsesaskCensraseacespeeenuned 39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
RGN Vlas sce csncsesnsusczeveavcuvedtesensurumney seven cvessasaeveseceneaesatsdyeceoee ss 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
Netherlandsiitcz.:cc-cecvecevarcesecscvderuaceeeretertnccsauescucsssteutenes 6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 
SWE GSI Seeeececercce ce se clapuetese sade sidadsocascurarctemnccsteancscotssevenecr 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
UPaN oto it ae (0 lo] gp Uoeeseereteceee ered: com seceecee npn eekereec Hocecea nunc, 28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 = 
Participation rate’ 
URS CAS URN OS ire pus waco e es ees wala genderto cnc erie 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Canada....... 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
Australia.. a 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
ADAM Saispsasoecstcosvuxvantatecesectsvacecscoesenasugonsercnantesseescaxeearees 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
France. 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 85.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
Germany. 58.2 51.7 57.4 57.1 67.1 SiS 57.7 57.6 57.5 - 
eM eceseerceceen 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 = 
Netherlands. ; 57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 = 
Sweden.......... zl 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
Wintel Kin GG OM =. ccs-wceseecereceoe<ccavovsunecesevacennstdesssosesazasers 63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 
Employed 
LUIRHS GI StALOS) saae case cavevvacedusescucssvss'dsscupoe deste sues sueoversszcavexrs 118,492 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708; 129,558} 131,463 | 133,488 135,208 135,073 
ROPE] (110.2 eee eee ee Sire aren er ete ee Se ne oe ee 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
Australia.. 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
Japan...... 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
France..... Bee 22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 
(GROIMAA i caus enndea savages dices Soasiveucexteseeevsosouactammsvnravnnsmecovereshy 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 39,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
Neb ye ees cas yeacete vie secaccaccocueweretie Stecchaccncdecvdi sacodeeusccesacssacea 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
Netherlands... 6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
Sweden... # 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 


United Kingdom 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 


Employment-population ratio” 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 51.1 = 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 = 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 = 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 = 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 = 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 = 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 

390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 

255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 


7fA5) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 Tall 7.0 6.1 6.4 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 Tels 7.0 6.3 6.7 
2.2 25) 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 47 4.8 5.1 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
7655) 10.2 11.2 11.8 Ate? 11.9 12.0 nS: 10.7 9.6 
5.6 6.6 7.2 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 15 5.8 5.0 
United Kingdom. : 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 55 - 
i i 
' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 
NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100} 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Output per hour | 
United States........ - = 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 135.3 142.9 145.6 
Canada... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 
Japan... 13.8 375 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 1161 121.0 121.2 126.9 134.1 128.1 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 117.0 127.0 129.2 129.5 133.4 134.1 
Denmark 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 = = = = =, = = es 
France..... 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0 100.6 108.2 113.9 114.6 121.9 WETS 132.7 142.5 146.3 
Germany 29.2 52.0 ikae. 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.5 nee 113.9 119.4 120.3 120.4 127.9 128.2 
Italy... 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9 101.4 104.9 108.0 108.1 109.9 110.0 109.9 113.0 115.0 
Netherlands... 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6 101.6 113.2 118.2 120.2 122.3 125.0 128.5 133.8 = 
Norway... 37.4 58.8 TiS) 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 104.5 105.3 
Sweden... 27.3 $2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 132.3 139.5 149.7 158.0 160.4 
United Kingdom 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8 103.9 107.1 104.9 103.8 105.2 107.0 111.6 118.0 119.8 
United States - - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 ale 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 147.0 141.3 
Canada 33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 1141 119.6 119.6 WEEE 132.8 141.0 148.8 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 106.6 113.8 116.4 118.0 122.2 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 iilteeré 115e1 122.9 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8 101.7 101.8 
ee 23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.5 113.9 114.6 
Netherlands... 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 TES 114.8 118.1 1232% - 
Norway... 57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 AS:7 113.6 110.2 108.9 
Sweden... ee 45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 alnirAail 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 157.8 168.7 167.4 
United Kingdom 67.3 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.5 109.9 110.8 111.1 113.3 110.7 
WRG STIS Torres cs ac cyasaesppascvaust erate cueveocsnveetrters 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 97.1 
Canada... 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 IAS) 121.5 125.6 123.9 
Japan... 77.8 104.4 95.6 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
i 170.7 174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 914 91.7 90.7 
136.5 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 = - - - a - - - 
140.8 148.5 132.9 105.6 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3 136.3 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6 108.5 113.8 103.7 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0 100.6 100.5 100.7 99.7 
170.5 156.1 lies 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
153.6 153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 105.4 103.4 
168.3 154.7 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.3 105.8 105.4 106.8 104.3 
224.6 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 elites) 117.4 12241 131.4 133.1 
Canada.... 10.0 ven 47.6 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 110.5 112.3 113.9 117.8 
sori 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.9 108.3 109.2 112.9 115.8 115.2) 114.5 115.0 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 110.9 114.9 116.6 118.3 121.1 125.9 
4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9 104.6 = = = = = = = = 
4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4 102.6 106.0 110.0 qe 112.0 112.6 116.3 120.8 126.6 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.7 NAS) 122.3 124.7 126.5 129.3 133.5 137.7 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 TAS 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.6 127.8 132.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3 103.8 108.2 110.7 113.0 115.8 120.6 124.0 131.0 - 
4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.0 147.6 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 100.0 106.5 114.4 119.4 124.4 129.3 131.8 137.2 
3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8 104.6 106.7 107.9 109.5 113.9 120.5 129.6 135.2 140.4 
- - 78.8 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5 103.7 96.2 96.4 103.7 99.7 102.9 105.4 101.8 101.7 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.4 104.4 105.2 107.4 104.4 106.6 
7e) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 1114.4 113.4 113.1 115.4 
34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
VATA 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2 101.9 104.8 108.4 110.8 116.4 125.7 128.4 134.0 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 100.1 100.8 99.7 102.9 105.5 108.2 WSERTe 116.2 114.5 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7 115.4 125.9 131.7 109.6 97.7 92.4 101.2 100.4 93.6 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 67.0 
13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4| 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 13.7 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4 103.5 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
10.4 lives 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2 114.2 TAGS 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 7.9 79 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 721 - 
Noray.. Midi 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4; 106.6} 102.1) 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
Sweden.. 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 


United Kingdom.......... 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 


International Comparison 


2 
paues ya ee oes 4989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934| 1994“) 1995 *| 1996 “| 1997 *| 1998 *| 1999 *| 2000 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
i (fa fs [rere beh Pape R Pe rhe AOE den Renae nee toe rise EA er ene EAS Wao aaa 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 vs 6.7 6.3 6.1 
ROSTAWONKG AY CASES irevassecee cere cer sees ar csseatessars vertecae-\entaereeeseetenceecy 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 Sul 3.0 3.0 
EOSERWOTKO SY Sircer. secs =e ceee ce cssscevecncenescacesevarsotarethnessersarseterors-excazt 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = = = Ss = 5 a 
‘ ishing? 
Total cases xis uid, aka gia 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 res (En 
LEOSBWOIK OA Wi CAS G Sia cernecee cece ce coe sence eeensmest nese tan uaedansadsccarceyeeceerened of) 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.9 3.4 3.6 
HOSHWOTKGaY Siren ceate-eecescr: 100.9} 112.2 108.3} 126.9 - - - =| ~ = = = 
Mining 
MOtaliCASOS! sscctetcvsce os evonsesvas <ee sueretccescees srctaees sssxccusarernss ome 8.5 8.3 7.4 13 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 §.9 4.9 4.4 47 
Lost workday cases 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 oot 3.0 
Lost workdays 1S 722 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - = = = = = = = 
MOtaliGdS@Sh:.ccse tee. ee eee Meme en tance see tence ercvaserepeneere oo) 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 Wee 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 §.5) 49 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdays 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - = = = = oad = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 aeS 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 
Lost workday cases.... 6.5 6.4 D0) 5.4 Sl Dl 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 huh 3.9 
OGHEWOIKG AY Sietree tes. c be cerecssccenccoteescnrseeacsconcpre-oiphersasvrminunansoaersrenel 137.3] 137.6} 132.0} 142.7 = = = = = =| = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases ... 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 ifntea) 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 76 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5. 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 or 
Lost workdaySs............ 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ............. 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 WA 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 4] 4.4 4.3 
OSE WOK a VS scr Sse nse ccttrep eves evn asoonseneseen epsves ve tesstvevesnevecurecerscoted 144.9) 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - = = = = = = = 
Total cases 13.4 13.2 Ts 12.5 12.1 fi 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 Bich S)es! 5:3 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 
OSU WOIKGAY Sicteecees oceay scovcucesecus sous scsepavcctsdecestesuscovsneneteereoerecpeeens 113.0) 120.7) 121.5} 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
TOLAl CASAS ser ysnee owe ncy cee rotnes boc oct resus em ebayer stented ae 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 134 13.5 12.8 11.6 1:3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 5.7 55 5.4 Dal 5.6 Sal Sal 5.0 4.8 - 
Lost workdayS............... 116.5 123.3 122.9} 126.7 - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
WROCAU CAS OS Kos srccli ds cere itarscaeanes cdcava neon apetesesvaceooesseeradeoates 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 ike) 13.2 13.0 12.1 
Lost workday cases 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 76 Tall 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
LOSE WONKGAYSIi.E. seis. s<areassenesss LOx.5 1725 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 
Lost workday cases.... Tee 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5s 5.9 5.9 
EOSEWOLKGAYS Fee fad ae cou rar tescetescn conver vest sncet carer vensesuneriecaarene seen - - - 128.4 - - - = S ~ = = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
OLAN'CASOS Fivccresesscssecness sissies 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases. 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 rere 6.0 5.4 5:5 
EOSUWOrKGAVSitcessecsesnaces 149.8 160.5 156.0 162.2 - - - - = = ya = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 18.7 19.0 WY 6 ies) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday caseS........... 8.1 8.1 7.4 Al es Wee Wee 6.8 Wee: 7.0 6.3 6.3 
LOSt WORK Gay Se ciccces cers ema teedactanenewtetese 168.3} 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - = = = sa a 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases. 7.9 79 Tall 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
Lost workdays 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - = = — a 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 124 12.0 ti nical Tate 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 O24 3.6 
BOSUWORKCAY S22-o5x za vcccies a cxcotatavesssituncivecercatet gest exes smoraoneeacree este 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - = = = = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
MOAN CASOS \Forescac cas. Sates axsntadesicetmaayvavonneacieseinhece esouceneuenennee 94 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 Sah LWT A 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2:8 2.9 
Lost workdays 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - = = = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 1% 
Lost workday cases.... : 6.8 6.9 7.0 esl eA 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
LOSIWONKGAY St ccecsona xx Sraree sacs cater vee taneerassecee eeunstuerr sel 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - =- = = = ad 
Instruments and related products: 
TOtalhCaSOSt cmectecsoarctectasteo.ot see tess 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 Sat 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday cases........... 2.5 2st Px l 2 2.5 P&T f 2.4 2.3 25) 1.9 1.8 2.2 
Lost workdaySs............... 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - = = = = = = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases vaastensovecen 11.1 files} ills! 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9:5 8.9 8.1 8.4 fen: 
Lost workday cases. Si 5.1 $1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 36 
Mastiworkday spencer ets 97.6] 113.1] 104.0] 108.2 = = = E| @ ; : 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry and type of case” ig 
| 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994 ‘| 1995‘| 1996‘| 19974| 1998* | 1999°| 20004 
Nondurable goods: ~ ‘ie | 
Total cases 11.6 U7 115 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 = 
Lost workday cases. 5.5 5.6 6.6 65.3 5.0 61 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 = 
Lost workdayS...............00 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
MOLVA CASES a recess eras: ores inaninenesnnrdes een eeT Lee etnies 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 WAH 12.4 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 Co 7.3 7.3 
Lost workdays 174.7| 202.6} 207.2} 211.9 - - ~ - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 Lee 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 Do 6.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.4 2.2 3.1 
Lost workdaysS............ 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = Fa 2 = = 5 
Textile mill products: 
HRQUANGASOS © Soc cees eat varsccccteuntsceate en ee ocisettes sasae iene core 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 
Lost 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 a2 3.2 
Lost 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - ~ - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases ae 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Lost workdays.......... 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - = = - = = 
Paper and allied products: 
RIO eH GASOS Mec eccteonac fests coon stecreeceneasesdeoc ces Rate ever eee S oe 12.7 12.1 Wi2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 
Lost workday cases............... 5.8 §.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7, 3.7 3.4 
Lost workdays. 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5A 
Lost workday cases. a 3.3 3.3 3.2 3:2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 ie 2.8 2.6 2.6 
Lost workdayS............... oe 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - = a = — es = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
MDA CASO SS Loree cacsssusnvenscitus cake soecconaste vase rocencantavensceeereees 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 §.7 S05 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 ye | 2.8 20 2.4 20 2.4 23 ne 
Lost workdays 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 41 elif 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 
Lost workdayS..............006. 68.1 THES) 68.2 71.2 - - - = = a 3 = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 hier 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 
Lost workdays. 147.2; 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - = - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. 5.9 5.9 §.4 §.5 6.3 48 45 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 
Lost workdays 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 = - = = = = = = 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 ws 3 - 
Lost workday cases. §.3 §.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 48 43 44 4.3 
Lost workdays 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - = = = = = = = 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.6 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 - 
Lost workdays 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = = = = = = 5 = 
Wholesale trade: 
(UC) al Worse + cecearerercee coc ceCeCEECROCEY EOE ENC Tay CR PEEL CLC act PPE CREE PPIOT ras 7.4 Viz 7.6 7.8 77 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 - 
Lost workdays 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = - = = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 ay, 8.7 8.2 7.9 Co 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases.. éd 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 25 - 
EE WENN 3 iincak sce Fuvviacoamcaronc repeat roves sore cevdeeeneinreeionecevasi tudes 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 ae 7 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases.. 9 11 11 1.2 1.2 neu 1.0 9 5 8 8 
Lost workdays... 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - 
Total cases fern 5.5 6.0 6.2 tA 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 4.9 49 
Lost workday cases.. i 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2:5 2.4 2.2 2.2 
Lost wWorkdayS..........22:0:00s008 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 
“ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
as 
steal een ee sreceeeccrecsaecovevenereccrmmeras | 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation INCiGeMts............c..scescsscrscceserercceressrssesencceserenseccess 2,608 2,573 PW A 43 
Highway incident............. ape te da vvsaceteasatcscrevuey ean 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.............. eee 685 696 723 12 
Movinglinisame! dine Ctionisce,.:.ccacsacq-nsensnescecesareecesee-rmevrineceraer 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 247 243 256 4 
Moving in interSection............scceeeereceee 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. J 289 279 295 5 
Noncollisiomiimcidetttisnerscercese-oscceerrscsecssseenteeresestenccensrtesrersecaxed 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION. ...........sceceeseeeseeseeseees 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... ‘ 378 399 324 5 
OVEMRUNREOS.cccreccessexseestvecceecertecsdelicenccenes ; 212 213 157, 3 
Aircraft: js iceccescsccsscseneses «pl 263 280 247 4 
Workersiuck by alVeniclesia.:s-sndcosuccasaueesteetavecrcrensl-ceseaen 376 370 383 6 
Water Vehicle INCIDGN ti cvccesosevsssstranceasscecreveccrcescrenceaveccopyssensonteseced 105 84 90 72 
PS ENTE aadeinperserictinnee Sbardohd ropso0 oe ce>: Qaaseeck cHondsatig socckicurchordacdodad ZA 71 62 1 
ASSaUITS ANG VIOIGNT ACIS... 5.50 < ccc scsneccoessvnonnsosseansncncssenessddconsnesens 1,015 930 902 15 
Homicides.... 766 677 639 11 
Shooting... | 617 533 505 9 
Stab Gia cc cen ssu cesses csedaxacacascandes cones sdetvseaunine Cena tosereacsroneay 68 66 58 1 
O©themiincidingbOmbInGurmanssesessaces enecsuceeceseesrsensanr 80 78 76 1 
Self-inflicted NUS s.cc..geseses cca -ccevecesocccsssaaesoreecssntesccstserrerbyescssrel 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and CqQuipMent...............sseseeeeeeeseeeseees 1,005 1,006 962 16 
SWUCKIDY/ODJOCt yw scetccere ccc se testeetesrecsarcuercraucastens Gaeseertenccertevaveed 567 571 553 <) 
SHUCKIDY fallinGlObjeCtecenccccswestenigreestesesmareeseasatysenteotessrrcessecer 364 357 343 6 
SUUCK: Dy FlYING'ODlOCteseecececaw anes cst acs-naassrevtsesv scocarserarearousnerres S7) 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects............0..008 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 4 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........0:.2-:.00essse0e4 128 123 122 2 
Fall Sree vere ves asiansisescca devian ycsccecccucsteresacesnyecsectacacctcsocsoscureeresecexeccersaze 714 734 808 14 
Fallitotlowemlevell ie ccccecccsnasencrcearecesveressvancase-coteecsvereesocernececeed 636 659 698 12 
Fall from ladder... 106 110 122 2 
Fall from roof... 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 90 85 91 2 
Fall on same level 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................-, 535 481 499 8 
Contact withielectric Current i acc.<.-cscen ne cnce esse sssvercesvocetsreccventeses=t 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lines ; 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMeS.......ccccceeceeseeceseenseseeeeeaeees 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances...............| 112 100 96 2 
Inhalation: of SUBSTANCES yas .5 cs caycssesvccscecseeversoes ccscicnrrece-canvescateerl 57 48 49 1 
OXY GSMCONCIONGYiesrcerscssescacenersceseccweerevesersuce evescermeeecveierseeseness 92 94 83 1 
DrowningGZSUDMENSiONiso..-cscscs-caceceressceversetecsscceusiusercseueseteee 73 75 59 1 
Fires AndiexplOSlON | ..ves025cascsccssyescenonescnccecvasscaisersnvecystservevanseées 196 WAT 188 3 
Other events or EXPOSULOS*............c.ccceccscceessesssecsecseecsessecsseceesesees 20 19 24 = 


1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
Classification Structures. events of September 11. 

® The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported atotal  * Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion.” 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing "Ot shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic 


————— 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 


http://www. bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www. bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 


http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 

| Consumer price indexes 

| Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


'Compensation and working conditions 
| National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 
Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www. bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/roS/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 

BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 

BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 


BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 


BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 


BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 


BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE - 


Periodicals 
- Postage and Fees Paid 

U.S. Department of Labor 
USPS 987-800 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


nn nS 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
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Sixties Release Period - Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
? 
Employment situation: November 1 October December 6 November January 10 December 1;.4-24 
Productivity and costs November 7 3rd quarter December 4 3rd quarter 2; 48-46 
U.S. Import and Export 
Piles Indexes Sod 14 October December 12 November January14 December 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes November 15 October ~~December 13 November January 15 December 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes November 19 October December 17 November: January16 December 2; 32-34 


Real earnings ~~~ November 19 © October December 17 November January16 December 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes January 30 4th quarter 1-3;25-28 


